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THE LOYALIST’S DAUGHTEK. 


CHAPTER XXXm. 


Yet was there light around her brow, 

A holiness in those dark eyes, 

Which show’d — ^though wandering earthward now, — 

Her spirit’s home was in the skies. — Moore. 

Such was this daughter of the southern seas. — Byron. 

The action of our tale has necessarily been so 
0los^ (Jbmpressed within such a yery short 
^period — ^not more than about ten days — ^that we 
have so far been able to notice the most remark- 
able of the particulars crowded into each day as 
it passed. For the future, however, as the 
narrsitive extends over months and years, we 
must pass over with a general statement cir- 
cumstances which do not immediately involve 
the persoifs in w£om the reader is the most 
interested. 

, To the general/^eader, history divested of 
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ornament or fiction is a wearisome if not an 
unwelcome thing. It .becomes the more agree- 
able and entertaining the more deeply and the 
more mysteriously we connect it with the adven- 
tures, the perils, the escapes, and the destiny 
of the romantih beings whose fortunes it delights 
us to follow and for the time to make our own. 
While, therei^re, the true history of real life 
with which they\^e associated asserts its dignity 
above the realms 'of fiction, our hero and heroine 
and their intimate friends or foes have a more 
constant claim on our attention ; and yet they 
must not seduce us into that wild region of 
imagination which lies beyond the precincts of 
probability and truth. 

The fugitive queen whom we left, after her 
rough and boisterous voyage, on the 11th 
December at Calais, had endured the most 
heart-rending agonies and fears for the fate of 
her royal husband, before any tidings of his real 
situation reached her. One courier* r^orte^ 
that his Majesty had landed at Brest ; another 
at Boulo^e; a third, Jbhat he had been arrested^' 
in England ; a fourth kind comforter announced 
for certain that the vessel in which the king was 
embarked had foundered in a terrible ^orm, 
that his Majesty with all on board had perished. 

Scarcely had two days of tinxious suspense 
worn away, wh^n Mary Beatrice, in the hope of 
hearing something more certain, left Calais for 
Boulogne, where, declining many honours. 
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she retired to a nunnery. Here the queen 
took up her retreat in weeping and woe, and 
would not be comforted in her affliction fo)r her 
husband, whom she passionately loved. Even 
*Louis XIV. declared he knew not what to think 
•of the destiny of James. The ptfuse of suspense 
was at length broken ; Sir Eoger Strickland, 
the Vice-Admiral of England, aijrived at Calais 
and made known there all V^rhich we have 
recorded in our last two chapters with immediate 
reference to James. Strickland was, among the 
faithless, faithful. Finding that Dartmouth would 
do nothing to redeem his first admission of the 
Butch fleet. Sir Eoger asked and obtained leave 
to retire from the fleet at Portsmouth, and 
immediately repaired in a little vessel to Calais. 
The painful intelligence he brought was, how- 
ever, withheld from the queen by her nearest 
friends ; but in mercy to that ^s^ense which is 
worse than the event of the calamity which we 
jdre^, a^Benedictine monk, a Capuchin, also an 
^ officer who had just escaped, yielded to her 
•I affectionate importunity for intelligence. 

“ Sacred Majesty,” replied they, m tones of 
deep sorrow, mingled with respect, ‘‘the king 
las teen arrested.” 

The effect which ^ese sad tidings produced 
on the queen e^iceeds descripl^n. “ I will die 
with hini,*’ cried she, in the first terrible burst 
of her grief, “ I will share his fate in the dark 
dungeon, or on the sad scaffold of his father. 

B 2 
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The infant prince I will send to Paris. If there 
he a loyal heart that has not bowed down to the 
usurper to it I will appeal.” 

Her heart towards James was not more 
altered than her fortunes. He was in danger, 
and that was ‘enough. Her faithful servants 
had the greatest trouble and evinced the greatest 
tact and address to dissuade her from her 
desperate project. They appealed to her under- 
standing, — ^to her heart. They reminded her 
that her very attempt to rejoin him would only 
double the danger and aggravate the sorrows 
which she would alleviate. She could only 
defeat her own object, and involve both in 
miseries from w^hich no power on earth could 
extricate either. But her settled grief was too 
deep in the heart to heed such remonstrance. 
She would not desist from her passionate purpose 
until Lady Strickland first suppliantly besought 
the queen, because she was a queen, but still 
more boldly appealed to her as a* wd|pan» 

“ Your Majesty, madam,” said the loyal go- \ 
vemess, would not. surely bring upon your** 
royal husband all those calamities which your 
heart desires to avert. You can render him no 
service but one.” • 

What is that ?” meekly asked the poor queen. 

** Simply, mjibeloved sovertign,” said Lady 
Strickland, ta obey your loyal and Ibving hus- 
band ; to be implicitly guided by his last — ^his 
parting directions.” 
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The queen could only murmur, ‘‘ Strickland, 
you are right ; I will be ruled by him.” 

To compose the queen, and to convey her 
beyond the possibility of returning to England, 
her attendants seconded Louis’s arrangements 
for her advance to Paris. He had commanded 
that her royal progress should be attended by 
the same honours as if she had ^ been a Queen 
of France. In the meantime a snow storm had 
covered the country, and shrouded whole villages 
in one vast white winding-sheet. The roads 
were filled up to the depth of several feet, 
leaving no trace of guidance or outline of the 
way, but throwing the snow veil over the plain 
and scanty woodlands, and confusing the whole 
landscape into one boundless field of dazzling 
white, only varied by the fantastic forms which 
the snow drifts assumed along the tracldess, 
viewless waste. Hanging terraces, crowned by 
edifices of snow like white marble ; graceful 
slopes, eichanted grottoes. Beneath the gemmed 
candpy of apple trees, festooned in glowing 
*traceiy, the columned aisle, the side chapel, 
and even the altar draped in purest white, 
appeared to the eye of Fancy. Here were 
keaq^iful alcoves and mysterious labyrinths 
and swelling amphitheatres. The branches of 
such trees as ^appeared abo^ the trackless 
wildemesg were hung with TOeaths, spangled 
with all the delicate rosy hues* with which the 
noon-day sun began to tinge them in a silver 
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filagree sparkling at the touch of light which 
trembled on each spray and shed a pleasing 
influence on eveiy^ object. Nature’s voice was 
still, but her handy work had left its most 
exquisite devices and fairest tracery, wrought in' 
white garlands, which marked the queen’s pro- • 
gress as a triumph celebrated by Nature. The 
snow storm ha4 spread a mantle over the sad 
nakedness of the land through which she was 
to pass. Unsullied and spotless as that driven 
snow was her chastity, which, as a lily, among 
her other virtues, had bloomed amid the im- 
• purities of a dissolute court. This it was which 
supplied the freshness of her youth and brought 
to her countenance the maiden blush of the 
delicate rose. The love of God’s beautiful 
works had never been defaced from her heart 
by artifice or crime. That rare charm, which, 
amid the wonders of the Creator, carries us out 
of ourselves and our sorrows to the true source 
of happiness and unfading delights, •ve ^uay^ 
easily suppose, lightened her winter-day journey. 
These beauties so magnificently spread in her , 
way by God, retarded not her progress. To the 
imagination of a child of Italy would they be as 
an illuminated MS. to divert her_ j^jodJayitet hgC 
t bmights t o outward ^mgs. 

The King of ^|pnce sent a bapd of pioneers to 
precede the Queen of England’^ carriage^ to clear 
the road for her passage, and to mark out, her 
way ; making the rough places smooth and the 
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crooked ways straight, and levelling all before 
her, so that she might be able to travel with the 
greatest convenience and the least fatigue. Her 
ladies felt and valued this gallant devotion of 
Louis to his royal visitor, and they were agree- 
iibly entertained at the novelly of ^e proceeding. 

The Duke d’-\umont and a cavalcade of gentle- 
men escorted her Majesty from Boulogne, till 
within three leagues of Montreuil, where Mary 
Beatrice slept in a house of the King of France, 
on the night of the twentieth of December, and 
she arrived at Pois on the following Sunday. 
She there and then was apprised that Louis 
XIV. had assigned for her residence the stately 
palace of St. Germains. On her way through 
Beauvais, the bishop and all the principal people 
of the town came out to meet and welcome her. 
Indeed, similar honours had greeted her in all 
the places through which she pass^. Here she 
heard that the king had left London. In the 
aftemooj^ of December twenty-eighth the queen 
*dre\^ near St. Germains. Louis came in great 
pomp to meet and welcome her, with his son 
the Dauphin, Monsieur, his brother-, all the 
princes of the blood, and the officers of his 
Jiousehold ; his cavalcade consisted of a hundred 
coa^es-and-six. He awaited the approach of 
the fair fugitive at Chalon — a picturesque village 
on the banks of the Seine, belc^ the heights of 
St. Germains-en-Laye. 

At the appearance of the cortege, Louis, with 
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his son and brother, descended from his coach, 
and advanced to greet the queen, having first 
sent his officer of state to stop her carriage. 
But to his surprise he found himself addressing 
Lady Strickland as his royal sister of England. 
When he discovered his mistake he transfeiTed- 
his endearments from the governess to the 
governed — the ^Prince of Wales. Lady Strick- 
land and the nurse, with her royal charge, 
alighted to pay , their homage to his most 
Christian Majest}". The queen in the meantime 
alighting from her coach, was hastening to meet 
him, when he advanced towards her with the 
prince in his arms ; he had kissed, and greeted, 
and tenderly embraced the royal infant, and had 
made him a most gracious speech, prophetic of 
his destinies as James III. of England, w^hen 
his attention w^as drawm to the queen. 

Never was there child of my own,” cried 
the Grand Monarch, “ whom I so admired.” 
Again and again he lavished the most efiadearing 
caresses upon the babe, and covered him with 
kisses. 

The king’s manner and spirit w^ere younger 
than his age. The wonted haughtiness that sat 
throned upon his brow w'as softened into siqiles.* 
He still seemed to retain all the energy of 
manhood, only strengthened by the even per- 
manence of ad^nced age. * He cquld not, 
however, conceal from himself or his royal 
visitor the fear, that the affairs of James were 
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irretrievable. He had not finished all his bright 
promises of protection, of nurture and aid to the 
unconscious babe whom he still held in his 
arms, when the queen stood before him in all 
the raptures of a grateful mother. She made 
the most grateful acknowledgments for the great 
monarch’s sympathy and generosity, both for. 
herself, the king, and the infant prince, who was 
now retm-ned to his less august, but more skilful 
nurse. 

‘‘ It is, indeed, Madame, but a melancholy 
pleasure you permit me to enjoy in rendering 
you this service under present circumstances ; 
blit the time is at hand when my efforts to aid 
the king of England will, I trust, be as effectual 
as they are at this moment sincere,” said the 
king. He presented the Dauphin and Monsieur 
to the (]ueeu in due form, then led her to her 
own coach, where he placed her at his right 
hand. The Dauphin and Monsieur sat opposite to 
their Maj^ties. In regal pomp the exiled queen 
was conducted by the Grand Monarque to the 
. splendid palace of St. Germains, which was to 
be her future home. The Marchioness of Powis 
and the Signora Anna Vittoria Montecuculi, the 
lialiaj^ whom she loved, and in wdiose company 
she took delight, attended her. 

‘‘ Sire,” cried ^he, smiling through her tears, 
as the pai^y ascended the lofty hill on which 
the chateau is seated, “ here I ^aU meet my 
beloved consort again.” 
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Anticipating her wishes, Louis led her at once 
by the hand to the apartment prepared in royal 
magnificence for the Prince of Wales. The 
nursery and suite, in fact, newly fitted up for 
this grand occasion, had been appropriated to 
the children ©f France. Here the king tool: 
leave of her Majesty. She had a moment for 
refiection. A vain \dsion of green and sunny 
sights passed before her eyes, while her spirit 
held communion, with the deeper and darker 
thoughts of her own heart. From memory, the 
teeming treasure house of her pains and 
pleasures, — memory, whose office differs from 
the bright promises of hope, — memory", the 
mansion of reality — she drew things new and 
old : the memory of her joy was sorrow. 

The clouded sky coming down in night over 
the chateau, the cheerless aspect of all outside, 
the bare and leafiess trees, all bespoke the sad 
close of the year, and the dark evening of exile. 
At best, all, even the splendours of 4he palace 
at such a time, were darkly contrasted with the 
images of the far away land of her birth. The 
queen atnid the bori’owed splendours of a munifi- 
cent benefactor was a way-worn and afflicted 
woman, really destitute of a country and a fhome. 

The unquenchable spirit of the woman lighted 
up her eyes, which beamed thrpugh the big tears 
that came to her relief. ' Sorrow , and regret 
had not yet profaned the fair beauty of her face 
y their furrows. The inward feeling of her 
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heart, however, was that she was isolated, and, 
in the absence of her husband, as completely cut 
off from the world without as if the chateau had 
been a deserted island, and all aroimd, whether 
ailimal or vegetable, as the waters of an inimit- 
able sea. • 

The fond mother bent over her babe, now. 
reposing beneath the richly spangled canopy 
studded with red and gold stars, which delighted 
his eye ; she thanked the King. Eternal for His 
mercy and His love. In that little boy she saw 
through the vista of year? the king of three crowns 
— the unbroken djmasty of the Stuarts ; but more 
dear to her heart there lay in health and safety her 
own dear son. To her he was truly the sweet 
young flower of promise and of prayer, growing 
out of the grave of her hopes, — that fertile 
grave which she had watered with her tears. 

The apartments of the queen were only inferior 
to those of Versailles. Riches and art, and 
even geni«s, had combined to make this house 
of residence and its furniture as comfortable as 
•they were sumptuous. Far less curious in such 
elegant specimens of the king’s upholstery than 
her usurping successor, Mary was covetous of 
thb biautiful cabinet and treasures which our 
fugitive had left behind : in her heart there was 
no room for sucli, splendid toys, for them she 
had not a jingle thought. 

After passing an hour with her ladies, whom 
she treated as sisters, talking of the past and 
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the future, without much reference to the present, 
she retired to rest for the night. 

Mary awoke the next morning to a sense of 
her royal benefactor’s munificence, which had 
prepared for her a splendid palace and a royctl 
household ; but that liberality which is wedded 
.to charity had not, as it appeared to Mary Bea- 
trice, supplied her actual necessities. With this 
impression, she joined her ladies at breakfast, 
wishing humourous^ with them, that Louis had 
acted more like that Caliph, who threw large 
handfuls of money to his friends, saying, “These 
are my posterity.” No dauphin, no child of 
France could at this crisis have been more wel- 
come to the queen and her loyal ladies, than 
such golden descendants. Amid the regions of 
romance, valuable cuiTent coins are as thick as 
blackberries. A hundred gold pieces seem to 
grow on e'wry branch of every tree. Every 
hero, or his loved one, as the case may demand, 
has a purse as full as his heart to fliiig to his 
gaoler or his deliverer. The queen, in her 
splendid reality, could not have been a heroine, 
for she 'had not the magic purses to fling at 
friend or foe. 

That true greatness which never forsakes the 
high-minded and the noble, is ever serene and 
often sublime. Now clothed ij was, in a vesture 
of amiable courtesy, and fiHed the Jittle party 
with more mirth than apprehension. Each had 
some playful resource or lucrative invention. 
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Many and varied were the plans for meeting the 
unanticipated difficulty; but on one point all 
were unanimous, — ^that money was indispen- 
sable. 

* At last,** said the queen, we shall be able 
without any difficulty to keep the oath of the 
Carthusians, which never suffers them to carry* 
any money about with them.’* 

Just as the assembly had come to the practi- 
cal decision to throw their richest jewels into 
the royal treasury, and thus to realise the house- 
hold exchequer, the rapid roll of wheels was 
heard ; the next moment the ample doors flew 
open and Mrs. Plowden and her children were 
announced. 

God be thanked, here they are !** cried the 
queen, and embraced them as friends. As for 
Mary Plowden, she numbered her among her 
choicest Marys, and took her to her arms as her 
own sister. A faint blush overspread the face 
of the f8ir girl. To the rush of anxious 
questions poured out by the queen, Mr. Plow- 
• den’s answers were regulated by his sense of 
delicacy, and his regard to the queen’s feelings, 
which were terribly disappointed, evidently not 
by thS arrival of the Plowdens, but by the ab- 
sence of the king, for whose arrival she had 
mistaken their entrance. 

After the first general greetings, inquiries and 
answers, falling down at the feet of her Majesty, 
who raised her affectionately to her arms, Mary 
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Plowden, as if unconscious of the presence of 
her whom she addressed, in an ecstasy of loyalty 
and joy, gave way to a flood of tears, exchanging 
mutual endearments and caresses with her 
beloved sovereign ; then looking inquiringly 
into her face,* asked her, Where is my brother, 
my friend, my dear comrade, whom I must ever 
recognise as my preserver and my guardian 
angel ?” 

He is not here, but is where duty calls him, 
and therefore happy,” was the reply. 

In London, the grand centre and attraction of 
intrigues, all the personages now assembled 
round the queen had met, and were by no means 
ignorant of the schemes of Lord Spenser. The 
attractive beauty of Mary Plowden, her brilliant 
prospects at court, and the great wealth to 
which she was to succeed at the death of her 
uncle, the minister of finance, pointed her out 
as a suitable, or, in other words, an affluent 
match to repair the wasted fortunes of Lord 
Sunderland’s dissipated son, who at first flattered 
himself that he could negotiate an alliance so 
highly conducive to his interests, and so likely 
to restore him to society. His gi*eat chance, he 
thought, was to take advantage of the tmsifs- 
picious disposition of the queen and the un- 
restrained choice of the ^cung lady. Late 
circumstances*^ however, had not only taught 
the noble profligate his incapacity for such an 
achievement, but practically convinced him that 
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her friends deemed him altogether unworthy of 
her affections and her hand. Indeed, she had 
avoided him ; she loathed and rejected him with 
scorn ; yet his own self-love, or his innate sense 
of her noble bearing, would not suffer him to 
Believe that the indignity put upoil him, and the 
chastisement which he suffered at London 
Bridge, were inflicted by the fair hand which he 
sought. 

In perfect justice to his character, to possess 
the lovely girl he had recourse to the unmanly 
stratagem of which the reader is already aware, 
and which was so signally defeated by the pro- 
digious prowess and valour of Comet Sti*ickland. 

At the touching recital of the agonizing fears and 
cmel perils which she had endured as a captive at 
the hands of the rufl&an hirelings, the queen was 
deeply moved. Her sympathy was only exceeded 
by her indignation against the miscreant, who 
not only disgraced nobility, but dishonoured 
human nftlure. At the same time the queen 
jvas delighted with the exploits of her former 
• page. 

‘‘ That youth,” cried she, with unwonted 
e^icrgy^ is every inch a Strickland, a worthy 
scion* of a noble house, — as loyal,” added she, 
looking at Lady Strickland (his aunt), “as he 
is brave, and as« brave as he is faithful. Hi s 
mission,”, •continued her Majesty, anticipating 
the inquii-y which Mary longed to make, “ which 
deprives us of his attendance, I am sure justifies 

• / -- .A*:.-. . ft S , 
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the confidence placed in his judgment, his tact, 
and his faithfulness, by his sovereign.” 

At this unreserved eulogium of her lover, 
Mary Plowden changed colour — turned pale. 
Again her check was flushed with a deeper 
tint than it usually wore ; and in her eye, in 
*all her features, the tender and hallowed nature 
of her love seemed to have stamped the beautiful 
impression of itself. In addition to what has 
already come before the reader, it appeared from 
what the fair maiden could recall, that so far 
as their disguises and her o^mi hurried and con- 
fused observation could allow her to judge, that 
none of her captors con’espondcd with the pro- 
portions and height of Spenser ; so it was not 
the instigator or the designer, but his bravoes, 
commanded by a Dutchman, who seized upon 
her horse and secured her to her saddle. 

It was during her visit to Lady Winchelsea, 
that, taking a ride on her favourite jennet along 
the bridle-way of a secluded and Sequestered 
wood in Kent, she was surprised and made pri- 
soner in the absence of her groom, whom one 
of the villains, who lay in ambush for her, 
secured and bound to a tree. , , 

The soldiers, with a mock courtesy, presented 
her with a paper, purporting to be a warrant 
from King William, as theyo called the Prince 
pf Orange, in .whose name they claimed her for 
his ward ; in order to secure to the Crown the 
estates to which she was likely to succeed, or, 
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in the event of her adherence to her royal exiled 
mistress to confiscate her property, and treat 
her as an outlaw. They fastened her to her 
saddle, demanding of her silence, as she valued 
her life. They assured her that their lord and 
employer — ^her true friend and future protector — 
would receive her in London, whither they were, 
hastening. Nothing further, save, the image of 
Strickland, could she distinctly recollect. The 
scene in the old church, and ajl which followed 
before her recovery, appeared to her but the 
vague dream of a dream. 

Mrs. Plowden, glad to divert the queen’s sad 
thoughts and inquiries from herself and the 
king, told all the rest. It further appeared that 
the family of the Plowdens, themselves, after 
their reunion, were the very first to relieve the 
anxiet y of Lord and Lady Winchelsea, at whose 
mansion they rested before their •embarkation 
for France. The groom had evidently been 
unhorsedf if not slain, for his riderless horse 
returned to the stables at the close of that 
, dieadful day, which witnessed the victory of 
Strickland and the death of the wretches who 
sold themselves for money. The thoughts of 
fter Ipver’s bravery, and the assurance of free- 
dom and safety, spread a glow over Mary’s 
cheek, sparkled jn her eye, and thus told her 
joy at e^ry aUuSion to the young soldier’s 
bravery. 

“ But how did the groom escape ?” asked the 
• VOL. m. . 0 
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queen, whose kindness descended to the most 
humble of her servants. 

Mrs. Plowden replied, By his own imperfect 
and incoherent account, explained by that of 
the old widow, in whose cottage Lady Win- 
chelsea, in her last search for Mary Plowden, 
discovered him, her ladyship’s most painful 
alarms were §,roused. The old woman had been 
gathering dried sticks for her lonely hearth, 
when to her hoiTor she beheld the figure of a 
man, booted and spurred, helplessly bound with 
strong cords to a neighbouring tree. His faint 
cry, for he was numbed with cold and half 
famished, pierced the poor woman’s heart ; she 
learnt from his exclamations that he was a 
Catholic, and fear of the insurgents made her 
hesitate about releasing him ; at length she cut 
the bonds with her bill, and gave the sufferer 
refuge in her secluded cottage.” 

“ She must have been a loyalist, if not a 
Catholic,” said the queen. t 

“ No, may it please your Majesty. She had 
lived under Oxendon, in principle a recusant 
and a rebel. But she saw the poor man’s 
danger,” said Mrs. Plowden ; “ saw in him a 
fellow creature in deep distress, and forgoj. wliSt 
he was. She dressed his wounds, allowed him 
to gain warmth upon her owq^ bed, and actually 
concealed him from a party of the ^insurgents, 
who seemed to be seeking for him. She sup- 
plied him with food, and sheltered him till 
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Lord and Lady Winchelsea themselves found 
him, amid the solitude of the woods, in his place 
of refuge, and removed him into their house- 
hold.” 

* ‘‘ It was noble in the poor widow,” cried the 
Bidies. • 

‘‘ But can a fanatic woman and a disloyal 
subject,” asked her Majesty, “be capable of 
such generosity ?” 

“ Not only so,” replied Mrs. Plowden, “ hut 
while two cavaliers, at least wavering loyalists, 
passed by on the other side, riding for their 
lives as recreant knights, the dear good creature 
risked her own safety and rescued the man from 
his dreadful fate.” 

“ Had she not received some kindness at the 
hands of the king’s troops ?” asked Lady 
Strickland. 

“ One of her sons, I believe, ttied by the 
hand of our young hero of the Guards who 
delivered •my daughter,” was Mrs. Plowden’s 
guiet reply. “ The poor woman’s husband had 
been shot within these two months by a party 
of our corps, soon after the landing of William ; 
ijpd two of her surviving sons, according to her 
stateaient to Lord Winchelsea, are probably at 
this very moment with the insurgents near 
Sittinghoume.” • 

“ I trust such generosity, wherever it may he 
found, will be rewarded,” said the queen, feel- 
ingly; “hut we are running up an arrear of 

• • 0 2 
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obligation on all sides ; when, however, we can 
attain the means of showing our gratitude, it 
shall not be wanting.” 

To escape from a conversation, in which, as 
the lover and the loved, she was the unavoidable 
subject, MissF Plowden had made her retreat 
.unobserved by the party. Her maid attended 
her, and, true to her vocation, evinced as much 
curiosity to know as desire to communicate a 
hundred things which struggled for vent. She, 
too, had heard about the gi’oom ; — then her own 
adventures at Faversham. A friend in need. 
Miss, is a friend in deed ; but I’ll teU you what it 
is, my dear young lady, a friend on each side is 
better still; then, when our enemies are too 
many for us, and when ^ discretion is the better 
part of valour,’ — ” 

‘‘ Yes ; but, Kate,” interrupted the lady, 
** silence is the better part of discretion.” 

‘^But, dear, dear Miss Mary, besought the 
maid, let me speak, or, after alk my eyes 
have seen and my ears heard, I shall die.” She 
ran on, ‘‘Well, when I reached these sailor, 
fellows, and made my duty to his sacred Majesty 
at Faversham, Ben Brown — oh ! such a strong 
likely chap ! — stood well with Whigs andT Toridb, 
with Protestants and Papists, as he said. This 
was how he did the agreeable^ to both, and got 
me out of the row.” 

To change ‘the subject, and to comply with 
the rule of the court, Miss Plowden returned to 
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the queen, to crave leave of her Majesty to 
dispense with her attendance for a short time. 
Of all present perhaps she was the most thought- 
ful, and even dejected, not excepting the queen 
and the oldest of her adherents. 

* Let not those who are middld-aged or old 
speak lightly of the sorrows of youth. Let us* 
not suppose it can have but few griefs. The 
troubles of young people are many and severe, 
though transient. It is natmal for us, expe- 
rienced in human difficulties and weighed down 
with many burdens and parental charges, to 
compare our trials with those of our juniors. 
Self-love, rather than philosophy, contrasts un- 
favourably our hard lot with the flowery hours 
of life’s morning. Experience in the world 
chiUs the heart, and deadens its most generous 
sympathies, and narrows its purest afiections. 
Our growth in age too often ripens* into selfish- 
ness. Hence it is that the old and the seasoned 
think so Bttle of the calamities of the young and 
fio feelingly of their own. Adversity wears 
many shapes, and those ideal sufferings in which 
it appears to the sensitive minds of youth, are 
the mogt terrible of its forms, though unseen by 
tte c81d eye of disenchanted old age. 

The queen, though old in vicissitudes and 
reverses, was still young in spirit and in her 
converse with the young nobility, .who ministered 
to her pleasures or her wants. She perceived 
that her favourite was unsettled and sorrowful ; 
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she therefore was but too glad to accede to the 
dear girl’s request. “Mignoune Mary,” said 
she, ‘'you must explore our new regions, 
examine the richly furnished apartments of our 
French palace.” The queen delighted to give 
any commissien which could interest or amuse 
the fair being, whose bright morning was already 
obscured in the dark destiny of the royal family, 
bade the young lady pass through the splendid 
saloons, and make some observations on the 
glittering ornaments — ^the tapestry — ^the carving, 
pictures, &c., directing her attention particularly 
to the exquisite taste and munificence which had 
been so royally displayed in the elegant arrange- 
ment of her dressing-room and boudoir, but 
especially her toilet table, and the splendid toilet 
service that invited her acceptance. “ Now I 
think of it,” said her Majesty, playfully, “ there 
is in the drawer of the table a casket of ebony 
richly inlaid with gold and silver, of most curious 
workmanship, which I am sure you witi admire. 
I rememember M. Tourolle, the upholsterer of 
our royal benefactor, presented it to me, and of 
which I have the key. It seemed to court our 
acceptance and demand our thanks yesterday ; 
but weightier matters left no room oifr 
thoughts for such a toy. Allez ! ma petite 
Marie.” , 

In a moment Miss Plowden was ijirly em- 
barked on her Voyage, and rejoined by her fiUe 
de chambre, who tripped along in raptures at the 
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sumptuous splendour of the palace. She had 
for some time remained in silent admiration, hut 
ventured at last, in her extravagant delight, to 
offer her opinion, and to compare all around her 
to the magnificence of Whitehall. ‘‘ With jour 
ladyship’s pardon. Miss Mary, we tnight do very 
well here, if Master Strickland— I mean tha 
young officer of the Life Guards— was here to 
ride out with you. Ah ! Miss, the country is 
like Eichmond, or even more beautiful. Soldiers 
and sailors are the oiJy men I have lately seen. 
When his Majesty comes over, Ben Brown said 
he’d like to be one of the crew.” 

“Hush ! Kate,” cried the lady, as she pre- 
ceded her attendant into the royal nursery and 
suite of apartments fitted up for the Prince of 
Wales. “ Look here, Kate,” pointing to the 
come}’ of a spacious and noble chamber, elabo- 
rately carved and gilded, curtained ^dth crimson 
velvet, and furnished with rich couches and 
Ottomans! 

In this recess, to which the girl’s eye was 
directed, stood the royal cot adorned with hang- 
ings of crimson and gold, depending from a 
canopy of the same materials. In this state cot 
Iky ihe sleeping prince, in whom a thousand 
fears and hopes were centred. The unconscious 
object of all thj^ pomp was watched by his lady 
nurses. ^As if by •some irresistible impulse the 
girl, who had been left alone with the queen soon 
after the birth of this royal child, rushed to the 
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cradle, and was about to smother him vdth 
kisses, when the nurse, shocked and alarmed, 
cried out, “ Lady Strickland ! Oh ! my lady.” 
These magic words were enough ; the maid was 
scared from her affectionate purpose and desisted. 
The young lady exchanged glances with the no^ 
tranquil nurse; and smiling resumed her tour of 
the palace, until at length she found herself in 
the queen’s private apartments. She was en- 
chanted with the« comforts, and the display of 
genius and of art. The result of wealth and the 
refinement of taste. 

Charmed with everything around her, she felt 
a transport of gratitude and joy at the thought 
that her beloved mistress, though an exile, had 
not fallen from her high estate into poverty or 
contempt ; forgetting, or rather not understand- 
ing, that the royal family of England were, in 
the midst of all this splendid dependence, 
simply indigent pensioners on the bounty of 
the King of France. Happy, thri(5b happy 
is it for woman in the day of her bitterest, 
sorrows, that the narrow sphere of her own 
peculiar duties, her domestic concerns, and the 
many things about which she is cumbered 
and careful, the fair domain of her family 
endearments or recreations, her pressing house- 
hold occupations, her omamentsi her needlework, 
her accomplishments, but, above all«#he rest, 
the imperative and hourly demands upon her 
exertions and her time occupy and absorb her. 
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Happy, truly liappy for her is it, that these 
engage her mind, absorb her being, and invite 
her attention from the outside tempest, and the 
storms of life, and the terrible assaults to which 
the stronger sex is exposed, and which a man 
Sees and feels, which invade his rCpose, and call 
him to the battle field of strife, of action, and of 
mental conflict, with the errors, -the passions, 
and aU the varied elements which oppose his 
onward course. Mary Plowden’s distant future 
had for a joyful moment ceased to intrude upon 
the joj^ul present ; the delights of the queen’s 
pleasant palace of St. Germains was uppermost 
in her thoughts. Her only future on earth was 
the prospect of meeting Strickland as devoted to 
the king and as afiectionate to herself as when 
they both loved and lived together at Whitehall. 
Her forgetfulness of the past, and momentary 
disregard of the future, were the "effect of this 
one present and dearest dream. 

In tliS young officer’s active and glorious 
^career it is impossible, thought the fair girl, that 
• love should hold the supreme and undivided 
empire it exercises on my existence, of which it 
is at opce the occupation, the necessity, and the 
resoiftce. His whole soul and body, energy and 
strength, must be in his labours and struggles 
for the king. The great business of his life in 
Scotland* tan leave but little place for any one 
created being. His power over me is absolute ; 
^my power over him . must be shared with a 
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thousand other mastering influences. And yet, 
were I the only object which could fill the heart, 
Robert were unworthy of my love. With these 
reflections she paced the ample apartments, but 
her reverie was soon broken by the exclamations 
of her attendant at the glo^^dng decorations of 
solid gold, silver, rich designs, executed by the 
ablest hands in France ; articles of vertu cast in 
marble, jasper, and porphyry, which shone in 
the queen’s dressing-room, and adorned her 
toilet table, which reminded Mary Plowden of 
her commission, and from a drawer she di*ew the 
casket of rare richness and workmanship. The 
maid was in a flutter of delight, which winged 
her movements, and prompted her respectful 
offer to be the bearer of the beautiful souvenir of 
the gallant monarch. But Miss Plowden de- 
clined her service ; the T\’eight of the little shrine, 
however, was more than she had expected, so 
that she was compelled to accept the assistance 
she had at first declined. Returning to the saloon 
she gracefully and joyfully presented the object, 
of admiration to the queen, whose secret 
thought, perhaps, was to turn it into money, 
and add the result to the general fund, of which, 
in the absence of Mary, much had beem dis- 
cussed. She applied the key which the grand 
upholsterer had placed in her hqnd the preceding 
evening. Her ladies crowded round her to 
inspect the royal gift ; when lo ! and behold ! 
the lid flew open, — Mary Plowden’s dark blue 
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eyes, beaming beneath the long lashes, are fixed 
■with an expression of watchful interest upon the 
queen’s countenance, not on the casket. The 
queen raised her eyes in surprise, but could not 
raise her hand, which grasped the jewel within 
the cabinet; a sweet smile gleamed over her 
face, like a passing sunbeam upon delicate roses,^ 
and seemed to chequer the sad ^loom of her 
existence. 

The sense of present relief vas evident in her 
face. “ Here,” said she, “ is a treasure con- 
signed to me ; but it is a burden I cannot 
bear.” 

Her wise ladies answered her, Cannot we 
share in the labour ?” 

‘‘ To each damsel separately,” said the queen, 
“ the weight is too much, but our united forces 
will b^‘ equal to the burden.” 

Miss Plowden, who was really the best judge 
of the weight, approached her Majesty, and, 
aided by Lady Almonde and Lady Powis, raised 
the secret dej)osit from its receptacle, in triumph. 
It was soon examined, balanced, and estimated. 
The result and reality were 6000 louis-d’ors. 

With that kindness so peculiar to his character, 
Loui^liad designed this delicate surprise for the 
alleviation of the queen’s distresses. This unex- 
pected relief in tjjeir diflSculties filled all present 
with thajj. satisfaction which an unlocked for 
good fortune inspires. And here, at the 
close of this chapter of varieties, we must 
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depart from the custom sanctioned by antiquity, 
and leave the heroine and her dearest friends 
and companions exempt from present peril, and 
extricated from every dreadful dilemma. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

• 

Farewell, my home, my home no longer now, 

Witness of many a calm and happy day ; 

Farewell my home, where many a day has past 

In joys whose loved remembrance long shall \2tsi.^8outhey. 

We must now return to the king, and for a 
brief space tarry with him, as with a heavy 
heart and altered feelings he looks at every- 
thing through the dim sad light of his own 
calamity. In this melancholy mood he spent 
four (lays at Rochester. Here he received no 
commmiication from William, but was visited 
by many of his friends and adherents, who 
brought «him accounts of all that passed in the 
metropolis, where his nephew had already begun 
* to exercise the sovereign authority. 

Indeed, everything concurred to strengthen 
the king's conviction, that the Prince of 
Ofai)^ intended to assume the crovm : and 
when he compared the events of the last few 
days with what he observed around him, he 
was perspaded that his ambitious competitor 
taking advantage of the religious and political 
distractions, which he himself had fomented, 
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and which convulsed England, would rise to 
the throne by flinging himself with all the 
force of his powerful talents into the errors, the 
prejudices, and the passions of the people. 

While egress from the house of his temporary 
residence towards the town was closed by thb 
military posted at the front, the road from the 
garden to tho river was left entirely unguarded. 
The very means of evasion thus afforded were an 
argument that he should not avail himself of the 
facility to withdraw from his kingdom. This 
inference was urged upon his Majesty forcibly 
by Lord Middleton in person, and by many of 
his most trusty servants, ivhile others urged his 
flight. 

Amidst the conflicting opinions, no wonder 
that the monarch’s own resolutions were unde- 
cided ; but in his distress he repeated with the 
military the experiment which he had so unsuc- 
cessfully made with the aldermen, and with no 
better result. Still every hour the king received 
visits fi’om his officers, who begged him to re- 
main, and trust all to the fortunes of war, while 
others reasoned differently. The high-spirited 
Dundee, in the ardour of a dauntless soldier, 
endeavoured to revive the energy of his dejected 
Sovereign. ‘‘Eally your troops,” cried he, 

make your stand here. Sumipon your subjects 
to their allegiance.” 

Young O’Brian’s eyes flashed fire, his nostrils 
dilated, his enthusiastic spirit could scarcely be 
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silenced. Death or victory !” cried he ; ‘‘ sure 
there’s not a drop of blood in our veins that we 
would not shed for the Faith and for the King. 
Down with the Dutch — ^let us drive them into 
the sea. No sooner,” cried the youth, looking 
at the fiery viscount, shall the rgyal banner be 
unfurled in Scotland, than all Ireland wall rise 
up like one man. Oh ! for the word,” cried he, 
as his impatient zeal boiled over, and his hand 
involuntarily grasped his sword. 

Deep and heartfelt as his sorrow was for the 
monarch, it was only when he thought of his 
passive inactivity that our young Clare’s anguish 
burst its bounds. From very boyhood he had 
loved and admired the king, whose manly courage 
by land and sea, while Duke of York, had been 
the theme of the sailor and the soldier. It was 
not enough for the Irish soldier that the reverse 
of fortune called up what many, deemed the 
noble spirit, whose courage was evinced by 
resigned * submission to the will of Heaven. 
How cruel did the decree of Providence seem to 
O’Brian ! not only that such a man should be 
visited so heavily, but that his valour and deci- 
sion of character, like his children, had forsaken 
him jAen most he requii’ed their aid. Not only 
so, but treacheiy, meanness, duplicity, and vice 
prospered against him. 

Claro Mjas too young and too Irish to know 
and feel tliat, after all, virtue has no grander attri- 
bute than its powers of endm'ance. His mind was 
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deeply tinged with the tone of that faith which 
has never died out, or even flickered in Ireland. 
He had been taught that to sustain unmerited 
aflSictions with the noble dignity of a Christian 
is the highest attainment of suffering humanity. 
He could nofi, however, identify the destiny of 
James in his adversity with that of the truly 
good great man who bears it honourably, and 
points the example of patience in suffering. 

The young guardsman paced up and down the 
hall wdth angry brow and rapid step, and in his 
musings entered a little room which opened on 
the lawm towards the river, and was used by the 
king during his sojourn at Kochester, to receive 
such of his trusty adherents and messengers as 
came to him mth intelligence or proffered advice. 
Many a pui’pose had the distracted monarch 
formed in that retired apartment, according to 
the nature sifii extent of the reports to which he 
there listened. They were as many, and as varied, 
and as conflicting as Bossuet’s “ Vgriations,*’ 
which came out in France about this time, the 
last startling revelation alw’^ays defacing the 
impression of its predecessor. As young Glare 
traversed the narrow space, urged to desperation 
by his own deep sense of the necessity fbj exer- 
tion, he expected at every step to hear the 
arrival of some officer, whom it was his business 
to show into the king’s presence. S^urveying at 
the same time all the dreary objects outside, he 
saw the shadow of a man darkening the windowy 
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and immediately a messenger from Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, was ushered into this little 
audience chamber, and announced as Mr. 
O’Brady. The fine old Irish, “ 0,” had a charm 
the ear of the man who rejoiced in the same for 
jM-incely prefix to his name. Clarew claimed the 
honour of being a countryman of the new comer, . 
though that gentleman was a friend p,nd confidant 
of a Protestant prelate, for whom, after some 
friendly conversation with him,, and an assurance 
that his mission was to remonstrate with the 
king, he gained access to his Majesty. Scarcely 
had O’Brady after his audience with James 
descended to the river, when it became Clare’s 
duty to receive another visitor, a gentleman of 
grave and dignified manners, who introduced 
himself by the name of Belson, presenting at 
the same time his credentials from Lord Claren- 
don, and demanding admission to the king on a 
matter in which the highest interests, if not the 
life of th% monarch might be deeply concerned. 
Clare apprised James of the important nature 
, of the message, and of its bearer’s urgent desire 
to see him without delay ; but soon returning, 
declared, with evident regret, that the king could 
n«t sp^k with Belson before the next morning, 
for that he was at supper at this time, and had 
many letters to write before he could retire to rest. 

Belson stook his tead, and said, with a sigh, 
*‘That will be too late — ^the morrow which 
never arrives ! ” 

• VOL. III. . D 
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Belson was a good Catholic, and, even in the 
estimation of Protestants, a very discreet and 
honest man; one who never approved the 
injudicious and violent measures and counsels 
of Father Petre, as, in truth, did none of the 
sober Eoman Catholics. The young Irish 
.Catholic expressed deep sympathy in the sorrow- 
ful disappointment of Belson, who, in return, 
was right glad to impart to Clare such opinions 
as he felt at liberty to communicate. 

To the Jesuit, Father Edward, brother of 
Lord Petre, both attributed much of the calamity 
which had overtaken James. His intrigues, his 
cabals, but, above all, his vaulting ambition 
which incurred the censure of his colleagues, 
induced the refusal of the Pope to make him a 
bishop or a cardinal. 

‘‘But,” rejoined Clare, “the episcopal dig- 
nity is incompatible with the rules of his order.” 

“ True,” replied the other; “ but the higher 
honour of cardinal has occasionally fbeen con- 
ferred on members of the society. Innocent, 
however, was inexorable, and would not grant to 
James for his foolish friend either the mitre or 
the hat; and the unseemly promotion of the 
Jesuit by James to be a privy counciKipr, was 
hailed by his enemies as an event most favour- 
able to their wishes. But us Catholics, it 
was deplored as a common, iBven a national cala- 
mity, entailing on all the royal Stuarts an heritage 
woe.” 
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Clare’s joyous, happy nature, the heirloom 
of his light-hearted father’s house, led him to 
jest rather than to discuss questions. Clare’s 
tongue and countenance wore no reserve or dis- 
guise. He was ready, dauntless, willing, active in 
inind and body, and even in his levity showed him 
self an observer, a ready contriver, with a spark: 
ling wit which scorned imprisqnment. His 
memorj" not yet overburdened, was retentive of 
overythiug he saw or heard.. His confidence, 
his luck or his resources carried him over every 
obstacle, — more especially when he himself was 
not personally concet^ied, and when he had to 
manage the affairs of others ; and under the gay 
garb of mirth and youth he had a secret supply 
of prudence. At the same time, to a severe 
observer he was not only rash and impetuous, 
but seemed to enjoy an indescribable pleasure 
and triumph in extricating himself from the 
scrapes and difficulties in which his own adven- 
tures involved him. He had been highly enter- 
stained by the importation of new fresh faces, 
and new thoughts which his Majesty had wel- 
comed that evening ; but with no visitor was he 
as much at home as he was with Belson. The 
king i^ftras naturally the theme of their conversa- 
tion and regrets. 

“ He only insists in being Pope over the 
Church ^ Great Britain, and wishes all his 
subjects to bow to his own- supremacy,” said 
'O’Brian. 
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** He never was right,” added Belson, ‘‘ since 
the loss of so much blood as these misfortunes 
have drawn from him.” 

Sure ’tis only the had dhrop that’s escaped, 
and all the good remains,” said O’Brian, “ so 
that he will soon he as brave as he was before 
the puddle got into his royal veins.” 

“ Who knpws, after all,” cried Belson, 
“whether there be not something in man’s, 
or especially kings’ natoe, — some forewarning 
like the foreboding instinct of the creatures over 
which he is lord. As in birds and beasts there 
are sympathies with the Aments which warn 
them of inclement weather, teaching them to 
fly for refuge, or even in birds of passage to take 
their flight from the land of coming storms, to 
some safer shore, so in man’s nature, I think, 
there may he some mysterious influences of the 
finer elements, calling in a prophetic spirit and 
silently seeing some dreadful intimation of a 
coming trial or peril.” “ Or rather,” r^oined the 
young man, “ his Majesty’s mind, from what I 
have observed, is tinged with a gloomy anticipa- 
tion of his future, by the hues of outward signs 
and circumstances : little ominous clouds above 
him , figures in the fire, and trifling ac(Sidents> 
with which we can have no possible connexion.” 

“‘Whatever might have been the merits or 
demerits of the king,” cried O’Brian, “the means 
employed by his ministers to efiect their own 
personal objects were disgraceful ; never, perhaps. 
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was bribery practised with more glaring audacity, 
never did corruption display itself more glaringly 
in high places. The excited passions of the 
people were invoked by those whose duty it was 
to suppress them. The purchased influence of 
foreign courts and pensioned traitors ; the miser- 
able intrigues of men, who, in the character of 
patriots, became prosperous statesmen, because 
they had a dynasty to sell.” 

“ Yet,” retorted Belson, ‘‘-that desire, which 
itself is an element to success, that never 
ceasing overmastenM impulse to win the prize, 
hardens the heart l|hinst high feelings, which, 
along the even tenoui* of calm life, had triumphed 
over every selflsh motive. In happier circum- 
stances, men of truly noble and heavenly aspira- 
tions would have never stooped to acts which 
their calmer judgment would have scorned.” 

“ The fact of the matter is,” shys O’Brian, 
“ such a man as Halifax, for instance, is en- 
trusted frith secret negotiations, which, had he 
.been only a third party and an uninterested 
observer, he would have condemned, being alike 
indignant with the tempter and the tempted. 
The rising pang of remorse is soothed by success, 
or loi^ in the victory of the man whom once it 
admonished to a better course.” 

Such was the»nature of the dialogue between 
the young«officer anS the disappointed messenger, 
who early in the evening urged the necessity of 
his immediate return to London, and took his 
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departure, leaving our young friend only with 
sad thoughts for his company, such as his con- 
versation with Belson suggested. His destiny 
seemed indissolubly associated with that of the 
king. For a moment he felt that miserable 
isolation of d!ne who has no country, no field 
for his enthusiasm, no legitimate and specific 
object for his high daring. These reflections 
and regrets, however, were soon broken by a 
gentle tap at the door. Two seafaring men, 
evidently prepared for rough weather, made 
their appearance, and were at once, agreeably 
to previous instructions, uRered by the guards- 
man into the royal presence. The king’s natural 
son, the Duke of Berwick, and Biddulph, one 
of the grooms of the bedchamber, followed the 
sailors without much ceremony, and were some 
time closeted with the king and the sailors. 
No sooner had all these departed from the house 
in the direction of the river, than the Lords 
Aylesbury, Litchfield, Middleton, afid Dum- 
barton were conducted by O’Brian to the king, 
who graciously released the young officer from 
his post in the reception room, from which the 
king had absented himself since the close of the 
evening, and permitted him to join tfeb dis- 
tinguished party, who still consulted his wishes 
and obeyed his commands. * 

I was bom fi:ee,” cried* his Majecty, and 
wish to continue so. I have often ventured my 
life in defence of my country, and am not yet 
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too old to venture it again. Let me, therefore, 
withdraw while it is in my power. I shall still, 
my lords and noble adherents, be within call, 
whenever my deluded people shall open their 
eyes to their highest duty and their truest 
interest.” He then handed a paper to Earl 
Middleton, on which was written more fully 
his sentiments and instructions ; and ordered 
him to publish it. 

Soon after the king bade farewell to his 
faithful followers and retired to bed, leaving 
them all convinced that he was now fully con- 
firmed in his orig®al intention to follow his 
wife and son, and that nothing now could shake 
his resolution to take refuge in France. 

About one o’clock on the morning of the 
23rd, the king rose, and attended only by the 
Duke of Bermck, Mr. Biddulph and De La- 
badie, the husband of the Prince of Wales’s 
nurse, left the house of his loyal host. Sir 
Kichard^Head, by a back stair and postern 
.gate. It was not without a struggle on either 
side, that Sir Richard and the king met on 
that early morning for the last time ; and 
James took the hand of his generous host in 
1)oth^his own, while his frame trembled with 
agitation. Sir Richard’s unblanched cheek, 
and clear steady eye, seemed to re-assure the 
monarcl^’fi couragfe, who after gazing on him 
steadfastly, with a look of gi’atitude blended 
with regret, said, — I have experienced, my 
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loyal Mend, at your hands that affectionate, 
devoted, and delicate attention which the 
slander of my enemies cannot alienate or im- 
pair.” Then drawing from his own finger a 
ring of emeralds, set round with diamonds, and 
placing it on that of Sir Eichard, said, wilii 
.deep feeling, “ This is the only present an un- 
fortunate king has to bestow ; accept it as the 
gift of my heart. I shall never forget . your 
courteous and respectful regard to the arrange- 
ments for my safety and comfort. In the very 
tide and whirl of the changes which have 
carried me to my capital,^and driven me back 
again as rapidly upon Eochester ; you are 
unchanged and undegenerated.” 

Truly, my liege, the vicissitudes of life and 
fortune have never, never swept after each other 
in quicker succession than they have displayed 
themselves before us the last few days, like wave 
upon wave of the restless and turning tides of 
ocean. The recent pomp, the triumph, and the 
huzzas of welcome have only given place to th^ 
louder greetings for the invader to accept that 
monarch’s throne. But the same honest hearts 
that were silent witnesses of your transient joy 
will ever sympathise in your sorrow^ anU 
minister to your wishes. Farewell, my liege.” 

The tumultuous feelings a^gd overwhelming 
misfortunes, blighted hope^ and strengthened 
fears, which distracted the monarch’s mind, had 
one mercy for him — ^that stunning sense which 
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numbs the keen feelings -so sensitively alive to 
the first assaults of calamity. For a while his 
unavoidable exertion, the expression of his 
desires, the preparations for his fiight, and the 
conversation of his friends kept him awake to his 
afflictions ; but now that all was* settled, and 
that he found himself out in the silent night, be- 
seemed almost unconscious of joy or soitow. 

Captain Macdonald joined the king in the 
garden, who walked silently and mechanically 
under his guidance to the p\ace where Captain 
Trevanion waited for him with a boat. These 
two faithful officers, who were evidently the two 
sailors who had had an interview with •James 
the preceding evening, laboured to row his 
Majesty and his comrades to the fishing smack 
which had been hired for the voyage, and which 
lay a little below Sheemess. The weather was 
stormy, the wind and tide opposed their progress, 
and after an inefiectual and dangerous attempt 
to reach the boat engaged in their service, the 
%ing and his party went on board the Eagle 
-fireship. The due respect and royal courtesy 
with which the king was received by the ship’s 
compaiw recalled his mind from its dull lethargy. 
Hfe wallf at home in a ship of war, and amid the 
interest which he felt in the terrible works and 
concealed combustible matter skilfully arranged 
below, he. almost forgot that he had not only 
ceased to be admiral of the fieet, but that he had 
abandoned the supreme command of that navy 
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which kept the world in awe — ^the bulwark of 
Great Britain. 

‘‘ The next morning,” says Lingard, he pro- 
ceeded to his own vessel. They w’ere in all 
twenty men, weU provided with weapons of 
defence.” ‘ '* 

As usual, James encountered very rough 
weather, many hardships, some dangers, and 
some diversion for his gi-iefs. The voyage, we 
shall soon see, ‘was not a mere blank in the 
royal existence ; . which, however, the squalls 
and hurricanes threatened fearfully. Heavy 
clouds were coming up on the rising wind, 
gloonfy ministers of the storm charged with rain 
and sleet. James endeavoured to cast a last 
lingering look upon the coast receding from his 
view and from his rule ; hut his sight could but 
dimly pierce through the gloom. The moon 
sailed out Of a cloud ; his eye rested for a second 
on the land which he left behind, — again dark- 
ness passed over her face, James hfid seen the 
last of his beloved England. 

The storm which had been long gathering, 
swept at last over the sea and sky ; more than 
black night brooded over the wintry waves ; the 
wind howled dismally, then raved madl^aroifiid 
the little smack, and whistled and piped in the 
rigging. The very planks and ribs of the strain- 
ing smack groaned and trembled, ae^if she were 
a living thing in agony. The battle between the 
winds and the waves was furious. The scene 
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that presented itself to the gaze of James, 
seasoned sailor as he was, was appalling ; it lay 
between him and those most dear to his heart. 
Poor James and his fortunes were indeed em- 
barked on a sea of troubles and of danger. 

• His wife and his child were uppermost in his 
thoughts — ‘'Caesar aut nullus ” applied not to 
him. To the view of all as they looked round 
on deck, the scene was one that might well have 
appalled even a stouter heart than that of James 
at that hour. Even to the hardy mariners the 
weather was dreadful and full of alarm. A 
lowering and suUen sky, whose very aspect 
seemed enough to quail the spirits by its por- 
tentous and scowling features, frowned overhead, 
and hung dismally as a sable canopy, mingling 
the bottom of its funereal curtains with the 
melancholy sea, which dashed in every direction 
against the tempest-tost vessel. •Indeed, so 
threatening and ghastly was that night-flood 
that surgad against James and his comrades, 
that the boldest could scarcely face with open 
.eyes the crested billows over which with the 
speed of an arrow the straggling ship was car- 
ried — ^now rising with her head towards the sky, 
n&w sitting into the abyss below. Those only 
who have felt that downward plunge, with its 
indescribable horrors, can form an idea of the 
sinking of .the heart 'as it goes down with the 
vessel from the wall of waters to their very base. 
At times the filling and rending sails could 
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scarcely drag the sorry bows of the boat over the 
watery hill which overhung them. Half buried 
and drenched with brine, staggering and unruly, 
she would burst away, catching in her topsail 
the powerful wind that without respite or lull 
hurled her about, up and down, and almdst 
under the steeps : at one moment bending and 
bowing as if- supplicating tha storm, at another 
flung nearly on her keel, bounding like an en- 
larged stag, from the scud, shipping seas which 
flooded her deck. Great skill and watchfulness 
were required to make her answer to her helm, 
and to keep her from broaching to, under the 
successive and sometimes conflicting impulses 
on all sides which assailed her. Towards day 
break the wind freshened into a stiff but more 
steady gale from east north-east. 

God help me ! ” cried James to his comrades 
in danger. “ “ It is a Protestant wind. The ele- 
ments in their course fight against us.” 

It was not till opposite the Downs *in the open 
sea, that the gale having almost died away, the 
deck was safe for the short parade of the 
passengers. It was now time for the sun to 
rise, but he came not from his chamber of 
clouds ; and no land could be si^nted ' at 
either side of the Channel. The pelting hail- 
stone of the night had subsided into a drizzling 
rain. It was a dull chill momifag, and the 
aspect of the scene was cheerless. The grey 
leaden atmosphere closed round the little vessel 
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as an oppression which was palpable. Nothing 
caught the eye hut the gloomy sky and the 
shadowy sea, which seemed mutually to darken 
each other, until they were blended into one 
black mass. The scene was in harmony with 
tl^ king’s mind. He paced thet short deck 
supported by Berwick, who felt more tenderly 
for his royal father than his legitimate children, 
and thus spoke : ‘‘ 0 that I could but avenge 
your wrongs, and punish those .who have driven 
you to this.” 

“ No, my son,” retorted the king, ‘‘ vengeance 
is not magnanimity ; it is a noble thing to pardon 
when the passions rise up against an insult, like 
the waves of this troubled sea against our bark. 
Cowards have marched to the battle held and 
won victories ; but a coward has never been 
known to pardon.” 

“ May we not suppose. Sire,” asked Berwick, 
meekly, that crowned heads, and the rulers 
who hold ihe sacred right from the King of 
kings, may exercise a vengeance deputed to 
them from Heaven.” 

The history of the royal prophet presents a 
very different example,” answered James. 
‘‘ Bavidfwas flying from his son as I am now 
flying from my daughter and son-in-law, — ^the son 
of my sister, your ^unt. Well, despite of his son’s 
rebellion, Di^vid loved4iim. The fugitive monarch 
bore all the signs of affectionate grief : his feet 
were bare, his head veiled, his garments rent. 
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while toiling up the Mount of Olives he wept 
for that son who warred against him ; he wept, 
too, to think of bygone joys and a father's fond- 
ness ; he wept to think of the vicissitudes 
through which he was passing. His sad com- 
rades in arms were touched by the silent sorrew 
of their beloved prince. Look at the tree 
assailed by a cloud of stones : on those who 
throw them and wound it, it casts down its 
choicest fruits or sweetest flowers. Let us in 
like manner bless those Tvho stiike us, and pray 
for those who have despitefully used us, and driven 
us as outcasts from our country and exiles to a 
foreign shore." 

** Such is the spirit of the Gospel, my liege," 
said the son, but^that same Gospel commands 
us to obey princes." 

Here Biddulph joined the monarch and his 
filial companion. 

‘‘ The Gospel," broke in the gentleman of the 
bedchamber, ‘‘ enjoins obedience tcf those who 
gdvem, whatever be the name they bear." 

Labadie, who could not resist the opportunity • 
of putting in a word, asked his Majesty whether 
Christian, in other words. Catholic subjects were 
obliged to obey heathen or heretical kin^s. * 

‘‘ Yes, Christian morality," replied James, 
at Borne prescribed obedience to the senate 
when the senate was charged with* the Govern- 
ment of the Bepublic ; in Greece, to the as- 
sembly of the people : in Turkey, to the Sultan. 
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If a government be equitable, and just, and 
tolerant, what matters it to religion whether it 
be of this or that form? Neither our blessed 
Lord, nor His Apostles, nor the Church and 
the Holy Fathers, ever sought to deprive the 
subject of his liberties, nor the sovereign of his 
legitimate sway.” 

‘‘ It is, on the contrary, may it please your 
Majesty,” said Biddulph, daily reported 
throughout the breadth and length of England 
that Catholicism is hostile to the liberty of the 
people, that its doctrines favour despotism.” 

“ This assertion,” cried James, with astonish- 
ing energy, ‘‘is a calumny, an insult to the 
religion of the Cross. When usurpation, 
conquest, or due necessity have placed on the 
people’s neck the heavy yoke of servitude, Eeli- 
gion suggests to the suiBFering people, patience, 
submission, and peace as the best' remedy for 
their evils. She lightens, but never imposes, 
the yoke. of tyranny. Much,” says James, 
“ has been said about my notion of the divine 
right of kings. God Himself certainly was 
pleased to institute the magistracy, and to com- 
municate to it a portion of His power, though 
Oft rar# occasions designated only to those whom 
he thus commissioned. God Himself raised 
Saul and David |o the throne. There is not, 
however, present on earth a royal house 
whose origin is not to be traced either to election 
or conquest. Every government^ then^ is of 
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divine institution, in this sense, that it is agree- 
able to the Almighty will that there should be 
the governors and the governed. God/’ said 
the king, solemnly, ‘‘will demand publicly of 
kings and rulers an account of the human blood 
and earthly* riches which they have wasted; 

• from the people he will exact those loyal lives 
that were destroyed by the dagger or the scaffold. 
Then will the Omniscient disown the tyrant who, 
under the garb of justice, has glutted his ven- 
geance.” Before he could say another word a 
heavy sea struck the bow, and poured in a 
cataract over him and his companions. “ Luff! 
luff 1 ’ cried his Majesty, “ that’s it.” And the 
smack turned up to the wind. Sheets of the 
briny spray and foam flew over her. “ Now ! 
Steady ! Keep her there,” said the king. 

“ There’s a squall coming,” cried O’Brian ; 
“ hark ! hdw it is already hissing.” 

Down went the peak, hut too late ; for the 
vrind catching the sail plunged the gunwale 
under. The vessel reeled, staggered, but soon 
righted ; though not before her hold took in a 
quantity of water. 

“ I’d take in two reefs,” said the king, look- 
ing to ths skipper, whose office he would no® usmp. 

“Not so, your Majesty, our case is too despe^ 
rate,” answered he. “ If shq. can’t rise to the 
sea, she must now fill and go to the bottom, 
with such a sea running and the wind consider- 
ably veering round.” 
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“ You are right, captain,” said the King ; “ it 
is no timeio shorten sail.” 

‘‘ There it comes. Here it is, sir!” was the 
cry from a man on the look out. Like a cannon 
shot the wind struck the sail, and bent the mast 
liil^e a fishing rod. She was to allJbut the most 
experienced sailor going down by the prow. 

Neither by word or gesture did James show 
that he was flurried, or excited, or afraid ; yet 
no man was more conscious of the danger. The 
wind, still shifting to the westward, seemed to 
meet another current of air. 

“ The wind coming over the ocean will meet 
the land wind,” cried James. Scarcely had he 
uttered the words, when a loud report was heard 
— the sail was reversed. The sprit which sup- 
ported it snapped in two. In an instant the 
whole canvas fluttered down into the boat. No- 
thing but the foresail was left. Hcd course now 
altered, and she flew along like a horse Tvdth the 
bit in his aiouth. 

“ That’s because the spar snapped,” cried one 
sailor. 

“ If the spar had stood,” cried another, “ she’d 
have gone down by the stem, as sure as my 
nftme’^Ben Brown.” 

The voice immediately brought theFaversham 
sailor to the memory of the king, and he at once 
recognise^ Brown, alid agreed with his opinion. 
All the anxiety of that miserable night was mercy 
when compared to what James now suffered in 
• VOL. ni. . E 
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his dread of running into the Dutch men-of-war; 
for the Dutch fleet loomed through the darkness 
which was still upon the sea. 

Control his fear as he would, still his im- 
patience and dread of being driven into the jaws 
of his enemy, would break out in words of 
•despair. ‘‘AH these things are against me,” 
he exclaimed. 

Ben Brown, touching his hat to the captain, 
said, “ Sir, let me set the mainsail on her end, 
and splice the sprit.” 

The captain assented. The sea was rolling 
heavily at the time ; every rope creaked, the 
frail boat strained and shivered at every bound. 
Just as the rigging was repaired, before the 
damaged canvas could be properly adjusted, a 
clap like that of thunder struck the vessel, and 
laid her nearly keel uppermost, answering to 
what sailors term a lurch. “ A man overboard !” 
burst from many mouths. Ben Brown had been 
dashed from his dizzy footing, ande was half- 
swimming, half- sinking, entangled in a portion 
of the rigging which had fallen with him. All 
beheld his body drifting astern. 

The horror that succeeded bafiles all descrip- 
tion ; that sudden rushing to and fro, whihoufa 
very definite object, which takes place when any 
sudden accident occurs by sep, or land, embar- 
rassed the crew and seemed to perplex the king. 
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CHAPTER XXXV/ 


O Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noise of water in my ears 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes. 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon. — Shakespeare. 

Ill this confusion, Labadie and Biddulph were 
the only persons who beheld young Clare tear 
ofif his over garments, and with one bound, 
crossing his legs and closing his feet, so as to 
cut the water, plunge into the sea ; the act, 
indeed, was so sudden that the whole passed 
like the vision of a horrid dream before the eyes 
of the beholders. The king was the first to 
apprise the captain of young Clare’s danger, who, 
in the quiet prompt way wliich ensures obedience, 
li|id the little stem boat lowered from its davits, 
and the refitted smack put about as quickly as 
he could. It was not from the tossing waves that 
Ben Brown had so much to fear, for he was an 
adSniraffle swimmer ; the portion of the severed 
rigging which entangled him was dragging him 
to the bottom. TJiis was the dread which nerved 
the arm of»€ur youn§ Irishman as he buffeted 
the waves, and had stretched out already nearly 
half a mile from the smack. 

• . E 2 
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The anxiety to rescue from a fearful fate the 
brave young man who had perilled his life for 
another thrilled through every heart on board. 
The little boat was like a cockleshell struggling 
with the waves. 

“ Give way there with a will ! ” cried the 
mate to the four men whom he accompanied. 

No mortal swimmer can hold out against such 
seas. By heavens!” cried the mate, ‘‘he has 
reached Brown, .who is clutching at him and 
pulling him down. Pull away, lads — pull ! ” 
cried he again ; and bending their bodies nearly 
double with their steady stroke, they shot the 
punt ahead with an impetus which threatened to 
diive her through rather than over the waves. 

The two men were now inseparable, for the 
sinking sailor had lost all sense but the instinct 
of self-preservation, and gave no chance to brave 
O’Brian to rescue him or save his own life. 
Though unable to turn his head round, still he 
was self-possessed ; he knew by the rattling 
sound of the row-locks that help was near, yet 
he felt that unless he stunned with a blow the 
drowning man, the chance of rescue was, indeed, 
hopeless to both of them ; so, gathering up his 
strength, he extricated himself from poof' Brot^n, 
who once more rose to the top of the water and 
convulsively seized poor Claro. The sailor’s last 
grasp seemed fatal to both lives, te^ the horror 
of the little crew in the boat, who could not 
possibly reach the drowning men till the direful 
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tragedy was complete : suddenly a third object 
was seen ahead, scarcely above the wave, and 
Lion, as quick as thought, was between the 
men, and right under the breast of O’Brian, 
whom he supported for a minute, enabling him 
to strike out for the boat, into which he was in 
a moment dragged in ; when Lion, once more 
striking out with fresh vigour and spirit, was 
in a few seconds close to the unconscious sailor, 
but wary of his grasp. The poor fellow clung 
with the tenacity of a limpet, and with all the 
strength of life’s last desperation to the rigging, 
kept floating by a portion of wood to which it 
was attached. The noble dog’s effectual assist- 
ance was not a moment too soon. The powerful 
animal, more destitute of fear than a man and 
more sagacious in the water, bore his insensible 
victim above the surge until the little boat was 
lifted on its crest ; a few minutes served to get 
both dog and man on board, when the animal 
licked th efface of brave Clare, then barked with 
dehght, and caressed Ben Brown, warming him, 
and chafing his skin with his rough tongue. 
In ten minutes later the whole p^y were 
swinging from the davits. The smack again 
pftt before the wind, which was now no longer 
Protestant, but north-west. 

Great was the gratitude of the sailors as they 
received into the smack their rescued comrade, 
and deep was the emotion of the king when he 
recovered the preserver of his faithful follower, 
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to whom he extended his hand, which the 
drenched and dripping guardsman pressed fer- 
vently to his lips. With expressions of sensitive 
compassion, the king said, mournfully: ''But my 
young friend, you are injured; your head bleeds.” 

It is nothing,” cried Clare, “ but a scratch 
by Ben Brown, whom for love I knocked down.” 
Then he carelessly wrung the brine from his 
streaming hair. He patted Lion, who seemed 
to claim his share of admiration and praise. 

“ Your own conscience and sense of this 
noble deed will be a higher reward than majesty 
has to bestow.” 

‘‘It would,” laughed the young guardsman, 
“ be difficult, sire, to say which in a romance 
would be esteemed the real hero of the voyage : 
Ben, who by repairing the rigging saved the 
crew and passengers ; I who vainly attempted 
to rescue him; or the noble animal who pre- 
served the lives of us both. In fact Lion is ! ” 

Before he could utter another syllable. Lion, 
hearing his name, dashed frantically about the 
king, shaking his shaggy coat, from which the 
spray flew up into his Majesty’s face; then 
springing up to him, and courting his royal 
caresses, he flung the water with which^he was 
saturated all over the king; then crouched at 
his feet, barking at him (with delight, till 
Biddulph exclaimed, “ The king hatf yet a loyal, 
if not a papist dog, to bark about him.” 

With a brief and courteous acknowledgment 
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of his Majesty’s congratulations, Clare hastily 
let himself down into the cabin, or rather, into 
the hold, and in half an hour returned, having 
changed his dress, and taken a restorative, with 
the same light and cheerful countenance he 
always wore, and as if nothing morewhad occurred 
than a usual bath. 

On Brown, however, the long immersion and 
the entanglement with the spar and tom can- 
vas had produced a more serious effect; nor 
was it till he had been plunged in a hot bath 
and rolled up in warm blankets, that he slowly 
opened his eyes and faintly muttered Grog ! ” 
Those who knew him best, and his love for 
the maid whom he followed, shook their sides 
with a burst of laughter, which was heard 
above the storm. “ Do you mean Kate or 
Grog?” asked O’Brian, who had ascended in 
time to hear what was going on. • 

‘‘ Tell her to bring me the grog,” groaned the 
shivering «wain, if not the hero. The grog was 
supplied, and did its duty, though not ministered 
by the hand of Kate. 

The ship had still a great deal of motion. 
The gale was spent ; but the sea called up by 
the violence of the wind had not yet subsided, 
and the waves rolled one after another, rising 
and falling again%like the heaving breasts of men 
who are just desisting from conflict. 

The rough weather, and the cold wintry 
showers had made the air so raw and the deck 
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SO uncomfortable, that the king, highly diverted 
and really in good spirits, followed the associates 
of his voyage and went down in the little cabin, 
where the brave Captain Trevanion had himself 
made a wood fire, and was preparing something 
hot and savoury for the refection of his Majesty 
and his adherents. 

Clare, who was still attending to Brown, 
was suddenly astonished by a roar of laughter, 
amid which to his delight he recognised the 
mirth of the king, and rushed in to enjoy the 
joke. Sure enough he found his Majesty abso- 
lutely diverted from his excessive grief; not 
only amused, but overpowered by irresistible 
laughter. More than ever was the Honourable 
O’Brian impressed with the truth of his sprightly 
father’s doctrine, that in every real man, even in 
the Saxon animal amid the daihest tragedy of real 
life, there is a secret store of the comic, which 
seems, perhaps, only the more ridiculous from 
the close alliance there is between the tear of 
grief and that of laughter. Hard, indeed, and im,- 
penetrable must that bosom be which has no 
little hatchway of fun or humour battened down, 
it may be as a rule too deep and still for out- 
ward indication, yet susceptible of a feertaih 
touch, and set in motion by the most simple 
process ; such as the accident^which awoke the 
mirth of King James in thd midst ofihis miser- 
able voyage, when he saw the brave Captain 
Trevanion conquered by some eels which were 
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by no means reconciled to the operation of 
skinning them. They slipped through his 
fingers. When at length he managed to put 
them into the frying pan for dinner, they slipped 
soon out of the frying pan into the fire ; for in 
the frying pan there was a large hole which he 
had not previously discovered. The utmost 
ingenuity of the gallant oificer was called into 
action, and the hole eventually stopped with a 
pitched rag. No sooner was the desperate escape 
of the eels thus prevented, than the captain pro- 
ceeded with great composure to tie a tarred rag 
round an old cracked can, to make it hold hot 
water for the whisky punch they were preparing 
for the king. Here again the king’s loud laugh 
burst out from under the pressure of mortal 
sorrow. All difficulties being at length mastered, 
the cuisine was accomplished. The royal party, 
less formal than classical in their attitudes, but 
stiU with deference to Majesty, made a serious 
attack up®n the good things which the faithful 
Achates had prepared, “et socios partitur in 
omnes.” O’Binan, however, positively but 
courteously declined the eel which was allotted 
to his share. 

* ‘‘ There is one for each of us, young gentle- 
man ; and I am sure your swim must have 
given you an appetite for the largest,” said the 
captain and the cool?. 

‘‘I never eat fish but on a fast day,” answered 
the comet. 
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Well, but we have nothing better to offer 
you.” 

“I have another reason for abstaining par- 
ticularly from eels,” said the young man 
gravely. 

Rray, what is it, young Sir?” asked thfe 
king. 

‘‘ Since your Majesty condescends to ask, I 
must answer,” said the young man, with a 
profound reverence, at the same time helping 
himself to a piece of bacon, and arranging the 
materials for some punch, he said, with an ex- 
pression of melancholy, ‘‘ During my residence 
at Christ Church I joined an Oxford pai*ty, who 
visited the sister University, Cambridge, and on 
our return we explored the Cathedral of Ely, 
and supped at the Lamb.” Among the luxu- 
ries of the city we had oceans of fat eels, but I 
could never taste an eel since, for scarcely had 
we finished, when a minor canon joined us, and 
affected us much by his account of th^j scene of 
suffering and distress to which he, good man^ 
had ministered in the Fens. The young widow 
of Ely and her drowned husband are still but 
too fi*esh in my memory. One foggy morning, 
when the viewless waste between Ely*and*a 
little village called Coveney was shrouded in one 
chaotic mass of gloom, the wife, -who had scarcely 
passed the honeymoon, missed her •'husband, 
with whom she had not yet learnt to live on the 
best of terms. Nothing was heard of him for a 
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fortnight. The wife, of course, was in deep 
distress ; so much so, that when his body was 
at last found in a dyke near Coveney, from 
which he had often supplied his fair bride with 
eels, no one liked to break the news to her, 
Especially as the finding the body was accom- 
panied by what her neighbours thought would 
shock her dreadfully : namely, that when the 
poor fellow was pulled out of the fen ditch a 
great number of eels fell on the grass from his 
body; the fact of the matter is,” said the 
speaker, that he was full of them. At last 
a friend undertook to break the intelligence and 
receive the widow’s instructions. This he did, 
not omitting delicately to mention the eels. 
The story told, ’tis herself, he asked, ‘What 
are your wishes ? for,’ says he, ‘ with the rest 
of your friends, I am anxious to obey your 
orders.’ The sorrowing widow removed her 
handkerchief from her eyes, and murmured out, 
‘ Send hSme the eels, and set him again ! I 
Am very fond of eels.’” 

The inimitable way in which our Clare, whose 
face was a tragedy, told the story, filled the 
whole party with sympathy for the poor widow 
up to* the very last sentence, when a roar of 
laughter, of which the most grave were ashamed, 
shook the glasses off the temporary table. 

No soefier had this subsided, than the king, 
desirous to escape the charge of levity, accounted 
^for the immoderate laugh which escaped him at 
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the hissing of the fat eels grilling in the fire, by 
saying, Among the many and popular plots 
hatched by the Duke of Shaftesbury and the 
exclusionists, for prolonging my banishment 
from my brother’s court, when Duke of York, 
involving the duchess, there was one which 
ascribed to Madame de Mazarine and to us a 
contrivance to poison the king, my brother. 
The object of the plot was to bring a great army 
from Flanders and France to place me on my 
brother’s throne ; a great many Parliament men 
were to be boiled alive to make a Sainte 
Ampoule, or oil, to anoint me and all my suc- 
cessors at their coronations. The rich savoury 
smell of the eels, the fumes of the rashers of 
bacon, which filled the hold with their fragrance, 
the simmering and hissing of the gravy, bore a 
chorus which sang in my ear the song of the 
Parliament men, undergoing the necessary decoc- 
tion for the villanous unction.” The monarch 
was going on to prove how this tale*had been 
seriously deposed on oath before two secretaries 
of state, when he was abruptly cut short by the 
cry on board: “A ship ahead — ahoy!” The 
vessel was bearing down upon the sorry smack 
from the north-east. James’s party, however, 
had no glass. As she neared them, therefore, 
they could not tell whether the vessel was an 
enemy or not. She had fioisted tht English 
colours, but still continued to bear down upon 
the smack. Trevanion, not feeling secure. 
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made the most of his battered sails, and put his 
craft right before the wind. 

“ I think our little guns will soon send her a 
splice of our mind,” cried O’Brian ; We are 
her match if it comes to fighting hand in hand.” 
• The king was thoughtful; “ Shais an English 
yacht,” cried he. 

The weather, which had proved hazy all day, 
now cleared up, and fully revealed the craft, 
which to the thorough-bred, seamen, familiar 
with the build and slight varieties in the rigging, 
appeared to be no other than the frigate of Lord 
Dumblain, son of Earl Danby. She was com- 
manded by her noble owner, who claimed her 
as his own independent vessel, in which he 
crossed and re-crossed the sea with various 
despatches and resolutions between England 
and Holland, and promoted the object of 
William. She was doubtless still charged with 
intelligence to secure the throne which he had 
usurped. • 

. No sooner had the master of the smack made 
out the frigate to his satisfaction, and directed 
the king’s attention to the Union Jack, which 
was waving aloft in defiance of some formidable 
Ibe, tBan his Majesty declared, that of late men 
sailed under such false colours, that the most 
skilful sailors were often puzzled how to trim 
their saijs quick Enough for the protestant 
whirlwind, and the political hurricane. Such 
mariners as my Lord Dumblain, will go to 
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bed an Englishman to-night at Dover, and rise 
out at sea a Dutchman, under Dutch colours 
next morning. 

“ Or, may it please your Majesty,” said the 
Captain, “ under any ensign by which he would 
try tomislead those who are too well experienced 
in his manoeuvres to be deceived by any colours 
which he may display. The best ruse, however, 
was that carried out by Captain Gray, who, though 
unconscious of the royal charge of the queen 
and the prince, deceived the worst designs of 
these double-faced Anglo-Dutchmen. The de- 
spatches given up by Gray to the Dutch com- 
mander, have baffled and confounded all the 
traitors at the Hague. They are still on a 
wrong scent, and therefore no counter-plot can 
imperil us with the Dutch men-of-war, which 
are by this time off the Downs. They are 
more perplexed by the schemes of our men, than 
the thunder of our cannon. Had Dartmouth 
been as faithful as Strickland, your flee^ had this 
hour been the bulwark of your throne.” 

The king was much affected, but assured 
all present that through the assistance of the 
King of the French, and the co-operation of 
the Irish, he should soon recover his domhiionii. 
The king’s voyage was not a mere blank in his 
existence ; for it gave him a fresh interest in 
life and recalled his though\is from himself, and 
carried them on to the queen and the prince. 
Still the exertion which he had made to cheer 
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his comrades in adversity was too much for 
him, and once more he relapsed into his former 
gloomy state — spaced up and down the little 
deck with hurried uneven step — ^until worn out 
with fatigue, he took advantage of the calm 
and went down to rest, and was .soon asleep. 
It was the sleep of weariness, not of peace ; 
his min d was agitated, even during slumber 
with many of the exciting subjects and circum- 
stances w'hich had occupied hi& waking thoughts 
and were the theme of his conversation. Still 
he awoke not, until aroused from his heavy 
slumbers by the grating of the fishing-smack 
against the shores of Ambleteuse, near Boulogne, 
on the early morning of Christmas-day. The 
first struggling contest between light and dark- 
ness was a very dreary time ; the December 
air was cold — ^the want of real refreshing rest 
was by all severely felt. Stupor usui’j^fed the place 
of sleep, and was heavy on their eyes. The 
relaxed nerves and careworn spirit of James pre- 
si^ged the misfortunes which they had no strength 
to bear, but which were happily after all but 
the prophecy of a mournful heart, unsolaced 
by the solemn blessing of the midnight mass for 
which tie had devoutly sighed, but sighed in 
vain. 

The king sent his son Berwick forward to pre- 
pare the c^ueen for tfis arrival at St. Germains 
towards the close of the following day with the 
rest of his party. 
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Passing along the picturesque banks of the 
Seine, below the heights of St. Germains they 
were soon on the verge of the circle of mountains 
that surround the plains of Paris. A region of 
royal magnificence was spread before them, asso- 
ciated with the infiuences of the capital. 

Down to the period of the Bourbons, who 
were indeed kings, and had left the indelible 
history of moral, as well as physical power, 
expressive of their dynasty of five hundred 
years — monuments which seemed to connect 
their past with the present, and point* to their 
future rule. 

Nearly every step of the amphitheatre of hills 
to the west of Paris is a history. Palaces, 
pavilions, forests, parks, aqueducts, gardens, or 
chases bear witness to the splendours of fallen 
greatness. 

A carriage- drive or terrace, of a mile in length, 
of striking magnificence, overlooks the river at an 
elevation of several hundred feet abov^ it. The 
palace itself, a quaint old building, the architec- 
ture of which is something in the style of that 
of Elizabeth of England, has now long been 
abandoned as a royal abode. Its last royal 
occupant seems to have been our unfoH;unate 
monarch, who approached it to join his queen 
on the 28th of December, 1688. It is 
said to have been deserted by itSoroyal pro- 
prietors because it commands a distant view of 
the beautiful, but sombre, spire of St. Denis, 
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whose walls overshadowed the vaults of the 
Bourbons, as the solemn and silent monitor of 
their mortality. 

An aqueduct, almost worthy of the Bomans, 
gave an imposing idea of the scale on which 
th^se royal works were carried out. ,It might be 
seen at the distance of a league — a vast succes- 
sion of arches, displaying a broader range of 
masonry than is generally to be seen in Europe. 

The winter evening, however had set in too 
heavily to reveal much more than a very dim and 
indistinct outline of their future residence to the 
travellers. 

After the long and weary toil of travelling 
a hazardous and distressing journey, about six 
o’clock James and his devoted followers were 
entering the grand chateau or palace, into which 
the queen had only passed the day before. 

Her Majesty and her ladies had disposed of 
the casket with its valuable contents, mentioned 
in a formqf chapter, and had just taken her 
place on the royal couch prepared for her, when 
Louis and his courtiers filled the chamber where 
her Majesty, Mary Beatrice, received them. It 
was while sitting near the queen that Louis 
heard that the king of England was already 
within the chateau, and he hastened to welcome 
his unfortunate cousin. They met in the hall 
0f guards. ^ James entered at one door as Louis 
advanced to meet bim by the other. With slow 
and fp.ltering step, overpowered at the mqnificent 
•VOL. m. . F 
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hospitality of Louis, the King of England bowed 
BO deeply, that he seemed to be throwing him- 
self at the feet of his royU kinsman, when Louis 
caught him in his arms and embraced him cor- ^ 
diaUy, or, as the news letter from Versailles, in 
Lingard’s appendix, says : ‘‘ Us se sont eri- 
brassis a quatre ou cinq reprises, toujours 4gale- 
ment baiss4s, et cela a dur6 prfes d’un pater 
noster, sans qu’on ait entendu ce qu’ils se sont 
dits dans ces embrassements. Incontinent le 
roi I’a men4 dans la chambre de la reine, lui 
donnant la droite sur lui. Sa Majeste Ta pre- 
sente en meme temps a la reine en lui disant, 
Madame, voila un gentilhomme de votre con- 
noissance, que je vous amene.” 

Mary Beatrice uttered a cry of welcome, and 
wept for joy. The ceremonious French courtiers 
were astonished by James’s passionate demonstra- 
tion of affection for his wife before them aU. 

The ch&teau assigned for the residence of the 
exiled King and Queen of England was one 6f 
the most beautifiil and healthy of all the palaces 
of France. There was scarcely a room in it, or 
an object in the neighbourhood, which was not 
endeared to James by many tender associations. 
Here, though a fugitive with the qileen iis 
mother, he had passed the days of his boyhood 
and early youth ; here, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he found himself aii exile once more, and 
the only survivor of his comrades in adversity. 
Mother, brothers, sisters, all were dead; but 
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though dead, still spoke mournfully and affec- 
tionately from their graves, aftd his sad spirit 
held communion with theirs. 

But the children whom God had given him, 
who not only owed him their being, but the very 
ppwer of wounding him, had betr^ed and for- 
saken him. The son of his beloved sister, the 
cruel husband of his false and unnatural daughter, 
had driven him from his throne, and involved 
all who were most dear to him (on this side 
heaven) in his fate. The cloud which long, long 
ago passed over the morning of his days, now 
seemed to be darker than ever, charged with a 
thousand vicissitudes and sorrows, and now 
shrouding the evening of his life in a retrospect 
of melancholy. The dark tragedy of his father’s 
death would involuntarily arise to his memory 
and his heart, and inscribe there in letters of 
blood a fearful dream of the future. • 

The shrubs and fountains, the pleasure- 
grounds ai^ the well-remembered scenes through 
which in youth he loved to stray, where with his 
brothers and sisters he was wont to play, all 
called up the past — all were calling “ James.” 
But the James whom they invoked was absent. 

Jf thwe was much to cheer, there was, indeed, 
much, very much, to make him sad. 

It was truly a happy evening, that which the 
re-united kyig and queen passed in the palace 
of St. Germains, for there is nothing which so 
pleasantly heightens the zest of joy as the calm 

• r 9 
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remembrance of pain — nothing makes the sense 
of safety so glad^as dangers past. Tears flow 
from joy and sorrow. They now flowed from 
both, and like kindred drops were mingled into 
one stream. The queen divided the griefs of 
her husbani^ and doubled his happiness ; but 
still both were moumfiil. Their reunion in 
France was in reality separation from England : 
banishment from their realms, the loss of their 
throne. No wonder, therefore, that their horn* 
of bliss was tinged with melancholy. 

To God and themselves their own deep, secret, 
mutual woes, and trembling hopes were known. 
Their hearts’ fond treasure, the little prince, 
was the first dear object of their wishes and 
desires. It was, therefore, a relief to both to 
hear, just after the first gush of affection and 
raptures of such a meeting, the friendly voice of 
Louis inviting James to the royal apartments of 
the Prince of Wales. On his way to his second 
treasure, James followed Louis throsigh all the 
glowing splendours of the gorgeous saloons and 
withdrawing-rooms. The two monarchs, in their 
progress to the grand nursery, passed through 
the courtiers of France and the adherents of 
James. On both the royal cousins bbstow^d 
those looks and words, and graceful condescen- 
sion which became each : which none but kings 
can pay, and none but ccbrtiers knpw how to 
receive and acknowledge. As there was no 
parade or display affected in the paliteness of 
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the kings, so their respective addresses put all 
present in good humour witl^ themselves ; and 
yet the courtesy of England was put to the test 
by France and the formality of the period. At 
length, to relieve the king from the embarrass- 
ment of his position, and the couriers from that 
restraint which they could not but feel in the pre*- 
sence of the Grand Monarque, Louis said, direct- 
ing his looks more particularly to the King of 
England and his followers, . 

“ I will show you a real treasure, on our way 
to the one you value most of all and approach- 
ing gracefully a small panel covered with two 
richly-carved and gilded doors, he opened them, 
and drawing aside a silk curtain, displayed to 
the view of all near him an inner frame, con- 
taining a Madonna exquisitely painted. 

‘‘That,” said the Grand Monarque, “is an 
undoubted Corregio, and one of the most perfect 
pictures that master ever painted. See the 
bend of that head ; so full of grief and resigna- 
tion ; look at the beauty of the colouring, too ; 
that tear upon the heavenly cheek; the faint 
pink tinging the nostril, partaking of the blue 
of the drapery. The hands crossed on the 
breastf Every point so correct — all so graceful 
and so full of contour.” 

With her head still bent, and her eyes now 
bending uppn the grdtod, there was one beholder. 
She took a few steps apart from the rest, then 
tui’ned •again, and raising her eyes between 
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irresolute conduct and apprehension, as if she 
wished, but feared to speak. The King of 
England spoke to her with gaiety and cheer- 
fulness, for he had known her almost as his own 
daughter. Whether it was the roseate tint of 
warm blood* rushing from the heart, or th© 
bright glow of the lights reflected from the 
damask curtains on her cheek, history declareth 
not; hut she felt there was crimson rising to 
her face ; on some light excuse, therefore, she 
left the room, and in her retreat was startled to 
find herself in an ante-chamber through which 
the monarchs were passing to the royal babe’s 
apartments. They discovered the poor young 
lady with a handkerchief in her hands, wiping 
aw^ay those tears which she could not restrain. 
She fixed her eyes anxiously on the king, 
apparently struggliog to speak ; words, however, 
at that tryibg moment, failed her ; the sorrowful 
glance of the King of England met hers. Calm, 
^gnified, and almost affectionate, it »was ; and 
suddenly turning a look full of paternal regard 
cm the fair girl, who but too evidently desired to 
say something to him, which her tongue refused 
to speak, he extended his hand to her, and 
motioned her to approach ; then, agreeably to tike 
custom of the time and place, he kissed her on 
both cheeks, and spoke of her father and mother. 
There was in her manner* something affecting 
which she could not conceal. The same drops 
which fiow from sorrow, seem also to hive their 
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BOtirce in joy ; and the King of England knew 
not to which of those feelings to ascribe those of 
Mary Plowden. But taking her trembling hand 
in his, he asked her whether her grief was for the 
destiny in which his fortunes had involved her, or 
f<^ gladness at the reunion of the royal family. 

“ For neither, my liege,” said the unsophisti- 
cated girl plaintively. ‘‘ Why then, since you 
are one of us, how can you thus grieve ?” said 
the king. “But Eobert,” said Mary, “when 
shall I see Eobert, my early friend — my brother 
— my deliverer ?” 

“ He is gone to second loyal hearts in Scot- 
land, and will accompany me probably to Ire- 
land on his return,” answered the king almost 
sternly. 

She coloured deeply. The king, with his 
royal conductor passed on, and so absorbed was 
he in liis own domestic affairs and public in- 
terests, that there was no room in his thoughts 
or his he^ for the little affair of Mary’s love 
and fear for him whom the king had banished 
from her presence. 

In the first burst of her grief, Mary forgot 
her heart’s treasured consolations, which reason 
aftd religion had garnered up in her days of 
tranquillity. The stores which she had gathered 
were not equal to her regrets. She could only 
think of 5iphert and his absence — her former 
happiness and the sad separation &om him she 
loved. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


O coll not to my mind what yon have done ! 

It sets a debt of that account before me, 

Which shows me poor and bankrupt even in hopes ! — 

* Congreve, 

Notwithstanding all the proofs of friendship 
which the great King of Ftance so hospitably 
evinced for the English royal part}^ oh whom 
he conferred the richest gifts of munificence, and 
that noble sympathy w’hich alike did honour to 
his head and heart, it was too plain, that even 
his influence and support could not restore the 
exiled monarch’s crownas. 

Their reign in England w^as at an end. If, 
amid the Highlands of Scotland, ^here still 
beamed a gleam of hope, it was fitful and un- 
certain; and though Ireland was still faithful, 
the Stuarts were pensioners on French bounty ; 
yet everything which charity could suggest or 
courtesy accomplish was done to allevftite the 
dependence of the fallen family, and to recon- 
cile them to their position. The French state 
ofiScers and dependents w^e quickly ^superseded 
by the noble English, Scotch, and Ush emi- 
grants. Among these the member of the 
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queen’s houseiold were ‘most distinguished for 
their fidelity and loyal devotion. Nearly all 
the adherents who followed their Majesties 
had applied to the Prince of Orange for pass- 
ports to France. William granted the passes, 
tut outlawed aU that availed themselves of 
them, and confiscated their property — mem- 
bers of the Church of England, as well as 
servants, and even menial servants; even the 
queen’s old coachman, who had formerly served 
Oliver Cromwell in that capacity, was at St. 
Germains, reinstated in his office, and there 
died at an advanced age. 

Those ladies of the bedchamber who were 
compelled to femain in England with their 
husbands and families, like Lady Arabella Went- 
worth, Mrs. Dawson, and others, defended the 
queen’s character in England with great zeal. 

It was only a few days after the reunion which 
we have described, and on the evening of the 
same daji on which the first court was held by 
the exiled king and queen at St. Germains, that 
the queen sat in her own apartment, surrounded 
by her ladies, her beautiful large dark eyes were 
tearful, her complexion beautifully clear and 
ibme\fhat pale. Her sensitive mind apparently 
received but little pleasure from the splendour 
with which the generosity of Louis surrounded 
her. Sha»evidently* felt at her secret heart that 
the splendid sorrow to which herself and her 
unhappj^ lord were reduced as a degradation. 
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Many a little incident, piece of famiture, or 
memorial of other days, served to remind her of 
the height from which she had really fallen. 

Her chamber was hung with a superb set of 
tapestry from the designs of Le Brun, and the 
upholsterer h^d, with artistic regard to pictorial 
effect, chosen the alcove, which, according to 
the domestic arrangement of France, is the 
recess in which the bed is canopied and secluded, 
as the fittest plaqe for the scene represented, — 
the tent of Darius. 

I cannot,** cried the queen, plaintively, to 
those around her, ‘‘repose myself on my bed 
without having the pathetic history of that un- 
fortunate family, and the king hknself, all throw- 
ing themselves at the feet of Alexander, always 
before my eyes. Am I not,** cried she, “ sensible 
enough of my calamities, without the picture of 
them constantly before me ?** 

Mary Plowden silently listened to this in- 
voluntary burst of the queen*s compjaint, and 
resolved instantly to have, if possible, the tableau 
of the royal suppliants removed, and replaced 
with another piece representing a triumph, a 
welcome to former glories, and reinstatement. 
Had Mary’s happiness been less identical than 
it was .with that of the queen’s, she must have 
felt for her anguish ; for the young lady herself, 
in virtue of her well-known* place in JJie queen’s 
regard, was honoured in a similar manner. The 
alcove, which w4s decorated and dedica#d to her 
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slumbers, had also a history, which brought 
before her, in one glance, a romance and a 
tragedy, which, if depicted in a book, could only 
rise before her line upon line, here a little and 
there a little; but which in her tableau brought 
at once into her presence a world of love, of 
crime, of mortal passion. 

Miss Plowden was on her way to the vice- 
chamberlain, to seek his interference with Louis 
for the immediate removal ,of the offensive 
tapestry, when she met Clare, to whom she had 
been introduced as to an acquaintance of Bobert 
Strickland, and a young gentleman of great 
merits and loyal principles. His appearance 
said he was but a mere boy. His manner, too, 
though perfectly courteous in the presence of the 
young lady, was at first diffident and embarrassed. 
In such cases, particularly with a young Irish- 
man, the young English lady has* a decided 
advantage. 

Mary ^as still hesitating outside the door, 
when Clare in his passage to his own apartment 
met her. 

She endeavoured to drag him into a conversa- 
tion for a few minutes, and make him more at 
Imme. • She talked like a connoisseur on all the 
subjects in which she was told he was versed ; 
she called his attention to fine pictures, cabinets, 
china, an^^ther articles of vertu, with which the 
apartment in which they met was decorated. 
One thid^ led to another, so that she adroitly 
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glided into the matter of the tapestry, which 
grieved the eye of her Majesty, and the fair girl’s 
own wish to have it changed for something more 
cheerful. 

‘‘ Is it your wish, fair lady, that the picture 
should be repioved at once, unknown to our poor 
queen ?” 

Certainly,” replied the damsel. 

** Trust it to me, and it shall be done,” said 
the^ comet, and iipmediately repaired to sl French 
officer still in the household, well-knoum to 
Lauzun, whom Clare had met at Whitehall. It 
was the same household officer who had super- 
intended the putting it up, equally regardless of 
expense and the queen’s feelings. It was at once 
removed ; but no sooner had the queen heard 
of the step which her favourite lady had ventured 
to take, than she mildly chided her, and regretted 
that in a moment of unreserve she had com- 
plained of a beautiful design, which was intended 
for her pleasure. The young lady e^^used her- 
self by the acknowledgment that her sympathies 
for her Majesty were called into action by the 
images which stood out dismally before her own 
eyes, in her own alcove, and which disturbed 
her dreams. • • 

‘‘ Easy is my bed,” said the fair maiden, “ it 
is easy ; but it is not to sleep that I incline,, 
for the scene which is spread beforp^me is ever 
impressed on my imagination, on it my eye rests, 
and through it sees the original. My thoughts 
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trace the calamity of life^ I know/’ said the 
maiden, ‘‘and evoke the same sufferings, — 
levelling misfortunes awake the same feelings 
in the breast of us all, young and old.” 

“But, surely, you can sleep in peace and 
honour?” said the queen. • 

. “Yes, madame, but the picture assumes a 
life and a meaning which transports me to the 
times and the persons whom it portrays.” 

In reply to the queen’s desire. Miss Plowden 
reluctantly described the figui-es on her tapestry. 

“ It is,” said the blushing girl, timidly, 
for she was in the presence, not only of the 
queen, but many of the court ladies, “it is 
the history of Fair Eosamond — of love and 
crime. She is sitting with her maidens 
binding up flowers. A cavalier is gazing 
on her from the background, and evidently 
exciting greater interest than the flowers. In 
the second compartment the maiden is seated 
apart fron^ her companions, the flowers scattered 
and neglected by her side. The colour glows 
richly on her cheek ; there is a smile upon 
her lips. The third, a cavalier, is kneeling at 
her feet, while the downcast eye and yielding 
band betrays that his suit is granted almost 
before it is asked. Fourth, a banquetting- 
loom — the cavalier and the maiden are seen 
beneath a^yal candpy. The gems are bright 
in Rosamond’s braided hair ; her neck and arms 
are laden with orient pearls ; but her cheek is 
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paler thaiii its wont, and the soft blue eyes have 
a look of care far different from that they wore 
when heeding how best the primrose and the 
violet might consort together. This was followed 
by the parting of the frail one and her royal 
lover — she n^iy not accompany him — his face is 
averted. Fifthly, she kneels a penitent at the 
foot of the crucifix, her long fair hair is unbound, 
and the sackcloth robe is girded by a cord round 
her slender shap^, her hands clasped, her eyes 
bathed in tears. Sixthly, a different lady sits 
beneath the royal canopy; she is alone — ^the 
diadem is on her cold and haughty brow — there 
is no pity in her stern cold face, and the smile 
on her lips bodes death. Before her stands the 
lovely culprit, whose fatal beauty, and, still more, 
her fatal love, are to be so dearly requited. 
The mouth is yet red with the blow infiicted by 
the vindictive queen, but her eye, though sad, is 
resolved. The dark cup is in her hand — she 
turns aside from the dagger, too cm^l for her 
gentle grasp. Seventhly, a little chapel, where 
the mourners are ranged torch in hand, and 
before the altar the robed priests are chanting 
the service for a departed soul. An old man 
stands near. His face is buried in his *cloa]s»; 
and in the midst, laid upon an open bier, is the 
‘Fair Eosamond.’ King Henry, kneeling by 
the coffin, bends in speechless despajf over the 
victim of his love.” 

She had scarcely finished this description, 
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when Glare entered the apartment, and presented 
on one knee a note from Lauzun, who begged 
to wait on her Majesty at her convenience. The 
young officer was gracefully retreating with the 
queen’s answer, when she motioned him to delay. 
She was akeady aware of his success in removing 
the Greek representation from her alcove, and 
affected stem displeasure at such a bold under- 
taking without her sanction. 

The youth pleaded that his motives were his 
only apology, then slightly colouring, as he 
glanced at Miss Plowden, he added that he was 
sorry to have exceeded his duty, but that he was 
under the impression that it was her Majesty’s 
pleasure that the solemn tableau of ancient 
history should give place to something more 
sprightly. Severe and sudden as had been the 
changes of her voice and manner through this 
short interview, there was a plaj^ful smile which 
broke through the unusual harshness of the 
queen’s qpuntenance. Mary Plowden kept her 
eyes fixed on the ground, then raising her head 
declared that she, not Mr. Clare, was the culprit 
in consulting the queen’s, or rather her own 
wishes. 

• ‘‘I •see through it all, ma mignonne,” said 
the queen, ‘Hhe gay young Irishman is claiming 
the privilege of a — ^Wend.” The pause which 
preceded jjie tai*dy word brought a slight blush 
into the maiden’s cheek. 

Strickland had told Clare she was beautiful. 
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but thought he, as he now beheld her, “ she is 
perfectly charming.” His large speaking eyes 
and flushed cheek confessed unconsciously the 
claim, and while they did so, the queen gravely 
said: “We impose upon you, young sir, as a 
penalty for your temerity, the task of imparting 
our wishes to the of&cers with whom you have 
such influence in our court, to change the tapes- 
tried scenes in the alcove of the ante-chamber 
opening into our own royal sleeping apartment.” 

More than once during this interview he felt 
that he was outstaying the ordinary limits of the 
time allotted to a formal commission, and retired 
as soon as he could, with a deep obeisance, 
assuring her Majesty that her commands should 
be executed without delay. Her Majesty’s ladies 
seemed anxious to turn the queen’s thoughts 
from the immediate embarrassment of her po- 
sition in a palace which she could not really call 
her own. And they chatted pleasantly on the 
decorations of ancient and modern^ tapestry, 
which afforded such employment for the noble 
ladies in their solitude, and in the absence of 
their lords. Lady Powis entered into a minute 
detail of the elaborate execution of most skilful 
designs and pictorial combinations. The de- 
vices, worked with needle and threads ^ of various 
colours, on a texture of silk and cloth known in 
eastern countries from very remote jiges. The 
queen was observing that the tapestry of Bayeu^i 
was much celebrated for its beauty ; that it was 
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said to have been made by the Duchess Matilda 
for Notre Dame, of Bayeux. Even before her 
the Duchess Gounor had presented magnificent 
tapestry hangings to Notre Dame, of Eouen. 
The art had also received gi’eat importance in 
the reign of James I. ; she was also proceeding 
to speak of some of the paintings of Italy, to 
which it had been compared, when the Dauphin 
was announced. He was soon seated on a fau- 
teuil, in her presence, but of course lower than 
the one on which she sat. Through him the 
dauphiness pleaded illness as an excuse for not 
accompanying him. 

“For my own part,” said the queen, ad- 
dressing him, “ I am only denying myself the 
happiness of a visit to Versailles, to pay my 
compliments to the king and dauphiness, till we 
can procure a dress suitable for the occasion.” 
She was but too weil aware that her toilette, 
and the mode then prevailing, were no slight 
achievemeiirfis. 

, After some days the dress was accomplished, 
and she prepared for her visit to the French 
com*t. Her ladies, and particularly Miss Plow- 
den, were consulted upon the momentous under- 
taking. 'It was what is now called a “ success,” 
and won the approbation of the most fastidious 
of the ladies of the French court. 

When the Queen of England,” says Madame 
de S6vigne, as quoted by Miss Strickland, “ went 
to visit the dauphiness she was dressed to per- 

• VOL. ni. • a 
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fection. She wore a robe of black velvet over 
an elegant petticoat ; her hair was beautifully 
arranged ; her figure resembles that of the 
Princess de Conti, and is very majestic.” 

Louis conducted her to the apartment of the 
dauphiness, who came to the door to receive he^. 

I thought, madame,” said the queen, “ I 
should have found you in bed.” 

“Madame,” replied the dauphiness, “I was 
resolved to rise^ that I might properly receive 
the honour done me by your Majesty.” 

Louis XIV. withdrew^ because the mighty 
laws of court etiquette forbade his daughter-in- 
law to sit in an arm-chair in his presence. 

The sham invalid held a crowded court in her 
bedchamber on this grand occasion. 

When Louis returned to the apartment after 
the queen had taken her leave, he suggested, in 
-language far too plain to be pleasant, that the 
Queen of England was what a queen ought to 
be, — ^in short, every inch a sovereign., — ^the very 
model of royal dignity and graceful bearing. 
This declaration had been made by the great 
master of fashion. The Grand Monarque had 
spoken it. From his decision there was no 
appeal. The grandest duchess in France r/as 
now ready to kiss the hem of Mary’s robe, if 
not, indeed, to emulate her in dress. 

The interest of our nafrative will, not carry us 
through the terrible formalities of the court of 
France, which two successive Spanish queens 
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had rendered almost as solemn as they were 
absurd. Circumstances suggested to the master 
mind of England’s fallen queen the policy of 
propitiating these ladies, even of incomparably 
lower birth than herself. To the general reader 
vk is well kno^vn that Maintenon was not only 
the wife of the French king’s bosom, but his 
counsellor and confidential friend in state afiairs. 
It is true she was but Scarron’s widow, to whom 
public opinion denied the titlo of queen. Yet 
she wore the fleur-de-lis and ermiiied mantle 
which none but the true wife of the King of 
France was permitted to assume. 

The first time Madame de Maintenon paid a 
visit to Mary Beatrice at St, Germains, the 
latter regretted the few moments she had kept 
Madame waiting, for she had lost by the delay 
so many minutes of her conversation. The 
king, whom it delighted the Grand M’onarque to 
honour, was lightly esteemed by tlie French 
nobility, because he could recount aU that was 
passing in England without emotion. He was 
considered brave and good, but inferior in 
manner and intellect to his queen. 

The dauphiness, as we have seen, feigned 
siriaies^, fearing that in the event of her visit to 
her Britannic Majesty, the envied fauteuil wrould 
not be accorded her, after the laws of her august 
father-in-laj«. MonSeur, the king’s brother, 
also threw himself into a huff, and was sullen 
and sulky withal, because the queen had not 
• . G 2 
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kissed him. The appellate jurisdiction of the 
great king, with the consent of our queen, 
deeded the matter according to the etiquette of 
France, which altereth not. The Britannic 
queen therefore kissed Monsieur, who, gratified 
by the honour, dispensed with the fauteuil, to 
which he had so lately and so ardently aspired, 
and desisted from further complaint to the king, 
his brother. 

The poor sailer king was weary of the pains 
and penalties of French royalty, and heartily 
sick of the frivolous toys and trifles of the full- 
grown children of France, sought relief from 
it in the presence of his queen, and some of her 
most select maidens, amongst whom, and who 
sat by her side, was Mary Plowden. She was 
venturing a witty censure on the French, who so 
ceremoniously exchanged kisses. 

“ Very true,” added the queen. • ‘‘ Though I 
saluted Monsieur, I know it is not the custom 
in England, for me to kiss any man.V. 

Except me,” cried the king, exerting him- 
self to repel the charge of duDness brought 
against him, at the same time affectionately 
kissing her Majesty. “But when we are in 
France, we must do as they do in France,” 
cried he, playfully, forcing himself from his 
mood. But I must be avenged of your love 
passage with Monsieur, dnd repaid cfor it, too ; 
and that on the fair damsel, who laughs at court 
etiquette. Suiting the amiable action to the 
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word, he stole a kiss, the threatened kiss, — 
imprinting his lips on the blushing cheek of 
Miss Plowden, whose confusion and surprise, 
nay, resentment, electrified the whole party, 
including the queen, with merriment, which 
burst the bounds of. French court decorum. 

‘‘ Be not displeased,*' said the kind-hearted 
offender ; “ even on the throne of Great Britain 
the monarch has the privilege of kissing the 
ladies presented to him.” 

“Not of my rank,” was Mary’s dignified reply. 

“Your rank in England is among us little 
inferior to a duchess of France. Now, my dear 
young lady, all the duchesses of France are 
demanding of me what you resent with scorn.” 

To draw the attention from* Mary Plowden to 
herself the queen observed in lier own placid 
manaer : 

“ Nevertheless, we will concede all that we 
can by graceful courtesy to conciliate the 
goodwill of each princess who comts our ac- 
quaintance; hut I fear the French ladies will 
never attach themselves to onr interests, or 
pardon our aggression on their province,” said 
the queen. 

•“ Were the misfortunes of the English royal 
family gi*eater than our queen’s beauty, the 
jealousy of haughty damsels would be less,” said 
Lady Powisf glancing *from Mary Beatrice to the 
king. 

“ The queen of England,” said the favourite 
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countess of Almonde, is not as jealous of Miss 
Plowden as poor Madame Maintenon is of her 
Britannic Majesty.” 

The queen graciously smiled, and expressed 
her surprise that such a brief sojourn near the 
royal father who had adopted her, could inspiuR 
such a deplorable feeling. Even at this stage 
of the conversation, which had certainly wan- 
dered beyond the prescribed limits of the court 
canon. Miss Plowden could not conceal her cha- 
gidn. She spoke inaudibly to the queen, who 
immediately changed a word and a look wuth the 
king. His first feeling was evidently anger at 
himself, for suflFering himself, in the presence of 
the queen, to salute the gentle girl, who seemed 
to resent what was intended as playful courtesy; 
just as if, in his advanced age, he had been 
guilty of some silly flight of romance. 

“ If Kobert Strickland were here,” said Lady 
Strickland, who at that moment had joined the 
party, “ I am sure he would feel m) pain, but 
pleasure, at the gracious and affable attention 
of his Majesty.” 

Miss Plowden blushed crimson. But the 
proposal of the queen amazed all present, and 
even diverted the shy maiden from her gnevanfee. 

‘‘ In the absence of Cornet Strickland,” said 
the queen, “ let Mr. Clare appear before us, 
and if it be his Majesty’s pleasm’^ pronounce 
his untutored opinion on the royal etiquette and 
privilege question.” 
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The young Irishman, who had been up to the 
moment engaged in conversation with a group 
of noble French gentlemen on the subject of the 
Irish enterprise and the preparations for it, 
which were going on under their directions, on 
being summoned, suddenly turned to follow the 
messenger, under the impression, doubtless, that 
the king had some weighty military instruction 
to impart. His approach to the royal presence 
for an instant interrupted the .discussion of the 
committee who were debating the despotism of 
beauty, and whether his Majesty had done more 
than exercise the royal rule rightly to all. 

After some formal commands addressed to 
the guardsman, the king, as if he had forgotten 
something, motioned him, while hesitating 
whether to advance or recede, to come nearer, 
and actually submitted the important question to 
the opinion of the youth. Partly abashed by 
the extraordinary words, pa: !;ly admonished by 
the tone «f the royal speaker, the youth was 
i^pr a moment silent. 

^‘My liege,” said he, at length, we must 
appeal to the fair ladies.” The ladies, especially 
Lady Strickland, took occasion to remark, that 
Shakespeare and the dramatists of Elizabeth’s 
era, whose works even O’Brian evidently then 
held in admiration, were by no means free from 
levity; “ knt his female characters,” said she, 

usually command respect, and even love ; and 
if the intellectual giants of that day sometimes 
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condescended to the distaff, they never forgot to 
wield the club with unrivalled power in defence 
of the dignity, the honour, and the virtues of 
our sex.” 

The queen pressed the gay Irishman for a 
candid opinion of his owm, such as he would 
give unrestrained by the presence of the royal 
party. 

After a minute’s reflection, he said, “ It is 
not my mother’s ^on that can he silent ; hut ’tis 
not in such circumstances, that I am an adept,” 
said the youth. ‘‘ The Irish ladies of the highest 
society, as well as the meiTV girl on the moun- 
tain side, are never prudish; armed in the 
armour of faith, they throw tlie shield of virtue 
between their virgin purity and its peril. They 
may transgress conventional laws, but in the 
majesty of their chastity they are secure and un- 
assailable. • They freely and unreservedly mix 
with their countrymen, unsuspicious as children, 
and safe in their innocence.” ^ 

“ But,” chimed in the ladies, ‘‘ we want a 
rule for the Saxon.” 

“ There are those present to whom it would 
be presumption in a mere Irish boy to give 
judgment,” said Clare. * 4 

“ Not at the command of the king,” said Miss 
Plowden, timidly. 

“ It is my command, sir,*’ said his. Jd!ajesty. 

“ My notion is, then,” said Clare, “ that 
since the ladies are warm admirers of the great 
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drafUatist, and since his verdict is impartial, we 
may be influenced by it. Indeed, an it please 
j’^our Majesties, it is the very escellentest notion 
I wot of, and sprightly withal, as the poet hath 
it,” continued he, attempting the style of 
Shakespeare, and sheweth what modesty 
maketh noble ladies deny ; while it keepeth the 
gallant at arm’s length ; still,” added he, with 
a grartty and knowledge on such a delicate 
subject, for which few ever .gave him credit, 
the universal publicity of the custom of kissing 
was the very best seemity for its innocence ; 
and though in England it is now considered, to 
say the least of it, as a personal endearment 
warranted by natural affinity, or some other close 
connection, it was one hundred and fifty years 
ago nothing more than a general ceremony, as 
it appears now to be in France. In Shake- 
speare's play of Henry VIII., at the* Cardinal’s 
banquet the king says to Anne Boleyn — 

0 * Sweet heart, 

’T were uninannerlj^ to take you out and not to kiss you.’ ” 

* Lady Stricldand, seeing an expression of dis- 
approbation on the countenance of the queen, 
took up the subject good naturedly, and declared 
tlmt even in her day this ceremony was performed 
at the opening of some dances: “It was,” 
added that noble lady, “gravely and profomidly 
noted do^\3j as a part of the figure. In 
a black letter dialogue between Custom and 
Verity, concerning the use and abuse of dancing 
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and minstrelsy, Custom puts this question to 
Verity : 

* What foot would dance, 

If that when dance is done, 

He may not have at ladies’ lips 
That which in dance he won ? ’ ” 

« • 

Scarcely was the last line recited, when the 
vice-chamberlain announced the arrival of his 
grace, the Duke, and his desire for the promised 
audience. 

This distinguished and romantic nobleman was 
no other than Lauzim, whom, at the request of 
Mary Beatrice, Louis had not only pardoned for 
all past offences, and presumi)tion in loving and 
wedding the royal lady whom it delighted to 
accept him, but elevated him to the rank of 
duke ; and King James, in aclmowledgment of 
other services which we have narrated, in con- 
ducting th4 escape of the queen and the prince, 
had invested him on the eve of his expedition 
to Ireland with the Order of the Garter in the 
Church of Notre Dame. , 

The king at once withdrew to receive the 
French nobleman in person. At the same time 
the whole party dispersed, some to prepare for 
the reception of the brilliant assembly, who wtfre 
to offer their congratulations on James’s projected 
expedition to Ireland and to wish him farewell, 
others to pass a few hours* of affectianate inter- 
course with the dear relations from whom this 
Dish adventure was so soon to separate them. 
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On the evening of this day, at the close of 
February, 1689, the grand saloons of the royal 
palace of St. Germains were filled with a bril- 
liant assemblage to compliment king James on 
the energetic preparations and bright anticipa- 
tions of his triumphs in Ireland. The men 
were in larger proportion than the gentler sex. 
There was a world of courtesy, and plenty of all 
those elegant civilities, which is the small 
change of society ; less scandal and more small 
talk than might be expected where state affairs 
and intrigues, which affected not only the 
three cro\\Tis of Great Britain, but half the 
thrones of Europe. Shadowy visions of the im- 
mediate restoration of James flitted across the 
eyes of the most youthful and inexperienced of 
the company, while clouds of ill-forebodings on 
the countenances of the seniors, were but ill 
concealed by the plajfful ripples oil the sur- 
face, and by the practised largli. Yoi even the 
Frenchmeii were indifferent to public opinion, 
Vhich all dreaded as much as they affected to 
despise it. 

The one feeling which perhaps prevails in the 
hereditary aristocracy, who are exalted so high 
a^bove the vulgar herd, that they see not and 
hear not the under current of the human tide — 
a belief that society of their own exclusive and 
elevated rank and station is the faithful and in- 
fallible exponent of a nation’s wishes or a 
country’s voice. The pointed sarcasm, or the 
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elegant epigram of a high-born wit, launched at 
a cabinet minister, is often more dreaded by him 
at whom it is aimed, than the popular tumult, or 
the national discontent, which at the period of 
our tale agitated Great Britain to its very centre. 

The belief of James, and perhaps, of many of 
his friends was, that the masses act, but never 
think : the highest rank only, thought many of 
that day, set the rest of the machine in motion ; 
but there were several springs of action below 
and out of sight. This belief in the intellectual 
influence from above, made spies, and doubtless, 
even at St. Germains, on this very evening, there 
were more than one who could communicate the 
doings and the sayings of the court of St. 
Germains to that of St. James’s. 

It was not long before Lauzun entered 
conscious of his new dignity ; wearing the collar 
and jewel of the order, which he had so lately 
received, and which became him well. They 
were richly ornamented with diamonds^ the same 
that had belonged to Charles I., which had 
been preserved by honest Walton, and returned 
to Charles II. 

Advancing at once towards the queen, he 
kissed her gloved hand with all that gallaflt 
bearing, yet profound deference, for which, as a 
polished courtier, he had been remarkable from 
the veiy dawn of his lofty aspirationst- 

Notwithstanding the nearness to her person, 
in the scenes of humility and danger through 
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which he had recently conducted her, under his 
immediate protection, amid the darkness of the 
night, through perils by land and by sea, there 
was nothing in his approach, as he knelt before 
her, which to the eye of the keenest observer, 
betrayed that the slightest intimacy existed 
between them. His homage was respectful — 
her acceptance of it dignified and majestic. 

He did not say many words to the queen, but 
with a tact and a delicacy more intuitive, 
perhaps, than acquired, he, respectfully yielding 
his place to others, withdrew, mingled freely 
with the crowd, and soon made a deep obeisance, 
but with less ceremony to the king, who retired 
with him and discussed the real object of their 
meeting. Lauzun afterwards introduced the 
most distinguished of the hundred noble French 
volunteers, who had under him placed their 
services at the command of James, in his Irish 
expedition. 

‘‘ My own immediate force,” said the monarch 
in a cheerful tone, which might be heard by 
nearly all present, “ consists of two thousand of 
English and Scotch emigrants. I am, I must 
confess,” says the unwise king, most injudi- 
ciously, but enthusiastically, “ unwilling to 
employ foreign troops, or even to owe to them 
my reinstatement on the throne. I will,” burst 
out he, ‘‘jpecover my own dominions with my 
own subjects, or perish in the attempt.” But 
even in the course of the evening, he was like 
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many a lofty and reluctant spirit, forced to bend 
to circumstances and friendly reasoning. 

The Grand Monarque has authorised me,” 
said Lauzun, ** to assure you that his vessels of 
war and troops are at this moment in readiness 
for Ireland. •Already his Majesty has provided 
and shipped off for your campaign equipages, 
camp beds, and toilet furniture of a magnificent 
description, and all the necessaries and comforts 
befitting a monarch of three kingdoms.” 

“ I have also the supply of four hundred thou- 
sand crowns, a loan from my royal brother of 
France,” said James. 

Louis had indeed done much, and promised 
more, to encourage the royal adventurer, and to 
what monarch on earth could another in his 
calamity less painfully incur arrears of obligation 
than to that sovereign whose mighty influence 
and character had been so long and so often 
acknowledged by all the powers of Europe ? His 
fame and fortune equalled that of the. greatest of 
the Caesars. 

Eight or nine times since the sun of that 
monarch rose had the Papal chair received a new 
occupant. The fourth emperor, sinc0 the birth 
of the same auspicious day, bore sway over Geer- 
many. Four Czars had held sway over their 
vast territory, the precarious tenure of their 
absolute rule. In England, besides Cromwell, 
four Sovereigns had borne the crown which sat 
so loosely on the head of the exiled King 
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James, ere the glorious sun of Louis XIV., 
though waxing faint and dim, went down in 
night for ever. 

James had much confidence in the will and 
the power of this august Sovereign, and in the 
gtrength of his Irish viceroy, Tyrconnel. 

“ Am I not still,” cried the king, “ the un- 
disputed Sovereign of Ireland ?” Having uttered 
these words audibly, he again spoke privately 
and earnestly for some time with Lauzun. 

In the mean time, in this assemblage, where 
there were the representatives of four nations, 
all interested in one and the same cause ; the 
wonderful changes which had passed over the 
face of Europe during the reign of Louis the 
Great, became the theme of conversation. At 
length Lauzun, with his usual urbanity, which 
bordered on benevolence, reminded the monarch 
that duty imperatively called him away to com- 
plete the arrangements for their departure for 
Ireland. 

He accordingly, accompanied by the Duke 
df Berwick, the Earls of Powis, Dumbarton and 
Melfort, Thomas Stuart, and the Honourable 
O’Brian Clare left the saloon. One by one the 
rgst of the company retired ; but before the last 
guest of the evening had taken his departure, 
the queen’s old coachman, bursting through all 
restraint and jostling* violently against more than 
one oflBcer of the household, made good his way 
right into the presence of the king and queen, 
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who sat in close and tender conversation about 
their approaching separation. 

Strange and somewhat grotesque as the old 
man’s appearance was at such a moment, and 
so far out of his province; the venerable cha- 
racter of thq veteran charioteer ; the long and 
varied services which he had endured, secured him 
a condescending — almost a cordial reception. 

“ Oh Lord ! Oh Lord !” cried he, wringing 
his hands with t)ie gestures of wild and riolent 
grief. “ All is lost ! — he’s drowned ; — and he 
so young, so handsome; so fine and clever !” 

“ What has happened asked the queen, 
calmly. “Who is lost? Who is drowned?” 

“We are disappointed — imdone,” cried the 
old man. Oh, my Heavens ! — mercy on us. 
Oh my ! Oh my !” 

“ Whom do you mean, old John ? Speak 
plainly,” said the commanding voice of the 
king ; affecting before the queen, less than he 
really felt. “ What is all this about ?” 

“ ’Tis the page, the young officer I should 
have said, your most sacred Majesty, that took 
charge of the baggage and all the beautiful 
things for the wars in Ireland,” cried old John. 

“ Once for all, sii*, speak out boldly like a 
man, and say what’s happened,” again ex- 
claimed the king. 

“ His corpse, and a fin^ corpse ii^ must be, is 
not yet foimd,” said the old man, quite incapable 
of collecting his ideas. “Oh ! oh ! like Pharaoh 
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and his Iiorsemen and chariots, he is at the 
bottom of the sea. And he such a whip — such 
a young gent for four-in-hand ? Oh dear ! Oh 
dear ! the beautiful young man ! ” 

The queen almost fainting with terror at some 
new disaster of which she could form no \ery 
distinct notion, in her own soothing manner, 
though with difficulty, learnt from the venerable 
domestic what already was hut too evident to 
the king — the ominous catastrophe that had just 
befallen the king’s favourite page, who was 
drowned at Pont de Ce. The vessel in which 
he had embarked with his Majesty’s luggage 
was lost, freighted richly as it was with the 
costly presents bestowed by Louis XIY. 

This sad circumstance spread an ill-boding 
gloom over St. Germains, and filled the 
domestics 'with grief. 

The king and queen now alone * 'with their 
more immediate attendants, Lady Almonde, 
Miss Plowden, also young Clare, who was the 
constant bearer of messages between the king 
and his officers engaged with the troops, seemed 
deeply affected at the tidings of John, which 
were perfectly intelligible to their minds. 

•The royal husband and wife sat silently gazing 
on each other for several minutes, sorrow and 
dismay depicted in their faces ; nor were they 
conscious ot the lapse of time, when the door, 
through which the old coachman had retreated, 
opening again, presented a Scotch officer in 
• VOL. m. • H 
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complete Highland regimentals to tBeir view. 
It was Colonel Gordon, whom we introduced to 
the reader on the Mall, in company with the 
king, the day before his Majesty’s last departure 
from London. This was a loyal officer, faithffil 
and true, from whom are descended more thaci 
one valiant officer of much the same rank in the 
army ; brave, good men of our own day, who 
have never lost the faith, or fallen from their 
first estate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


War suspends the rules of moral obligation Civil wars strike 

deepest of all into the manners of the people. They vitiate their 
politics ; they corrupt their morals ; they pervert even the natural 
taste and relish of equity and justice. — Burke. 


Colonel Gordon was a man of sound solid 
Scotch sense, acute perception, deep thought, 
indefatigable application to whatever he under- 
took ; of few but significant words, deep devotion 
to the church and to his king. 

“May it please your Majesty,” said he at 
once, “ I am charged with dispatches from my 
noble relation, your very good servant, the 
Duke of (Jordon, and am desired to state his 
inability to defend Edinburgh Castle, and hold 
out against the forces which the Dutchman is 
mustering from all quarters, T\ithout, my liege, 
you can co-operate with us in sending a rein- 
forcement. Mackay is flaunting the Dutch 

colours almost in our eyes — even on our native 
hills : we must soon come down upon him in 
some HighJiind pass &nd cut his rebel rascals to 
pieces, or Scotland is lost. The brave General 
• Dundee is a host in himself; but should he fall, 
• . H 2 
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Edinburgh falls with him. In your favourite 
ofl&cer of the guards, young Strickland, he finds 
a youth after his own heart. His deep sense of 
duty and his prudence can scarcely restrain his 
loyal indignation at the insolence of Mackay’s 
cornets and ensigns. He declares he will wres^ 
from them the Dutch standard, or die in the 
attempt.” 

Maiy Plowden turned deadly pale, and would 
have fallen ; but the queen, who sat near her, 
and who alone observed the shock which the 
poor girl had received, supported her as if she 
had been her own daughter, and with her 
habitual tact and affectionate manner, endea- 
voured to impart to the maiden a courage and 
a comfort which her own heart was far from 
feeling. 

“ Be seated, my Marie,” softly whispered the 
queen. 

The young lady sat down, and soon recovered 
herself, and evinced no further emption. By 
the time the queen raised her head from the fond 
object of her royal attention, Colonel Gordon 
was gone. 

It was now the season of the Carnival, and 
never did the feast of reason and the flow of soul 
sparkle more brilliantly ; and never did the foun- 
tains of Versailles play more pleasantly ; and 
never had the vast palace or sumptuous gardens 
presented a gayer aspect than they now displayed 
in honour of the exiled king, whom the munificent 
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monarch of France so royally entertained. In 
the evening the two Sovereigns, after a long and 
earnest conference in private, made their appear- 
ance before a brilliant circle of lords and ladies. 

‘‘I hope,” said Louis, in his noblest and 
most winning manner, ‘‘that we. are about to 
part never to meet again in this world. That is 
the best wish that I can form for you. But if 
any evil chance should force you to return, be 
assured that you will find me to the last such as 
you have found me hitherto.” 

Soon after Louis paid in return a farewell visit 
to St. Germains. At the moment of the parting 
embrace, he said, with his most amiable smile, 
“We have forgotten one thing, a cuirass for 
yourself. You shall have mine.” 

The cuirass was brought, and suggested to the 
wits of the Court ingenious allusions to the Vul- 
canian panoply which Achilles lent tO his feebler 
friend. 

The nesj) day witnessed the separation of Mary 
Beatrice and her husband. Their parting scene 
was sad indeed. Adversity had been busy in 
the royal family since their fiight from White- 
hall. The queen often stole away to weep. 

• ** Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in a woman 

But now plaintive in earnest entreaty with the 
king to avQul all unnecessary danger, it was toned 
to supplication. 

“ I am so painfully inured to affliction,” she 
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would say to her maidens, “ that grief seems my 
very aliment. It is, I suppose, so good for me, 
that God will not let me live without it.” The 
royal pair sate together in their mute anguish, 
each being afraid to address the other, lest the 
answer should be Farewell !” Overcome with 
agitation the king burst into tears. Mary’s tears 
had long been flowing ; but when she saw her 
husband weep, she threw herself into his arms 
with a shriek of thrilling agony, which her reso- 
lution could not stifle. She clung to the king’s 
bosom with the energy of a tender lover ; while 
he from whom she was to be once more torn, 
endeavoured to soothe her by every fond and 
hopeful expression which he had the heart to 
utter. 

Shall I go with you ? — ^May I go with you, 
James ?” she sobbed convulsively. I cannot 
leave my king, my dearest husband,” she cried, 
and she twined her arms round him. Then, as 
if recovering from a delirium of woe^ suddenly 
disengaging herself, she exclaimed, Go ! go 
where honour calls you ; and may God and the 
Saints protect you !” 

He kissed her cheek and rushed away. The 
officers of his staff approached and conducts 
him to his coach, into which the Duke of 
Berwick assisted him, then took his place by 
the side of his unhappy father, in vhose ears 
the last parting words of Louis sounded pain- 
fully. They rapidly dashed away across the 
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faubourgs of Paris, attended by the earls Powis, 
Dumbarton, Melfort, Thomas Stuart riding at 
one side of the carriage, the place assigned to 
young O’Brian at the other side being, to the 
the surprise of all, unoccupied. Where was he ? 
£!andour, honour, and truth demand the answer, 
which, for the sake of the Irishman, we would 
gladly withhold. He was in good time punc- 
tually repairing to his post, when, by accident, 
he met Miss Plowden hastei^g to the queen, 
who had summoned the poor damsel to her 
presence. An open letter was in her hand, but 
her perusal of it seemed to afford no relief to her 
uneasiness, for it was moistened with her tears. 
It was from her fond, loving, and beloved 
Robert Strickland. It had convinced her that 
however he might desire to conceal from her his 
real hardships and dreary prospect of a long and 
perilous absence, he was, in truth, in daily 
expectation of a severely contested battle in the 
Highland^ ; that, should he survive the struggle , 
and retain his liberty, his destiny would be 
Ireland. Between their first hasty greetings 
and their final farewell, they mutually and almost 
involuntarily entered into a rapid conversation on 
the Irish expedition, now so interesting to both of 
them. Minute after minute flew, but the 
speakers took no note of time. Before, how- 
ever, she^ould speak a word on the subject 
nearest her heart, she rapidly changed colour. 
The delicate tinge of the early rose, banished 
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the pale hue which again gave way to a brighter 
glow. O’Brian was sorrowfully persuaded that 
it was not fatigue or bodily illness which chased 
away the bloom from the maiden’s beautiful 
complexion. Even before offering the services 
' which she was so glad to accept, with reference 
to her dear friend and early comrade, Strickland, 
there appeared on her brow such an anxious and 
plaintive expression, as diverted for the moment 
the soldier’s thoughts from every other subject, 
excepting the doubts as to what sad intelligence 
from Scotland could possibly have given rise to 
such a change. The placid brow — ^the fearless 
eye of conscious innocence — the lips wliich but 
yesterday seemed ready to speak in candour and 
in confidence the dictates of her heart, assumed 
at first an air of cool reserve which gave him 
pain ; and he asked himself if, in seeking her 
confidence, he had intruded into the sanctuary 
of her affections, or trespassed on the pure and 
^undivided treasure of a heart dedicated to 
another. She could not throw off the deep 
dejection she felt, and he could not understand 
itr. It might be that the fate of the page, whose 
dead body had just been recovered from the 
gloomy waters, had tinged her mind with melanr 
choly and gloomy forebodings of the event which 
awaited her lover as well as her king. 

To a spirit of that romantic adventure which 
pervaded his mind and urged him into action, 
the sight of the young, amiable, and beautiful 
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Saxon in sorrow, which had no Yisihle cause, 
filled him with tender concern for her happiness. 
Of the king’s departure he seemed unconscious ; 
he felt as if there was no one near him hut the 
object of his interest — ^the idol of another’s 
Ijeart. She regretted that her own personal 
influence detained him. Her eyes encountered 
his gaze, then bent upon the ground, while a 
deep blush showed how much she felt that she 
had attracted his attention by, her outward ex- 
pression of her inward solicitude for Strickland. 
The Irish youth blushed as deeply as the maiden 
herself, and looked rather than spoke farewell. 

Mary rose from the seat on which she had 
rested, and recoUecting herself, hastened to the 
queen. 

O’Brian had never fallen into love, and only 
felt that he had carried away with him, from the 
spot where they parted, a mysterious •indescrib- 
able feeling, as delightful as it was forbidden. 

His new train of musing was pursuing the 
subject which occupied it thus unaccountably, 
when the manly yet musical voice of Lauzun 
spoke a word in his ear which startled him. 
“ What, Comet, have our preparations for the 
joTjrney so much fatigued you, that you sleep 
upon your feet ?” 

“ Now may heaven, St. Patrick, and all the 

saints forbid !” said the Irishman, if there be 

•• 

action or duty in the wind.” 

‘‘I am only waiting,” added Lauzun, “to 
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receive the commands of Her Majesty but your 
place, I thought, was in the king’s escort.” 

Unconscious of the time that had elapsed, 
young O’Brian was startled, as if out of his 
sleep. The terrible breach of duty flashed to his 
disturbed m\nd. He felt that each moment wa^ 
worth a lifetime. He dashed away like light- 
ning, mounted his charger, now impatient of 
delay, and was instantly at full speed on the 
high road, and fell into his place before the 
royal party reached Orleans. 

The king and his immediate attendants, in- 
cluding our young friend O’Brian, embarked 
early in March for Ireland. It was a morning 
true to the varieties of the fltful season. Now 
dark clouds rested in huge ledges on the waters, 
the thick chilly atmosphere closing dismally 
around the vessel. The shore at one moment 
lost in the mist, when nothing caught the eye 
but the gloomy sky and the still darker sea, 
which mingled together. Soon the, scene was 
changed, and with it the spirits of the brave 
company. The gusty piping of the wind, how- 
ever, with the mournful cadence of the waves, 
broke and plashed against the shore their fare- 
well. The sky, which a moment before bad 
been as black as ink, was lighted up by a sudden 
burst of the emerging sun, and became a vast 
expanse of blue, which, frhen miripred in the 
water, was as bright, and as transient too, as 
the hopes which sustained the passengers. The 
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waves danced merrily in the March morning 
sunshine ; the threatening clouds had given way 
to the burst of the golden sun, which bathed 
the heavens and the sea in its genial light. In 
less than half an hour the white sails were bend- 
ing gracefully to the breeze ; the vgater rustled 
at her prow, and the lofty vessel stood out to 
sea. As she rounded the point outside the 
harbour, a cheer — ^the best which Frenchmen had 
the skill or the lungs to put up— broke from the 
assembled groups on the shore, and was an- 
swered by a stunning return from the ship — a 
cheer which none but Englishmen can tune and 
vociferate. 

The hearts of the king and his adherents beat 
high with hope once more ; a joyous feeling rose 
in every breast, and the exhilarating influence of 
the bracing sea breeze gladdened all on board. 

A thrill of ecstacy ran through the pulse of 
O’Brian, when he thought of the victoiy the 
king’s army was to win in the land of his birth. 
Already he was transported to the hills and 
valleys of Erin ; he longed to repose on her 
green banks, beneath her changeful skies. His 
memory carried him back, and his hopes carried 
him forward ; and among the youthful comrades 
of his voyage, he beguiled the time with song or 
story — now telling of the ancient greatness of 
his country^nd the deathless faith which it had 
retained through all centuries of religious oppres- 
sion and trial — ^now venturing an enthusiastic 
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hope of her coming prosperity. Every early 
aspiration which had stirred his heart or evoked 
his energy was revived within him, and found 
utterance. The youth was the life of the party 
around him, and seemed to impart to others the 
patriotism which inspired his own feelings. 

All were determined to enjoy the general sun- 
shine and prospering gale, whatever were the 
troubles which awaited them, or the dangers to 
which the chances of war must so soon expose 
them. They felt no present anxiety, or cared to 
avert the event of war ; hut that cheerful con- 
versation and joyful recollections of the past, 
without reference to the evils of to-morrow, 
would, when regulated by Christian principles, 
prepare them for the worst which could befal 
them. 

The Duke of Berwick felt a great interest in 
the observations of the different speakers, who 
freely conversed together. But his Grace quietly 
dissented from O’Brian, and some Si^nior Irish- 
men on the same side, drawing a contrast between 
England and Ireland, unfavourable to the latter. 

His Majesty hearing the Duke’s voice, was 
attracted to the scene of the friendly discussion, 
and at once gave it as his opinion, that though 
Ireland, as the Island of Saints and the land of 
the loyal, was the brightest gem of the ocean, 
England is the glory of all lands iB^her natural 
advantages and national character. Then 
pointing in the direction of that part of the 
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channel which interposes between England and 
France, towards the coast of Devonshire, James 
exclaimed, There is nothing in Ireland equal 
to the woods which sweep down the sides of 
those hills, till they almost bend their branches 
into the sea.” , 

When some one respectfully reminded him 
that, so far as romantic scenery went — the lofty 
mountain and the dismal pass — enchanting lakes 
and verdant landscapes certainly crowned Deland 
as the queen of beauty — as superior to England 
as the emerald was to the cornelian. “ She 
is,” cried O’Brian, “ a flower whose life is 
beauty, and whose breath is fragrance.” 

An officer standing near the enthusiastic 
Irishman, retorted, that in the north they were 
likely to see enough of her in her naked deformity, 
where her breath was redolent of gunpowder. 

Captain Stuart, of the life guards, observed 
that he had visited many and distant countries, 
had mingled, when abroad, with the natives 
of those countries, had learned something of 
their manners and their language, so that he 
enjoyed at once the advantage of their society 
and the real happiness of comparing each 
company with that of North Britain ; and the 
result of his experience was that, next to Scot- 
land, England was in all respects the finest 
country un^r the suif. 

“Probably,” said his Majesty, after more 
reflection than he usually bestowed upon a 
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subject involving no real matter of fact, “ the 
chief difference between England and every other 
land, is the delightful aspect of contentment 
growing out of cheerful industry and actual 
exertion; happy qualities in themselves, but 
still more happy in their results. The neatness 
of the rural cottages, however lowly ; the care 
daily bestowed upon them to keep them as 
clean inside as they are pleasant outside ; the 
labour to adorn .with flowery shrubs or simple 
plants their little garden, so as to give a grace 
to the humblest dwelling, evince habitual care 
and national taste.” 

‘‘Not to mention these fine intellectual gifts, 
honourable ambition, and insular pride,” said a 
French noble. 

“ It is only in Ireland,” said O’Brian, “ if 
I may be so bold, that there is a supreme 
genius w^hich surmounts all difficulties. Where 
will you find a man like Viceroy Tyrconnell? 
And some of the most enlightened men of 
England have lived much in Ireland. English- 
men are so steeped in business, so solid, and so 
matter-of-fact, that they live in the eternal 
shop ; they think shop, and speak shop.” 

“ I’m sorry,” said the king, regretfully, 
“ Mr. O’Brian, that a young gentleman with all 
your enlightenment should thus express the 
vulgar prejudice against the Saxon.il 

“ Pardon me, my liege,” said the youth ; “ I 
would not speak in an ungenerous tone of the 
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sister isle, much less in the presence of my 
sovereign and his English subjects. I only in- 
tended to contrast the characters of the two 
nations ; the caseless sprightly gaiety of the 
one, with the sober gravity of the other. It’s 
the bright sunny scene which spea]^ that sweet 
calm of unclouded existence. But lest my allu- 
sion to England be odious, I would only contrast 
all her boasted advantages with those of any 
catholic country under heaven. Take France, 
for instance, and see w^hich in everyday Ufe, to 
the wayfaring man and the peasant, affords 
brighter promises, and directs him most elo- 
quently along his pilgrimage to heaven. 

‘‘As the weary, wayworn travellers refresh their 
thirsty lips at some welcome roadside well, and 
feel grateful to the charity that carved the little 
fountain in the rock, and placed there the drink- 
ing shell; so the poor laborious catholic has 
ever and anon, visibly before his eyes, some dear 
memorial of the faith — some material evidence 
of the old, old religion. Images of Him whom 
they adore, and of His mother and their mother, 
to whom they pay their devotions as the mother 
of God; revered representations of Calvary 
and the crucifix. In short, the wayfaring man, 
at each stage of his journey, has representations 
of the saints and martyrs who went before him ; 
they are associated with the holiest and happiest 
recollections, which can cheer, sustain, guide, 
and arm him along his rugged path to the city 
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of God, the residence of those whom it delights 
their country to honour. In these statues, en- 
shrined and preserved throughout ages, the pas- 
senger reads the complete volAe of sacred his- 
tory, which, to the unlearned, is the gospel itself. 
It elevates the faithful to a sense of his true 
dignity ; it identifies him with the saints them- 
selves. It is a comfort in his sorrow — an 
example of patience which makes him thankful 
for his afflictions. Besides, such stations tax 
the selfishness of the rich by the sacrifices which 
they demand. They appeal from the fathers 
of the church to the human heart, to which 
they hourly bring home the consolations of 
religion. 

‘‘In my walks,” says the zealous advocate 
for the emblems of what he deemed the only 
true faith, “ I have been struck with the devo- 
tions of the rustic labourer or peasant, signing 
himself with the sign of the cross, or, as we say 
in Ireland, blessing himself, as he passes by the 
cross or the crucifix, or before the image of the 
Madonna oflfering up a ‘ Hail Mary, — ’ ” 

How far the young Catholic might have gone 
on in this strain we know not had he not been 
interrupted by a Protestant loyalist, who declared 
that there was no scriptural origin for such a 
system. ‘‘ Without offence,” said he, “ I must 
remind the young gentleman who has mono- 
polised so much of the discussion that the in- 
vocation of saints, as well as the veneration of 
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images is a deceit inspired by the spirit of 
delusion, a fond conceit without any warranty of 
scripture.” 

King Jamesjl^hose theological knowledge 
was only exceeded by his desire to display it, 
replied that his Protlktant friend had only re- 
echoed the declaration of the heretics of the last 
century. 

‘‘ With great submission to your Majesty’s 
authority,” retorted the other, ‘ieven Vigilantius, 
as early as the fourth century, declared against 
the doctrine which Mr. O’Brian advocates.” 

If, then,” answered the Irishman, “ he had 
been vigilant enough to have lived in the second, 
or even the first century of the Christian religion, 
he was a right down heretic, and I would have 
told him so to his face.” 

Perceiving that the conversation was taking a 
course which none of the company had antici- 
pated, James, with more tact than he generally 
evinced, turned the subject gracefully to the 
habits of Catholic sailors; their votive offerings 
and peculiar devotion to the Blessed Virgin; 
the mutiny which the mass, celebrated by 
Admiral Strickland, excited ; the false charge of 
popery brought against Pepys, whom he always 
associated most honourably with the navy; 
with other similar matters not more interesting to 
the reader than they wfere to the monarch’s more 
reluctant hearers. From such topics he glided 
almost imperceptibly into the naval history of the 
•voL. m. . I 
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country, particularly during his own command of 
the fleet. In his own desultory way he assured 
all who were about him, that nothing was more 
hereditary than the mystery of ^|p-building; that 
for several generations it had been preserved in 
the same family. He the company, that 
when cannon were first introduced into ships, 
about the end of the fifteenth century, they were 
mounted over the gunwales ; but portholes were 
invented by a French builder about the year 
1500. “ Of all the monarchs of England,” said 

he, I admire Henry VIII. as a promoter of 
the British navy. He guarded the Channel with 
his own fleet, maintained at his own expense.” 

At the request of the ship’s officers, who 
highly appreciated the king’s naval experience 
and profound knowledge of shipping, his Majesty 
gave a brief sketch of what they desired. 

“ The naval history of Great Britain is,” said 
he, “ divisible into three periods : First, its in- 
fancy from Allred to Henry VIII. when ships 
were at best but mere tubs.” 

These dates accord with the song to the 
mariners — 

** That goard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.” 

Secondly and thirdly its youth and manhood 
from Henry VIII. “ Ships in thefr earlier his- 
tory,” he continued, were regarded chiefly as 
useful bridges across the Channel, fields of battle, 
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or sources of revenue. The first fieet that ever 
left the English coast on a foreign expedition 
was that of Kichard the First, for the Holy Land. 
The first naval battle between France and Eng- 
land was fought and won by John, with a fieet 
<jf 500 vessels. But,’^adds the Kipg, with en- 
thusiasm, “ it was the ‘ Sovereign of the Seas,’ 
built in 1637, which astonished the whole Chris- 
tian world. But what is worth our special notice 
is the extraordinary fact, that .besides her ton- 
nage, just so many tons in burden as there had 
been years since our Saviour’s incarnation, 
namely 1637, and not one pound under or over ; 
a most happy omen!” exclaimed the monarch, 
“ which, though it was not at first projected or 
intended, is now, by true computation, found so 
to happen. She hath three flush decks ” (he 
went on, appai-ently reading from his note book), 
“ and a forecastle, an half-deck, a quai'ter-deck, 
and round-house. Besides many other ports, 
she hath thirteen or fourteen ports more within 
board, for murdering pieces, besides a great 
many loopholes out of the cabins for musket- 
shot. She carrieth, moreover, ten pieces of 
chase ordnance in her right forward, and ten 
right aft. She carrieth eleven anchors, one 
weighing 4,400 lbs. The master builder of this 
ship is young Master Peter Pett; this family 
have been- this trade upwards of 200 years. 
This grand vessel was at first only designed for 
splendour and magnificence; but being made a 
• . I 2 
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subject of complaint in the reign of my martyred 
father, she was, to meet the requirements of the 
time, taken a deck lower. She then,” cried he, 

became one of the best m^-of-war in the 
world, and so formidable to her enemies, that 
none of the most daring among them would wih: 
lingly lie by her side. She had been in almost 
all the engagements of her time; and in the 
last fight between the English and the French, 
encountering the ‘ Wonder of the World,’ she so 
warmly plied the French admiral, that she 
forced him out of his three-decked wooden 
cabin ; then chasing the ' Eoyal Sun ’ also before 
her, forced her to fiy for shelter among the 
rocks, where she became a prey to lesser 
vessels.” 

The ship which James seemed so anxious to 
describe, was set on fJe at Chatham, by negli- 
gence, and* was devoured by that element which 
she had so often employed for the destruction of 
others. From her obituary, written two years 
after the event, it would appear that she only 
survived the date of James’s expedition to 
Ireland, six years. 

Several days were thus beguiled of their weary 
sameness, by anecdotes and varied discourses 
in no way necessary to our story. It was about 
midnight, succeeding the fifth day, that James 
was deep in the history ’of the I^e Courcys, 
when the royal passenger hailed the sight of 
land. 
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At length, while the grey light of the breaking 
day was shedding a qpld gleam across the green 
water, as the waves resounded along the shore, 
the lazy mists rolled heavily away, and disclosed, 
a few miles to the leeward, the high bluff of old 
Kinsale, whose lofty crest appeared above the 
summit a hundred feet from the waters which 
laved its base. Between the coves which dipped 
into the tide beneath, peered out here and there 
the hut of a fisherman, who was already in his 
swift hooker, tacking about in different directions. 
The bay presented an animated scene. The 
wind died away, and the tide rose with the sun. 

James landed in the harbour on the afternoon 
of the 12th of March, and was received by the 
Roman Catholic population with acclamations 
which might be hear4 for miles. The few 
Protestants also who remained in that part of 
the country greeted him in all sincerity; for 
though •in enemy to their religion, he was not 
an enemy to their nation, and they might 
reasonably hope that the worst king would show 
somewhat more respect for law and property 
than had been shown by the Merry Boys and 
Rapparees. The Vicar of Kinsale was among 
those who went to pay their duty ; he was pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Chester, and was not 
ungraciously received by the king. 

Nearly 9 year had elapsed since the govern- 
ment of the country had been given in charge to 
Tyrconnel, to raise the Irish to a decided supe- 
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riority over the English interest, so that Ireland 
might be in a position to offer a secure asylum 
to James and his friends^ if, by any subsequent 
revolution, he should be driven from the English 
throne ; but this Lord Deputy had a further and 
more national object in view — ^to render hi& 
native country independent of England if James 
should die without male issue, and the Prince 
and Princess of Orange should inherit the 
crown. Louis XIV. gave strong assurances of 
his support to Tyrconnel. On the arrival of 
James, his viceroy had mustered an army of 
40,000 men, but they were alike destitute of 
weapons and military discipline. 

A day was spent at Einsale in putting the 
arms and ammunition out of reach of danger. 
Horses sufficient to carry the royal party were 
with difficulty procured ; but, on the 14th of 
March, Jalnes proceeded to Cork. 

The city at this period extended o’#r about 
one-tenth part of the space which it now covers, 
and was intersected by muddy streams, which 
have long since been concealed by arches and 
buildings. A desolate marsh, in which the 
sportsman who pursued the water-fowl sank 
deep in water and mire at every step, is now 
covered by the stately buildings of the great 
commercial societies. There was then but one 
street in which two-wheeled carriages could pass 
each other. James was here received with 
military honours by Macarthy. 
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While the king and his party were engaged in 
procuring carriages and horses for their own 
use, and to transport the money which had been 
brought from France, from Kinsale to Cork, 
Tyrconnel arrived from Dublin and brought 
fresh hope to the little party. James proceeded 
to Dublin as rapidly as he could, and entered 
the city on the 24th of March- The city was at 
that time in extent and population the second in 
the British Isles. It containeyi between six and® 
seven thousand houses, and thirty thousand 
inhabitants. Of the many elegant and stately 
public buildings which now grace both sides 
of the Lififey, not one then existed. The college 
lay quite out of the city, and the present prin- 
cipal streets were then open meadows. Most of 
the houses were built of timber, and have long 
given place to more substantial edifices. The 
castle was almost uninhabitable. 

Every exertion had been made to give an air 
of triumph and festivity on the occasion to the 
district which the king had to traverse. The 
streets, generally deep in mud, were strewn 
with gravel ; boughs and fiowers were scattered 
over the path ; tapestry and arras were dis- 
played from the windows of the rich ; while 
the poor supplied the place of the rich stuffs by 
blankets and coverlids. In one place was 
stationed ^ troop of friars with a cross ; in 
another, a company of forty girls dressed in 
white and canying nosegays. Pipers and 
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harpers played, The King shall enjoy his 
own again.” The Lord Deputy carried the 
sword of state before his master. The judges, 
the heralds, the lord mayor and aldermen, 
appeared in all the pomp of office. Soldiers 
were drawn up on both sides to keep the way 
clear. A procession of twenty coaches, belong- 
ing to public functionaries, was mustered. 
Before the castle gate the king was met by 
•the Host, under a, canopy borne by four bishops 
of the church. At the sight he fell on his 
knees and passed some time in devotion ; he 
then rose, and was conducted to his palace, 
once — such ai’e the vicissitudes of human 
things — ^the riding-house of Henry CromweD. 
A Te Deum was performed in honour of his 
Majesty’s arrival. The next n^oming he held 
a Privy Council ; discharged Chief Justice 
Keating from any further attend^ce at the 
board ; ordered Avaux and Bishop Cartwright 
to be sworn in ; and issued a proclamation 
convoking a parliament to meet at Dublin the 
seventh of May. 

At this time the parliament of Ireland, as 
well as that of England, was the supreme court, 
convened by the sovereign’s writ. The laws 
were made by the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
and when sanctioned by the supreme Ruler of 
Great Britain and Ireland they passg^d the seal 
of England, became the law of the land. 

James opened his parliament with such decla- 
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rations of religions liberty to all persuasions, as 
gave general satisfaction. Thousands assembled 
around the king’s palace. Many and motley 
were the groups and knots which might be seen 
talking with aU that enthusiastic eagerness 
j^hich the engrossing events of t^ie day sug- 
gested. From the frieze coat and brogues to 
the full costume and military uniform of the 
highest ranks, there were all sorts of dresses, 
representing every social circle of the capital. 
There was the plain garb of the Irish squire, 
contrasted with the brilliant attire of the oflScers 
of the Viceroy’s staff. There were present on 
that memorable occasion persons of every age. 
The animated spirits of the varied assembly, 
seemed to be free from political acrimony, 
judging from the peals of hearty laughter that 
burst forth here and there. We may easily 
believe that the destinies of Ireland, or the 
result of the coming struggle between two rival 
sovereigns of hostile creeds and conflicting 
politics, were not the subjects which engrossed 
tlfe thoughts of the light-hearted crowds. 

In the meantime, James was distracted by 
the inflicting opinions of his Irish advisers. 

‘‘ Reflect,” said Tyrconnel to his Majesty, 
“ that the government of Ireland is a difficulty 
and a science ; you can do nothing even with 
the army, Jill you find out their way. The 
most intelligent men, fresh fr’om England, cannot 
manage their militia. The Irish character is a 
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study. They must have your royal praise, 
before they earn glory. They must have our 
confidence. They will fight for their religion 
and for old Ireland ; but we must dissociate the 
cause from the cause of England. I have 
known Ireland for a long time, and I know well 
the spirit by which my countrymen are actuated. 
They never fight so well as abroad, partly 
because they are under no regular discipline, 
and partly because they have nothing of value 
to fight for at home. 

The peasantry constitute the greater part of 
your Irish army, and their reverence for high 
birth is almost religious. They will fight up to 
their knees in blood for any leader in whose 
descent and daring they can confide. 

*‘I am resolved to lead them in person,’* 
said the king. 

“ Then,' my liege, let me implore your Ma- 
jesty, for the sake of your realms — ^for the sake 
of your son, the Prince of Wales ; but above all, 
for the sake of the queen — take care of your- 
self,” said Tyrconnel. 

I have a distinct duty to perform, and I shall 
s^er no domestic or selfish consideration to 
shake my determination,” replied the King. 

Of James’s residence in the Irish capital, 
which he made his head-quarters for^ some 
months, there is little to relate \iiprth notice 
which history has not recorded. 

We do not, in this place, tax the reader’s 
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patience with a transcript of the names of those 
whose conflicting counsels, and various opinions 
and measures, were proposed and rejected — 
accepted or declined. 

The freedom of debate allowed too much lati- 
tude for any very decided line of action or de- 
cision of conduct. Enough it is to say, that 
some there were, and these the greater number, 
who advised a speedy attack on the enemy in 
his own position; others, and perhaps the 
most judicious, thought it was safer to resist 
every effort of the Orangemen to force them to 
a battle, even should they feign a retreat. Nor 
must it be forgotten that there were others 
of unsuspected integrity who suggested a third 
course — which has ever been the statesman’s 
favourite number — as wiser than the others, but 
it was alien to the mind of James — it was to 
make a fresh selection of officers, ftnd to en- 
trust them with some discretionary power. On 
hearing such a proposal his gracious Majesty 
cguld only exclaim, “ Sancta Maria !” being the 
nearest approach to an adjuration which he had, 
of late at least, permitted himself to make, and 
was apparently about to utter something rash, 
when Tyrconnel with great adroitness prevented 
him. 

The despatches the king received at this time 
from iDundee and Balcarres, did not conduce 
materially to any very satisfactory line of action 
on the part of the king. They urged him to 
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come to Scotland, and lead his native chiefs 
and highland clans to victory. “ The pibroch,” 
said Dundee, in his despatch, ‘‘ will awake once 
more the sleeping echoes of the mountain rock, 
and make itself heard above the roaring river 
and the thundering cataract. Trust not tod 
much to the Sassenach who still lingers with 
you. Let the Saxon banners float over the 
standard of the traitors ! Repair to the High- 
lands ahd meet your chiefs ; we are eager for 
your presence ; and the clansmen are gathered 
on the mountains, which are tinted with the 
many-coloured tartans. Hosts of shepherds and 
highland peasants,” continued the Scotch pa- 
triots, would, as if by magic, at sight of their 
king, be transformed into warriors, with their 
implements of husbandry turned into swords, 
and flock to your banner. Only let it wave over 
the mountain tops, and the victory is certain.” 

The king at this interval was also entreated 
by a strong party of relenting and penitent rebels 
to resume his throne in England; “they being 
now brought to a better mind, came without an 
hour’s delay,” they said, “ to return to their 
duty and their king.” 

Even the far-seeing, clear-headed Danby, and 
the political speculator Halifax, assured Sir 
John Reresby that King James might be rein- 
stated in less than four months if he would only 
dismiss his priests. 

“ Some of the authors of the revolution,” says 
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Miss Strickland, in her own inimitable manner, 
‘‘ began to make overtures to their old master, 
in the same spirit which sometime^ leads 
gamblers on the turf to hedge their bets when 
they see cause to suspect that they have ventured 
their money on a wrong horse.” 

No sooner had the excitement of events a 
little subsided, than the most honourable and 
worthy of the English clergy, on closer acquaint- 
ance with the new sovereigns, discovered much 
that was unsatisfactory. The supreme head of 
the established church was now a Calvinist, or, 
rather, a fanatic, whose creed was the single 
dogma of predestination. Indeed, some even 
asserted that William had never been baptised. 
As for Mary, though she had not outwardly 
ridden over her father, she had crushed his 
heart in her triumphant ascent to the throne. 
Long prayers and four sermons a day scarcely 
atoned, in the estimation of the people, for her 
imnatural conduct and cruelty. The high church 
had no sympathy with a crowned dissenter, and 
had already resolved to sacrifice their bishoprics 
and their benefices to feeir conscience, rather 
than take oaths of allegiance which suited the 
ultra-protestant faction. 

The native Irish had not even outwardly sub- 
mitted to the Orange dynasty; so that James 
had, before^his departure from Dubhn, as much 
to encourage, as he had to distract and perplex 
his deliberations. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVm. 


To them that list the world’s gay showes I leave, 

And to great ones such follies doe forgive, 

Which oft through pride doe their owne peril weave, 

And, through ambition, down themselves doe drive 
To sad decay, th£t might contented live.— 

We must now beg leave to go back a little in 
point of time^ changing the scene from Ireland 
to Scotland ; and, in order to bring every 
character in our story to the same point, must 
turn for a while to an interesting gentleman, 
of whom we have seen nothing since the day 
of the king’s final departure from Whitehall for 
France. • 

Comet Strickland, who has so far distin- 
guished himself as the hero of our tale, on the 
day after James’s expulsion from Whitehall for 
ever, and that on which the Prince of Orange 
arrived at St. James’s^ with misgivings in his 
mind and tender recollections of the girl 
whom he loved, sorrowfully associated with 
the scenes from which both were now severed, 
and also severed from each other, was pre- 
pared to set out on his journey, to Scot- 
land. Having adjusted his route according 
to the directions which he had received, he 
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was seeing that his horse was properly equipped 
for such a journey — for he always personally 
examined the shoes and everything belonging 
to his steed, on which so much depended — ^to be 
sure that all was in good order, when a letter, 
marked “private and confidential,’.’ was placed 
in his hands. It was from Viscount Dundee. 

The great object of the bold viscount had been 
to oppose the Dutch, but every opportunity of 
displaying his military courage and skill had 
been denied him when James fied from White- 
haU and Feversham had disbanded the army. 
Dundee felt that his Scottish regiments were 
left in the midst of a hostile nation without 
promises and without pay. He is said to have 
wept with indignation and grief. No sooner, 
however, had James returned to his capital, than 
Dundee repaired instantly fi-om W alford, where 
he lay with his Scottish troops, tb London. 
There he met his friend Balcarres, who had just 
arrived from Edinburgh : a man remarkable for 
his handsome person, and only less distinguished 
for erudition and accomplishments, than his 
amiable descendant, the present noble head of 
the family of the Lindsays. 

It will be remembered that Dundee and 
Balcarres, when walking up and down on the 
. Mall with James, accepted from his Majesty 
a commission to manage the affairs of Scotland. 
Lord Balcarres undertook the civil, and Lord 
Dundee the militaiy business, and both sincerely 
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disclaimed all thought of making their peace 
with the Prince of Orange. Both Dundee and 
Balcarres, however, swelled the crowd which 
thronged to greet the Protestant deliverer, and 
were graciously received. Both had served 
him on the Continent, professed respect fox 
William, but would not concur in deposing 
James. Without an escort of cavalry, Dundee’s 
journey through Berwickshire and the Lothians, 
where he was hated and feared, would have been 
perilous. He had, therefore, to obtain the pro- 
tection of William, which made delay unavoid- 
able. The letter was accordingly written in 
confidence to Strickland, to inform him that 
some time must elapse before the earl and 
viscount could meet him at Edinburgh, but that 
he must hold himself in readiness in the north 
of England for any duty, during the interval, to 
which he ifiight be called. Than this arrange- 
ment, nothing could be more grateful to the 
young guardsman ; for it would give him an 
opportunity of paying a long projected and 
much desired visit to Sizergh Castle, in West- 
morland, where his uncle. Sir Thomas, had often 
asked him to spend his earliest leave of absence 
with him. 

This fine old residence lay most pleasantly in 
the way, requiring only a little d(5tour, which 
would afford an agreeable variety to the long 
dull roads which, at the date of our story, were 
in many parts only passable to horsemen. A 
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less valiant traveller might well have hesitated 
in setting out in such weather. Difficulty, how- 
ever, was a stimulant to Strickland’s spirit. 
His hardy, determined nature, with such a 
prospect of scenery and adventure before him, 
actually revelled in the thought of difficulties to 
be overcome. To him obstacles, under such 
circumstances, were pleasures. He who had 
never suffered himself to be overcome by a 
mortal combatant, would not be beaten by the 
enemy that raged in the tempest and the storm. 
Though relays of horses in the present state of 
the country and the roads, would ordinarily have 
been refused to anything less than bribery or 
force, yet through the loyal districts, which the 
report of James’s last day in London had not 
reached, the appearance of the young officer, 
and his commanding manner, silenced all 
opposition. Still the words, “ in the name of 
the king,” were an order which none were 
prepared to resist. So he dashed along by 
shori rapid stages. 

For some time his local acquaintance with the 
countiy enabled him to proceed on his road 
rapidly, though he occasionally diverged two or 
three miles from the direct way, to avoid dis- 
loyal or disaffected villages. But at the best, 
the roads, or rather bridle-paths, were so rough 
and so complicated in some places, and so 
uncertain and impracticable in others, for quick 
travelling especially, that on the third day, in 
• VOL. III. • K 
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spite of the spur, and though he only delayed to 
bait his horse once at a small hamlet, which he 
passed on the morning of that day, it was 
nightfall before he reached an eminence on the 
borders of Shropshire, from which the Welsh 
mountains would have been visible in broad 
daylight, but from which the country all round 
seemed lost in that hour of twilight between 
day and night ; neither star nor earthly direc- 
tion could he see-to guide him on his way. 

Under the influence of undefinable apprehen- 
sion, young Strickland, now struck his spurs 
into his jaded steed, and, while forcing him 
down the steep descent at a fearful pace, which 
threatened to break his horse’s knees and his 
own neck, his eye was caught by a light from 
a house in a hamlet called Edgeton, and to 
which he urged his stumbling horse. At length 
he gained a naiTOw street, through which his 
tired horse paced slowly and reluctantly ; it 
seemed almost deserted and desolate, except 
where the latticed window of the little inn, called 
the Plowden Arms, showed a glaring light, and 
several voices were heard in rude revelry. 
Before the door of this inn the jaded nag, by 
the instinct which attracts a hackney towards 
accommodation for man and beast, made a 
sudden pause; and so expressive of his will, 
that the rider thought it better to dismount than 
to keep his seat under the circumstances. The 
name of the inn, now seen by the light, filled 
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him with a sort of mystic surprise, and awoke 
tender memories. His first wish was to relieve 
his anxiety, by inquiring the situation of the 
place in which he now found himself, and of the 
state of the country, when he was surprised to 
Jiear, bursting from the tap-room, of a house 
with such a loyal title, a ribald song in ridicule 
of the loyalists and their dissolute courses ; 
neither did the Plowdens nor the Stricklands 
escape the lash of the scurrilous satirist. 

Already the influence of the revolution, Strick- 
land felt, must have reached the place. Both at 
the hamlet and the inn it had grieved his heart 
to hear poured forth, in the very house which 
exhibited on its signboard the arigorial bearings 
of one of the most loyal families in England a 
doggerel song, as disloyal as it was slanderous. 
To chastise such insolence was the impulse of 
his feelings ; but to attempt such a Tash act at 
such a moment, in a strange countrj', his better 
judgment forbade. While he was hesitating 
whether he would enter, or urge his reluctant 
steed further, Strickland was more surprised 
than pleased to find that mine host, with much 
shrewdness and curiosity in his countenance, 
though without actual rudeness, accosted him 
with many inquiries with reference to his journey 
and destination. He had many reasons for 
wishing tcb avoid answers to such impertinent 
questions ; for he found that he might be mis- 
taken for a disguised Jesuit or young seminary 
• K 2 
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priest, travelling upon a mission to convert Eng- 
land, and to banish the northern heresy. At 
the same time it was difficult to shake off the 
interested host, who seemed determined to re- 
main by the side of the horseman until he could 
elicit the desired information. <. 

“ These are times which crave careful riding, 
sir. The night is setting in, and there is no 
other hostel for many miles. Had you not 
better rest your ‘jaded steed here and take 
shelter for the night ? If you proceed, . sir, 
twenty chances to one, unless you keep your 
horse awake with the spur and raise the curb 
rein, he mQ kiss the ground, and you will 
measure your Jength with it,” said the host. 

“ I am willing to purchase or to hire a fresh 
horse,” said the cornet, impatiently. 

“Sir,” answered the host, “there is much 
business oU the road, and we have no fresh 
horses in the stable.” 

“I am pi'essed and must go on at any rate,” 
replied the traveller ; and as he was vainly, to 
the amusement of the landlord and one or two 
others who had now come to the door, attempt- 
ing to move on the sorry steed, the rapid trot 
of horses was heard. 

The tone of the landlord became more 
courteous, for he knew not whether the ap- 
proaching horsemen might not be connected with 
the traveller. He thought it better, therefore, to 
keep a civil tongue in his head for the present. 
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and invited the stranger into the house ; hut 
before Strickland had taken many steps in the 
direction, and while he was delivering up his 
worn out steed to a stable boy, his ears were 
greeted by the elegant words of a loquacious 
Protestant. 

I take it on my damnation,” says the 
zealous Catholic-hater, “ that I could with half 
an eye detect the marks of the beast on every 
Plowden betwixt seventeen and-seventy as plainly 
as if Old Nick had marked them with his blackest 
ink, or as if they had crossed themselves in the 
blood of the saints, in ashes or in holy water. 
Since we shall now have a Protestant king, who 
has never been branded with the sign of the 
cross, or been regenerated by water, or governed 
by priestcraft, who cannot veiy well uphold 
papishers, prelacy, or a mumbled mass : why, 
damn my eyes ! the cause must not stand 
still for lack of evidence. There is a priest up 
at the great house still.” 

‘‘You might keep your oaths to yourself,” 
cried another, “ they may give offence to the 
God-fearing, and choke the seed which is about 
to sprout and quicken around thee ; and at any 
rate it is a waste to throw them away before 
your oaths are required in courts.” 

The first speaker, “ I am only keeping my 
tongue in practice. But you never, in my most 
unguarded moment, heard me swear by the 
saints, or the ancient superstition, by St. 
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Anthony, or St. Michael, or by the mass, or 
any of ‘ the abominations of desolation,’ or the 
objects of idolatry. I only garnish my words 
with oaths in season, in the cause of the Pro- 
testant king and the Protestant faith.” 

Sick at disgusted at the undist 

guised brutality of fellows who feared not God, 
nor really regarded Protestant nor Papist, beyond 
the interest of the moment, Strickland was 
reluctantly entering the iim, when he heard the 
following alarming conversation, of which he 
himself seemed the object. 

‘‘ Who is that young ofiScer ? for such I am 
sure he is,” said the slow, soft accents of the 
more precise and gentle of the party, ‘‘ Methinks 
I have seen him somewhere before ; he is not 
from these parts.” 

A stranger,” said the other, a stranger, 
never saw him before.” 

He is a well-looking gentleman, and he has 
a purse and a heart large enough to pay for your 
civility,” added the soft gentle voice, — the well- 
known voice of Horseman, for it was no other, 
which Strickland now began to recognise. 

This speech concluded the dialogue, which 
Strickland thought himself justified in over- 
hearing. Scarcely had it ceased, when Horse- 
man secretly gave him a sign to avoid the 
house. • 

Just at the moment, when, to get out of the 
hamlet unobserved, seemed to Strickland the 
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wisest plan, the troop of horse came up in a 
hard trot, and demanded admission and imme- 
diate attendance. That well-known voice of 
authority, which silenced th^ pot-valiant party 
within, was familiar to Strickland. 

^ Oh ! Mr. — Colonel Plowden I mean,” cried 
the youth ; “ how unexpected jJnd welcome 
this meeting is ! While I thought you were 
in France, and I alone in a hostile district, here 
you are ! I congratulate you on your promotion.” 

A few words mutually spoten and answered, 
relieved the comet and rejoiced the Colonel of 
the Life Guards. Such was now his rank. 

The loud talkers skulked away out by the 
back door. Harry waited on his master, and 
washed his charger’s mouth. The men who 
escorted the Colonel, also refreshed their horses, 
and, by permission of the Colonel, a bumper a- 
piece to the health of King James, in which the 
now obsequious landlord devoutly and conspicu- 
ously joined, was quaffed in great haste. 

The horses of the troop were brought forth, 
tind officers and men mounted in order to depart 
in company. The Colonel’s private led horse 
pranced gaily under the Comet, and raised him 
from a painful sense of weakness to a conscious 
feeling of power, which can only be enjoyed by 
an accomplished horseman on a noble steed. 
The host and hostess with courteous homage 
saw the £orsemen depart, handing the privates 
the stirmp cup, which passed rapidly from mouth 
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to mouth, and was again and again replenished, 
and proffered to Horseman, but which he de- 
clined. Soon the horses, refreshed with water, 
were in full trot. ^ 

‘‘ Your acquaintance with the comitry seems 
to give you confidence that we are not deviating, 
from the right road,” said Strickland. 

“ What road asked the Colonel, greatly 
amused. 

“ The road,” said Strickland, “ that will 
take me to Sizergh, in Westmorland.” 

That’s rather a long ride at a stretch,” 
observed the Colonel, playfully. “ I ought to 
know this road reasonably well,” he continued, 
dryly, “ for I have known it long, and not above 
a mile further there is a mansion of an old ac- 
quaintance, I may perhaps call him an old friend 
of mine. I almost think he would give us a 
night’s lodging. How much time have you to 
spare ?” asked the Colonel. “ I am aware that 
your movements must be regulated by the plans 
and orders of Dundee.” 

“ I intend,” said Strickland, “ to pass at 
least a fortnight at Sizergh, if Sir Thomas has 
not departed for St. Germains. But where may 
the residence be of which you speak ?” 

You will soon see. Do you see the Welsh 
hills, over which the moon is beginning to shed 
a pale light ? Well, just under those hills is 
the mansion, and the owner’s hospitality extends 
to some of his guests for weeks ; perhaps he 
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may entertain us these Christmas holidays, and, 
if so, with him we can spend them peace- 
ably and cheerfully. The place, if you are a 
true lover of scenery, will delight you. Its 
sublime and picturesque beauty, the swelling 
gnd heaving of the distant hills, thp mountain, 
the forest, the glades and dales, green fields 
and rippling streams that murmur through the 
meads — all diversified and contrasted — tend to 
produce effects the most novel- and enchanting. 
The proprietor has a daughter, whom you might 
think interesting and attractive were she at 
home. I'll lay a wager of the best horse in the 
regiment, that she would rivet you to the spot 
to the last moment you will have in England.” 

Strickland, we may imagine, blushed while 
he said, tremulously, ‘‘ Colonel, you know me 
better than to siijipose it possible that any 
girl on earth could for a moment divide the 
sovereignty of my heart with our deai-est Mary. 
Bemember the old church.” 

“ I win stick to my bet,” cried the Colonel, 
eafnestly. And as he said so, they entered the 
approach to the mansion, of a mile in extent ; 
not artificially prolonged by device of winding 
sweep and turning, but in reality proceeding the 
nearest way to the house, for the advantage of a 
good view of the Welsh mountains. Nor was 
the house, standing out in the clear bright 
moonlight, unworthy of its proud position. It 
might originally have been an abbey, so Gothic 
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was the architecture, embellished with some of 
the decorations of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. The roof consisted of a succession of 
tall gables, in which by the light of the moon it 
appeared to Strickland some saints were en- 
shrined in stone. Spacious and imposing ai^ 
this great mass of building appeared at first 
sight, it might from its general aspect have been 
only a portion of a still greater whole. 

The features of the mansion from within were 
not less diversified than the outside. Many 
apartments looked as if they had been built with 
long intervals between them ; and one wing really 
looked, with its quaint windows and small narrow 
portal, as if it might have been built early in 
the fourteenth century. The whole edifice wore, 
however, the aspect of nobility and good taste. 
It was — to use the words of the owner — the 
‘‘ramshackled” abode of his ancestors. 

There were objects rare and curious enough 
within the walls to linger over ; but even if we 
might take such a liberty with our reader, our 
duty would not permit the domestic dalliance : 
still we must for a brief space conduct him with 
the two gentlemen who, towards the close of 
1688, entered through the great hall, of which 
Strickland particularly noticed the well-monialled 
and transformed square bay windows, and in the 
recesses deer-skins spread out for carpets, with 
halberts and ancient crossbows here and there 
filling up the comers. The lower rooms were 
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at the date of our tale wainscoted with black 
oak, and many articles of the furniture were as 
old as the mansion itself, and of that stately 
solid kind which befitted the dignified style in 
which the grandeur of our ancestors rejoiced. 
^VVhile the young guest was equally, gratified by 
the hospitality and domestic comfort of the noble 
old house, he seemed astonished to find the 
servants of every department anticipating every 
wish and executing every ordeis of the Coloners. 

In a spacious apartment, with two bay win- 
dows on one side, and a fire-place — ah ! such a 
fire-place, on the other. There, in a venerable 
arm-chair, the senior of every piece of furniture 
in the whole room, the brave English colonel 
sat, the cornet reposing in an easy and less an- 
tique seat. After the fatigues of a hard ride, 
and a little skirmish on the part of the Colonel, 
the two gallant soldiers thoroughly enjoyed their 
substantial and inviting supper, and, according to 
the fashion of the time, neither, despised — ^nor, 
like men of our oum day, affected to despise — a 
srfcial and congenial glass of wine on that night. 
The motto of the two ofi&cers was, not knowing 
what troubles a day might bring forth, “ dum 
vivimus vivamus.” A.8 the claret passed rapidly 
from one to the other, while olives, sliced hart’s 
tongues, caviare, and other innocent provoca- 
tives, reconypended some favourite old port to 
their taste. Kobert Strickland, who well knew 
the sober, though soldierlike habits of the 
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Colonel, did not think it necessaiy to put a 
check on his own enjoyment of the evening, but 
indulged the hope that every moment as it pro- 
gressed, something might occur to introduce him 
to the owner of the mansion, and the dispenser 
of such hospitality ; but he waited in vain. 

The conversation was animated and mutually 
interesting to the two gentlemen, amid which 
the elder asked mei-rily, “ Shall I present you a 
brimmer to the health of the lady you wot of — 
the eldest daughter of an ancient house.” 

Strickland turned red; whether from the 
immediate influence of the wine, or some stronger 
and deeper feelings, faithful history does not 
say; then turning to the social speaker, said. 

Such a question might be answered by a man 
of wit and pleasure about town. Colonel Plowden, 
such as my Lord Spenser, satisfactorily enough, 
but a trute hearted cavalier and an honourable 
soldier divides not the empire of his heart with 
rival loves. Let the gaudy gallant still hovering 
about court play his little game ; for Eobert 
Strickland, the sister of his childhood, the com- 
panion of his youth, the sharer of his early joys 
and recent sorrows, is aU in all. When you 
introduce me to the host, and when 1 see his 
fair daughter, you may be certain I will say and 
do anything which courtesy may demand, but 
with reference to the lady, at any sate, nothing 
more.” 

“I take you at your word,” said the elder 
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soldier, adding, only : shall be early 

stirrers to-morrow morning. I propose, if you 
young gentlemen are so disposed, that we do 
go to bed.” 

Strickland being as yet, at any rate, no sea- 
soned vessel, and not much of a. boon com- 
panion over his cups, right gladly seconded 
and carried the motion, and moved after the 
open-hearted colonel towards the broad stair- 
case, just as the wintry night wind’s increasing 
blasts made the old casements rattle, and the 
last log of the wood-fed fire gave its last crack, 
and the tapers began to fail, and the sleepy 
eyelids longed to fall over the weary eyes. They 
commenced the ascent up the ample stairs, 
and soon found themselves amidst an endless 
series of portraits, from the time of the bluff 
tyrant Hal to James II. Stiff ladies and gentle- 
men in doublets and ruffs, others with' cuirasses 
and long flowing hair, black dresses, and love- 
locks, bespeaking the well-known cavalier prin- 
ciples of the house in the times of the great 
Rebellion ; and ever and anon gentlemen in long 
three-quarter frames, with many a square yard 
of pink or blue velvet for their coats, cuffs 
turned up to their elbows, waistcoats big enough 
to make surtouts for any of us poor, tame, de- 
generate, indoor modems. There was a portrait 
with the forefinger and thumb of one hand on the 
pummel of the sword, the other gently placed on 
some gilded table. There was another of a 
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gallant gentlemai\, remarkable for bis beautiful 
complexion and handsome face, turned not dis- 
dainfully aside, but apparently courting with 
graceful pride some comely dame with a green 
neglig6, or habited as a shepherdess. Scandal 
said the poiirait was that of Anne Countess of 
Sunderland, second daughter of the Earl of 
Bristol ; according to Evelyn an admirable per- 
son, and no less a favourite with the muse 
than the gentleman. Such a correct likeness of 
the Colonel was the portrait of the gentleman 
thus glancing towards the countess, that the 
youth observed it ; and in an instant it flashed 
across his mind that the living original was his 
host — that he was the guest of Colonel Plowden 
at Plowden, the lord of the mansion where they 
both were located. He stammered confusedly 
an apology for the very disrenpectful manner he 
had spoken of the Lord Spenser, Lady Sunder- 
land’s eldest son ; but more painfuUy, and yet 
absurdly embarrassed was he at his obstinate 
refusal to didnk the health of his host’s daughter, 
who, after all, was no other than his own beloved, 
Mary Plowden. Of course, une afiaire de gal- 
lanterie ” w^as kept snug; but unfortunately the 
name of Henry Sydney was, in the mind of 
Strickland, associated with the lady in green ; 
and this, too, before she had become a widow. 

Aroused by the romantic and extraordinary 
discovery, Strickland evinced such an interest in 
the birthplace of his young playfellow, that he 
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induced his friend, whom we may now call the 
host, to mount the staircase leading to a spacious 
drawing-room. But here no personages more 
ancient than the great-great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers of the possessor of that day exhi- 
hiiei themselves in canvas on the w§ills. Among 
these stood out conspicuously in a good light, 
the full length portrait of Francis Plowden, to 
whom Queen Elizabeth offered the dignity of the 
Chancellorship, on condition of his abjuring the 
Catholic faith ; a proposal which, in the spirit 
of all the Plowdens, he rejected. There was also a 
portrait known to the children as the ‘‘Bed Man.” 

No rustling of stiff silks was heard along 
the corridors, no women’s voices, save those of 
the old housekeeper and three maidservants, 
resound through the now almost deserted man- 
sion. The ear, however, of Strickland’s fancy, 
drank in the sweet echoes of the past-^the loved 
accents of his Mary, who had often laughed and 
prattled in childish play, long, long ago, amid 
the rooms of Plowden. At length they reached 
tlie yellow room into which the hospitable 
Colonel ushered his guest, wishing him that 
rest which the many fatigues of the day 
demanded. It was a capital place for a man to 
ta]ie up bis quarters, either for exercise or 
repose. There was very pretty sleeping in that 
vast bed, where some three or four might com- 
fortably snore side by side, and yet be under the 
pleasing delusion that each enjoyed a separate 
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couch ; but it was somewhat sad to dwell there 
alone. But the room had Been recently occu- 
pied, and. was well-aired ; besides, it was the 
chief place of honour^ The y6ung traveller’s 
taper, though it burnt brightly^ only illumined 
the centre ,pf the middle space, while all the 
distant recesses were obscured in visible dark- 
ness — a very region of ghosts and superstition. 
In the panel over the fire-place was a looking- 
glass — ^then quite-the correct thing — all cut in 
facettes and diamonds at the sides, and adorned 
• with bouquets of flowers tied by true lovers’ knots 
towards the middle. It struck Sti’ickland that 
it might have been a bridal gift to some fair 
daughter of Plowden in the time of the late 
king, for it gloried in what appeared to be a 
frame of gold, tarnished, as if its glories were 
already departing. At each side of the roomy 
fij^e-place \vere portraits of the Plowdens, four 
brothers, ecclesiastics of no early period, for they 
appeared to be the works of Sir Peter Lely. 
Extending from the pictures, along the wains- 
cote were bookshelves, which were but scantily 
supplied ; ’ but among other . works were seen 
those of St. Francis of Sales, St. Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bossuet’s sermons, Dryden’s 
works, and Whycherly’s poems. Here ajid 
there on the walls might be seen some celebrated 
pictures of Cupids and their beauriful mamma. 
Famous landscapes there were, too, of Plowden 
and its park and ample gardens, terraces, and 
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lawns ; of its solemn woods and wooded hills ; 
its fertile vales ; its noble avenue of limes, that 
led down to the ancient gates on the main road, 
and its magnificent though now leafless oaks ; 
belts of beeches cirdling round the gardens, 
^nd shutting them out from the rest of the 
estate ; the lofty mountains of North Wales 
mingling their heads with the sky in the back- 
ground. The mere outlines of such a panorama 
made our hero anxious to explore the country 
round, and ascend the sublime heights, once 
the fortress of the ancient faith in Britain. 

The first streaks of daylight, beaming through 
the east window into his bedroom, found him 
rising from his lofty couch. 

The important and urgent business which 
recalled the colonel to his ancestral haUs, left but 
little time to talk over the breakfast table, during 
which it was announced that a gentleman from 
Shrewsbuiy desired instant admission to Colo^ 
Plowden. 

“It’s only Wrightwell, the notary, before 
whDm I am to execute a deed of conveyance of 
this estate to two Protestants, whom I can trust, 
to preserve it from the clutches of that mongrel 
Dutch dog, the usm^per,’^ said the colonel in a 
lo\t tone to his guest, who only observed — 

“I was under the impression the property had 
already been secured, before you left London on 
your way to join Mrs. Plowden at the seaside, 
to see her embark for France. 
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“ Obstacles were then thrown in the 
way of these nieasm*es, so considerately 
projected for the security of my estates by 
Master Wrightwell. To defeat my object 
was the work of Cheat-the-Gallows, Mays- 
fiend and fJo., clerks of Old Nick, of whoi^i 
even his sable Majesty is ashamed. By 
badgering, briberj^ peijury and protected in- 
solence, they out-Heroded Herod, and disgraced 
even the foul spirit to whom they sold them- 
selves. All the satirists ever wrote of the 
corruptest limbs of the law might have passed 
as an eulogy on the foul nest of hell-birds, who 
hatched treason, and stung all who admitted 
them to their confidence. They merit, I grieve 
to say, the worst that can be said even of 
lawyers, — the necessary evils and infernal 
e^ddence of man’s curse and fall. 

“ Wittfesses, supposed to be indifferent per- 
sons, were seduced into peijuiy by the snares of 
Cheat-the-Gallows, condemned beforehand to a 
species of moral pillorj by Maysfiend, with his 
sleek face masked in a practised smile, through 
which the fiend peeped out, and in some un- 
guarded moment wrote “villain” on his Satanic 
brow. This fellow smiled and smiled, and was a 
devil, who pelted his victims with all the foul^sts 
the fox wit of a heartless ruffian can suggest. 
Like foul toads they croaked on the edge of the 
slimy slough into which they would frighten 
theii* victims, Cheat-the-Gallows w^as the tool 
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of Maysfiend, who made him do the dirty work 
which could not be concealed. Mischief for its 
own sake was the element in which Cheat-the- 
Gallows lived, and had his being. Mischief for 
filthy lucre’s sake was the essence of Maysfiend. 
Jn ordinary cases it had been observed that their 
cunning wove round them a net which they 
intended for others, but which at last entangled 
themselves. One villain was necessary to another, 
and the safety, if not the lives, of both the 
villains, depended on the third. But however 
fine one thread might be drawn across another, 
or whatever poor fly might enter their web, there 
might be a possibility of escape for the prey, 
imless Popery and Koyalty were caught in the 
meshes. To them the toils are fatal. The honest 
Protestants, to whom the estates of Plowden 
and Aston were conveyed, it would appear, were 
declared malignants. Papists, and Kebels. They 
had once harboured a priest, twice protected a 
nun, and worse than all, declared that James 
was the lawful king, and were, therefore, inca- 
pable of holding the property. 

“ The veiy delight which Cheat-the- Gallows 
feels in practising his art, renders it a necessity 
of his nature. Maysfiend believes that the 
object to be attained would richly pay him for 
his labour in transferring the property from the 
rightful ownpr to a wealthy client of his own, 
who was ready to swear allegiance to William, 
or anything else, for the sake of the property to 
• L 2 
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be obtained by such Protestant claims as his 
client had to prefer.” 

We must not here take any note of the po- 
litical intrigues and technical points of the law, 
which deprived Catholic loyalists of their here- 
ditary estates. It wiU be enough to say thai 
Colonel Plowden was the only person who stood 
between William or his minion, and the pos- 
session of the noble estates of Plowden and 
Aston. There vus only one way by which the 
estates could be preserved to any member of the 
family. 

Unwilling to expose to the matter-of-fact man 
of business the nature and extent of his own 
private feelings and affairs, which he could with 
great comfort communicate to our young hero, 
the Colonel had, while this conversation was 
passing, sent Master WrightweU out of the way, 
on a visitation to the different farms, in company 
with the resident steward and auditor, to ascer- 
tain the inclinations of the tenants and the state 
of their farms; and whether it might be ad- 
visable to convey any portion to a Protestant 
situated on the largest holding, just outside the 
belt of trees. The result of his observations 
would materially assist them in drawing out the 
necessary instrument. 

“ Were any legal provision made which could 
secure my estates to my family wid my chil- 
dren, among whom I include you, in whom we 
all feel such a deep interest, both on your own 
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account and that of her whom we love,** con- 
tinued the Colonel, turning with paternal warmth 
towards Eobert Strickland, “ I should be re- 
signed to any penalty which the invader could 
impose upon myself.’* 

• Before our hero could make a suitable acknow- 
ledgment or reply, the notary re-entered the 
room, exclaiming, ‘‘ Satan blows the breeze that 
blows good to no man. Colonel, and the Pro- 
testant wind has already blighted our prospect 
of any safe conveyfince of estates to men who 
may retain them for themselves in perpetuity, 
or, to faithful tenants from whom the tyranny of 
the Orange-man may be able to wrest them.** 

After a brief discussion on the subject of 
addressing a spirited memorial and plain state- 
ment of the case to William, to be pre- 
sented by the notary himself. Colonel Plow- 
den suggested that his honest advocate should 
lose no time. 

“ As soon as you can reach London,** says he, 
“ you may obtain an audience.” 

“ Nothing more easy than access to the pre- 
sence of William of Orange. But kings are not 
fond of giving hopes, unless to gain some great 
object ; they leave the disposal of hopes to their 
ministers. Unless there were actual certainty in 
the case, they are wise enough to keep civil, 
silent tongues in their heads,’* said Wright- 
well. “His High Mightiness, colonel, will 
send me back again with about as much in- 
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sight into his intentions, as if I made a visit 
to the King of the Cannibal Islands, and con- 
sulted his carnivorous Majesty as to the par- 
ticular flavour of Papist pie or a raw bishop. 
He would signify his pleasure through some 
English traitor or Dutch intruder as early as* 
possible.” 

Inability to arrive at any practical result, in- 
duced the faithful notary and his client to abandon 
the proposed transfer of the estates. 

I would,” said the good notarj^ “ make it 
my earliest business, good sir, to collect your 
rents, and settle such aflairs as are still in your 
power this very day.” 

Then,” replied the hospitable colonel, “ you 
will join us at dinner.” 

It was in vain that the notary pleaded his 
many engagements ; the host would take no ex- 
cuse. 

The two officers repaired to the hunting-field 
where, for the last time, perhaps, in England, 
they thoroughly enjoyed the sport, and were 
only outwitted just under the foot of the 
nearest Welsh mountain ; and when they 
met at dinner, the varied fortunes of the chase, 
the checks, the bursts, the falls, and the cunning 
run of the old fox, left, it appears, but little 
room for more serious conversation. The 
evening passed pleasantly in tha^ light and 
joyous conversation which taxes not the 
intellect, but invigorates the mind. The 
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three gentlemen talked of everything but that 
which concerned the business of each or all of 
them. The Plowden hounds — their meet at 
the village of Lydbury — ^the game fox, which 
after crossing and re-crossing the river along 
the valley Horderley, wound his w^y cunningly 
backwards and forwards, through flood and 
field skirting Kempton, then away to Basford, 
where, after a short check, the hounds turned 
him, and ran him along Myndtown Slopes to the 
foot of the Longmynd, where, after a run of 
six hours and thirty miles, he took earth, 
leaving the hounds at fault only two hundred 
yards behind him ; nor were they called away 
till the moon appeared over the hill of Huckle- 
inynd. The artful dodges and bafiling cunning 
of old Eeynard afforded conversation for the 
evening, and were pleasantly compared by the 
dinner party to the subtle game and foxy tricks 
of an attorney, whose countenance is a lie. The 
notary, who gave every man honestly his due, 
denied that the face of Cheat-the-Gallows was 
gmlty of a mask; for, says he, the creature has 
the physiognomy of the serpent, as cunning and 
treacherous as it is destitute of all power but 
that of mischief ; and though the studied 
smile of Maysfiend may assume a better cast, 
yet to the physiognomist the distortion will 
be apparent* 
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CHAPTEK XXXIX. 


Though few the days, the happy evenings few, 

So warm with heart, so rich with mind they flew, 
That my full soul forgot its wish to roam, 

And rested there, as in a dream of home.— Jlfoors. 


The morrow, as if conscious that it was charged 
with eventful destinies, and business of serious 
import, dawned solemnly beneath a vast canopy 
of clouds, which shrouded the Welsh mountains 
in gloom. December winds were chanting their 
melancholy dirge over the death of the year 
and the departing glories of the Stuarts; all 
seemed in fitting mood ’to realise the dreary 
prospects of the loyalists. 

The solitary scene without, all the varipd 
landscape buried in a drizzling, cheerless, freez- 
ing fog, — all warned our little party to press 
near the cheerful blaze of the old oak which had 
for a hundred summers afforded shade. 

Becalling to mind the great object of Wright- 
well’s visit, and the weighty measures they had 
to despatch before the fate of lo}^ Catholics 
in England was sealed, and fixed perhaps, for 
ever, ^e hospitable lord of the mansion, after 
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the first friendly greeting of the morning, and a 
social light meal, was the first to resume the 
subject of their anxiety. 

“ All night,” says he, “ I have pondered over 
our plans and the machinatjons of the deluded 
schemers, who are watching our casp and under- 
mining our arrangements. Would not a golden 
key open the door of Master Maysfiend’s under- 
standing and close the eyes of Cheat-the-Gal- 
lows, and disarm them of their poisoned ar- 
rows?” 

“Yes,” replied the honest notary; “but not 
of their hidden low cunning. In the midnight 
depth of their villany they would repair their 
meshes and gloat over their fresh demand for a 
much larger sum, or for a still higher rewai’d for 
their iniquity — depose before a Protestant ma- 
gistrate that they had rejected other proposals.” 

“ And thus it is,” cried young Strickland, im- 
petuously, “ that the noble, the loyal, the true 
are crushed imder the feet of false-hearted 
cowards, black-spotted toadies and sycophants, 
who cringe and bow ; or fawning dogs, whom a 
gentleman spurns with loathing from his feet. 
Thus triumph the feeble and the false; the 
treacherous and the base.” 

“ True, young gentleman,” said the old no- 
tary, whose long experience of mankind had 
taught him to read on the tablet of the counte- 
nance, and in the tones of the voice, the volumes 
which they covered. “ Let any thoughtful man 
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read the page of history, where too many events 
like these are recorded, and then doubt, if he can, 
of that future state of rewards and punishments, 
where all will he made equal — where patient 
endurance and humility will be crowned with 
glory; and ex^iltiiig villany be cast down to hell.”* 
Candour induces us to admit that, however 
far the notary may have been looking into the 
blessings or the miseries of Eternity, the 
Colonel’s thoughts were at this crisis, hovering 
on this lower world, and particularly on that 
portion of it in which his own interests were 
immediately involved. “ Alack ! who, from one 
day to another can foresee to whose hands his 
broad acres and goodly gear may fall ?” ejaculated 
the proprietor. “ An hereditary Catholic and 
loyalist like myself, has small chance to preserve 
his substance from the grasp of the disloyal, the 
second edition of the shaveling, — ‘ Praise God 
Barebones.’ When I am gone from this place 
of my ancestors, dear Wrightwell, it is to your 
protection, so far as in you lies, I shall bequeath 
the care of Plowden, imploring you to preserve 
it for those who may be restored to England, 
and saved from the perilous chances of these 
evil days. Oh ! that we could circumvent the 
possibility of anything which may impede this 
happy alliance, which will cement and strengthen 
the ancient bonds of friendship between two 
Catholic families who adhere to the Faith. He 
who would overmaster Fortune, must grasp her 
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roughly and instantly, that she escape him not. 
Why not at once, Master Wrightwell, confide 
the estates to trustees, and leave the event to 
Heaven?” 

Because,” said the other, “ we must do our 
duty first.” * 

** You jest with me, my old friend,” cried the 
Colonel ; “ are we not both endeavouring to do 
our duty ?” 

“ Yes, but we must not do the work in haste, 
and repent at leisure,” rejoined the other. 

“ Better, perhaps,” added the dispassionate 
adviser gravely, ‘‘ defer these measures till the 
darkness of the times shall have cleared away.” 

But, suppose,” retorted the gallant Colonel, 
‘‘ if in lieu of clearing, they darken, even to the 
utter extinction of loyalty in the land, must my 
family be ruined for want of active precaution ? 
I am anxious that no convulsion of the state 
may so severely separate us as to divide my 
eldest daughter and him to whom she has long 
been endeared, and is now engaged.” 

Strickland blushed like a maiden. 

“ They are young, yet,” said the notary, 
“ years must elapse ere they abide together in 
wedlock.” 

At this moment Horseman, and several stable- 
boys exercising the stud, fortunately passed the 
window, andPthe comet left the room to inspect 
the splendid animals, and thus escaped the 
following conversation. 
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“ But let those years be a time of happy 
assurance that their destinies and fortunes are 
secured by the provident and affectionate fore- 
sight of their parents.” The elder gentlemen, 
not even noticing Strickland’s exit, continued 
their discourse. 

“ The complete accomplishment of your pur- 
pose under present circumstances,” urged the 
notary, “ surpasses our powers. To attempt it 
might ruin those whom you would shed your 
blood to save. Had I been simply your pro- 
fessional adviser, and not the old friend of your 
family, I would watch and work all night, and 
undertake that my clerks should all day and all 
night engross the deed of conveyance, or the 
instrument of tnist ; but as matters are^ such 
preparations, which cannot be executed without 
the concurrence of Protestants, would only court 
the invasion of your rights. Besides, I trust 
you know me to be an exception to your category 
of lawyers. Let me then speak openly. There 
are, sir, many causes at this crisis which must 
inevitably disturb the right exercise of your 
judgment, physical as well as moral. Your 
reason under other circumstances, or even in the 
heat of battle, would be an excellent guide of 
conduct, and would hold its unshaken throne. 
Your heart and its affectionate feelings have their 
own reasons for action, which your intellect 
cannot apprehend. The will creates your belief 
in the success of a project, which my disin- 
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terested judgment tells me is impracticable or 
dangerous. The heart’s action is safe or dan- 
gerous according to the aspect in which you 
regard it. Your will, which inclines to an im- 
practicable measure, turns away your mind from 
4ihat which you cannot contemplate with pleasure; 
and thus your mind, moving with the will, only 
holds to that which the will approves, and forms 
its judgments by what it sees and desires ; but 
unless the understanding can establish the judg- 
ment on an unshaken foundation, or on strong 
probability, a rebellious rabble of doubts and 
fears from time to time wiU dispute her decisions, 
and make us sorry when we shall have done 
that which we cannot undo. Your view of your 
own case is not seen through the medium of a 
pure, colourless light. It flows in upon you 
through painted windows, tinging the future with 
a brilliancy which is rather the picture of your 
anticipations than the real result of your efforts 
based on matter of fact.” 

“ Your reasoning,” cried the colonel, “ may 
be'geometrically convincing to scientific logicians, 
but I must confess my inability to comprehend 
your meaning.” 

“ Our object,” rejoined the other, ‘‘ is the 
same, but the means of attaining it different. 
You view it in a light which reveals to me no 
evidence which my judgment can accept. You 
cannot, with such enormous overwhelming 
interests at stake, see all the probabilities of 
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their sacrifice or redemption conbined in one 
view. Action at any hazard is what you con- 
template.” 

Certainly, my dear old friend,” answered 
the colonel, mildly; ‘‘but surely we are losing 
time ?” , 

The notary, who still wished the energetic 
officer to desist from any step which might pre- 
judice and divert his mind, asked leave to ex- 
plain his meaning more explicitly. “ In our 
present position, indignant as we are at the in- 
justice of the invader, our estimate of his future 
conduct, and of our own best method to influence 
it, or avert the calamities it may entail upon 
our children, cannot be impartial. Different 
eyes see things differently. For instance, our 
gallant youth sees them through a glowing, 
coloured light — ^the vision of hope, tinctured by 
the feelings of his heart. He looks out through 
the beautiful window of the present, into the 
future which it affects. Let our young friend 
look out of the painted window through the 
medium of his bright anticipations of the end, 
and the aim, and the prize of his life. Of all 
passions, love forms the most beautiful rainbow, 
and colours everything; it outshines every 
colourless probability — nay, more, I would not 
give much for that love which is n^t as unman- 
ageable as a wild two-year-old — asf>' extravagant 
as a spendthrift. It soars above pi^oprieties ; it 
moves about — not always in perfect good taste — 
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under all pr||^ing emergencies. What husband 
or wife — ^what youth or maiden in love — what 
mother — but says a thousand foolish things in 
the way of endearment, which the speaker would 
be sorry for indifferent strangers to hear ; yet 
.they were not, at the time of saying them, un- 
welcome to those to whom such words of tender- 
ness were addressed. But then, unfortunately 
they find theii' way into the journals of the day, 
and present but a sorry dish when ser\^ed up 
cold for the public table. So it is with our own 
uncontrolled feelings. When made the motive 
of our action, when they are fresh from the 
heart, they seem grateful to those identified 
with us, and to ourselves ; but when reduced to 
a system, on which we would erect an edifice 
founded on those thoughts that glow and words 
which bum, the structure may be demolished 
by an enemy, or even by an indifferent person, 
in mere sport ; it becomes airy as the baseless 
vision of a dream, as desecrated and ridiculous 
as love letters published in a newspaper, or read 
aloud by a sneering lawyer in a court of 
justice.” 

“ I suppose,” said Plowden, “ we cannot see 
things with your eyes. Master Wrightwell ?” 

“ No,” retorted that sagacious lawyer, “ nor 
do you now yourselves see them with the same 
eyes that y(jp will see them in the retrospect.” 

“ I see them with a father’s eyes,” cried the 
colonel, ‘‘ with which I desire to behold my fair 
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domain of Plowden again and agai^* and which 
I would reserve for my children’s cEudren at any 
price, save the faith for which my fathers sacri- 
ficed their worldly glories to the King of kings.” 

God forbid,” cried the considerate notary, 
'‘that even your perseverance in the faith in, 
which you believe should reduce you to extreme 
poverty; for poverty is indeed the solution of 
many hundred weaknesses — I mean destitution. 
When hunger gnaws the entrails, conscience 
sleeps, or connives at whatever may appease 
such agony ; and during that slumber may be 
seen apostasies from honour, fidelity, and friend- 
ship, which rouse the indignation of those who 
have been deserted, especially when friends 
dearer than themselves are involved. Before we 
condemn such deserters, let us consider whether 
they may not have struggled, and even hoped 
against hope ; whether they may not have hun- 
gered and thirsted through attachment to the 
cause that afflicts them. Let us ask our- 
selves what we would have done to escape the 
nipping frosts of winter and the bitter pangs ^of 
famine, to save our little ones. Let not the 
rich, who cannot if he would, know what poverty 
means, say, ' This writer has sold himself ; that 
traitor is a base and venal wretch.’ Not so fast. 
It was not the man, but his •poverty, that sold 
him. What could he do when ^is wife and 
children were looking up to him for the bread 
which he had not for himself? Poverty, sir, 
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passes over the soul like a blight over the fertile 
fields, and blasts the flowers of the mind, kills 
energy, and murders hope ; prostrates the intel- 
lect, weighed down by the oppressed body. It 
dries up all the springs of genius, and it makes 
man grovel in the dust. Why ? • Because he 
cannot stand upright, he cannot bear his brow 
aloft, when the mansion of his spiiit is levelled 
with the dust.” 

“ On the other hand,” said the Colonel, “if I 
may presume to put. in a word, which I have had 
from those older than myself, — I would say 
abundance weighs down the com stalk ; the fair 
fruit tree’s branches break under their heavy 
weight ; and at the very best, opulence, at times, 
becomes the forerunner of poverty. Affluence 
renders a man soft and effeminate, and induces 
habits of indulgence fatal to health and true 
enjoyment.” 

“ True,” said the lawyer, “ a competency — 
neither riches nor poverty, might realise om- 
chief good; and yet, there is, after all, no 
external circumstance which can master the 
man whose treasure is in Heaven. If a poor 
fellow can, especially Avhen young, only take 
breath under his vine or his fig-tree, and renew 
his strength, let it be exhausted ever so much, 
he may gird his loins anew and follow more 
prosperously® and even overtake the traveller 
toiling up Fortune’s steep ascent, whose head, 
like yonder rocky heights, seems to touch the 
• VOL. ni. M 
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clouds, which the setting sun gilds and 
purples.” 

“In the meantime,” said the Colonel, thought- 
fully, “we had surely better secure ourselves 
against the calamities which we may still be 
able to avert. To protect ourselves and all we 
love from the destitution of poverty is a duty. 
In many a campaign,” continued the officer, “ I 
have enjoyed the welcome drink of the little 
limpid spring, that bubbled through some 
meadow, or trickled from some friendly rock. 
There, after the fevered heat of battle, I have 
slaked my thirst, and gathered cooling berries 
from the neighbouring copse, to allay the pangs 
of hunger. But then it was hope, which in a 
waking dream transferred me from the scene of 
privation and trial to the land and home of my 
happiness. The languor wliich oppressed me 
was chasecl away by bright visions of Plowden. 
I beheld my wife and children coming out of 
their favourite abode, to welcome and to bless 
me. Scarcely could the roar of the cannon on 
the battle-field recall me from this reverie. But 
now what have I left ?” 

“ Hope, sir,” said Wrightwell ; “ this hope 
was to CaBsar the empire of the world ; — to you, 
it is the next best thing to your estates ; which, 
if alienated for a night, may be regained in the 
morning.” ** 

“ Not if once confiscated by the usurper, or 
transferred to his minions,” said the Colonel, 
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sorrowfully. “ But I defer to your judgment and 
bow to God’s will. Yet, I fear the unauthorised 
usurper, who robs his uncle of his happiness 
and his crown, will not spare us. I know that 
God has been pleased to institute the chief 
•magistracy, and transmit it down jihrough one 
family ; to communicate to it a portion of his 
power, ^vithout however desi^ating those who 
were to fulfil it, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions. God himself raised Saul and David to 
the throne, but he has not done so to any king 
of a later date : for there is not at present on 
the earth a royal house whose origin may not be 
traced either to election or conquest. Every 
government then is of divine right, in this sense, 
that it is agreeable to the designs of the Supreme 
Euler, that there should be governors and sub- 
jects. Though the history of the house of 
Stuart is but of yesterday in England, and a 
few centuries in Scotland, yet it is sanctioned by 
Heaven — on its justice I would rely,” 

“ On the whole, modern magistracy, with the 
exception of its religious influence, has not, I 
apprehend, much degenerated,” rejoined Wright- 
well, “and even fi’om an invader, who may in spite 
of our loyal efforts be acknowledged and crowned 
in England, justice may indirectly be obtained. 
We must bide our time and leave the rest to 
Heaven. WHe that believeth, will not make 
haste,’” added the senior, gravely; “we must 
abandon the project, and put in an adage which is 
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trite, but as true as it is ti’ite. ' Man proposes, 
but God disposes.’ Peijury, I fear, is not just 
now uncommon in courts of justice. Many of 
the witnesses would be produced against your 
most responsible tenant or friend, to whom you 
may be inclined to convey the estates, in order 
to secure them. Only to understand the Welsh 
language, would facilitate the designs of the 
opponent ; for I have known witnesses under- 
standing English, to feign ignorance of its 
meaning, in order to gain time in the process of 
translation, to shape and mould their answers 
according to the interest they wish to serve. 
To swear that any Protestant who had not 
vilified a Catholic, was himself papist, would be 
deemed a profitable duty. In a case similar to 
yours, a jurjunan once asked his English neigh- 
bour, what was the nature of an action, in which 
he, the jurpnan, had given his verdict. 

“Nothing can be more difficult than to obtain, 
at this crisis, satisfactory evidence in courts of 
justice. Prima facie, there is a case. Three 
counts against you — Firstly, you are a papist ; 
secondly, a loyalist ; thirdly, not merely a soldier 
of fortune, but a landed proprietor. The magis- 
trates, being at once in this moment of infatua- 
tion the prosecutors and the judges, would find 
little' difficulty in deciding in favour of the party 
for whom the firm of Cheat-the-Ga31ows & Co. 
are concerned. 

“ The cup of their iniquities is well-nigh full ; 
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their hour of retribution is at hand. The blow 
which they, through their degraded tools aim at 
us will recoU upon themselves. But in the 
meantime, the sting which they leave in us, 
though it be their death, may be our ruin.” 

• Injured justice will once morQ assert her 
Majesty,” said the host. “ I would sooner face 
the lion than the hissing, loathsome snake. I 
can meet the open enemy hand to hand, amid 
the bloody strife of war and deadly clash of arms, 
yet feel serene, surrounded by the thung and the 
dead. But the loathsome, crawling, subtle 
reptUe sickens me by his filthy coils. His fangs 
prey secretly into the manly heart which never 
quailed before a mortal foe.” 

How far the gallant colonel would have wasted 
his indignation upon the slow dastardly scoun- 
drelism of the fair-faced toadies and their odious 
tool of dirty work, we know not, for tfie neighing 
of a horse arrested his attention, and diverted 
his thoughts from a subject so unwoiihy of his 
noble nature and attracted his eye to a sight 
which deeply affected him. Both he and his 
guest moved to the window and beheld a beau- 
tiful Spanish jennet trotting round Strickland 
neighing in a manner expressive of recognition 
and delight. The sagacious animal, on hearing 
the well-known voice of his rider’s equestrian 
companion, “had, under an instinctive impulse, 
broken out from a loose box to claim acquaint- 
ance with our hero. 
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This beautiful creature, who had so safely and 
so often carried Mary Plowden by the side of 
young Strickland, as well mounted as heVself, 
was treated by all the inmates of Plowden as a 
privileged favourite, and every member of the 
family had always admired it, and made it a pet ‘ 
for Mary’s sake. The steed was as hardy as he 
was noble, and he had just arrived by easy 
stages with Harry Horseman, the distinguished 
groom, the evening of the preceding day. If 
‘love me, love my dog,’ be a good adage, love me, 
love my horse, is not less just. Strickland had 
often caressed the animal and patted him on the 
neck, when recommending him to the groom’s 
care at Whitehall. On the present occasion, 
perceiving that the sagacious animal at a dis- 
tance had recognised him, he stepped gladly to 
meet the greetings of the jennet, who called to 
him in a soft, gentle neighing. The creature 
came nearer and nearer to the Comet, stood 
still, and gave him a pleading loot of anxiety 
for his late rider, at least so Strickland thought. 
As plainly as looks and his language could 
speak, the steed said, “ I too, have lost her.” 
And then the poor animal gently laid his head 
upon young Strickland’s bosom. Struck by the 
gestures and singular behaviour of the jennet, 
vdudh Strickland had no idea of seeing at the 
iuoment, he was moved by the reCbUections of 
her of whom he never ceased to think; and, 
overwhelmed by the tenderness of the animal 
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expressed in the mute eloquence of sacred 
Nature’s universal language, our hero for a 
moment lost his self-possession, and, clasping 
his arms round the neck of his lover’s favourite 
animal, lifted up that voice which was so soon 
•to command in battle, and wept aloud ; hut no 
human being witnessed the extent of his amiable 
weakness. 

“ By my faith, brave gentleman,” said the 
notary, as he resumed his place by the fire, ‘‘the 
beasts are more loyal-hearted and true than our 
fellow creatures, when we differ from their views.” 

“ Exactly so,” rejoined the Colonel. “ I must 
tell thee, notary, in thine ear, that never in my 
life was temptation so strong upon me as that 
which prompted me to beat out the skulking old 
hypocrite’s brains, provided I could have recon- 
ciled it with my honour to spill the puddle blood 
of #uch vermin as Cheat-the-gallows, TMaysfiend, 
and Bilson. But the mild mfluence of the 
touching scene which I have beheld has banished 
the fancy which passed through my head, and 
mastered the influence.” 

“God’s grace alone,” said the pious old 
notary, can enable us to resist such temptation, 
natural to the human heart.” « 

“ Whatever be the passing feelings of resent- 
ment which urge me to execute the law by my 
own hand, i will not yield to it till it is consistent 
with our safety, and more particularly with that 
of the king in fair fight.” 
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‘‘ Abide thy time,” said the other. If fight 
thou must at length, as it seems likely, I pray 
God thou mayest meet an honourable antagonUt, 
and find fair quarters if the combat goes against 
thee. The spawn of Satan — of the foul fiends’ 
grandmother^ whom thou wottest of — will croak* 
out their own lives in venom, and be killed in 
the spite which will burst them in their own 
native slime.” 

While thus they chatted on, without any great 
object immediately before them ; and the gi’eat 
world, its mighty interests, even the Kevolution 
itself, as a natural event seemed forgotten by 
them ; the butler announced the arrival of Mr. 
Bilson, and his particular request for an inter- 
view with the Colonel. 

To describe the rush of mingled sensations 
that came crow^ding upon the indignant cavalier 
were impossible ; for even Bilson’ s colleagudfe in 
legal iniquity w^ere but children compared to him. 
Indeed, than Titus Oates himself, he was only less 
enviably distinguished for lack of opportunity. 

His intellectual resources and tortuous base- 
ness were the gifts through wrhich he compen- 
sated for low birth and plebeian origin, by 
calumniating and plotting against the well born 
and the honourable. Plowden’s usually calm 
features grew sterner and darker, his lips became 
more compressed, while he courteoisksly but de- 
cidedly declined the honour of any personal con- 
ference with the learned Bilson. 
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To spare his friend the Colonel further an- 
noyance, WrightweU left the room, to rebuke the 
mfei's audacity, and take care that he should not 
obtrude himself into the presence of the gentle- 
man, who still considered that his house was his 
•castle. The imperturbable notary'^ great dread 
was, that should the diabolical accuser invade 
the officer’s privacy, he would throw him body and 
bones, neck and heels, out of the window, and 
thereby afford the cunning clique what they most 
earnestly desired. Before, however, the good, 
grave man could pass out of one door, in came 
the visitor, sans cercmonie, at the other. 

“ Good morning. Colonel Plowden,” says he ; 

I rejoice to find you here at this glad time ; a 
right merry Christmas to you and yours, and 
many returns of it in your own happy home, in 
• this mansion here ! I have come from Shrews- 
bury to celebrate a midnight mass, as I know 
your own chaplain is not here.” 

“ Thanks, thank you from my heart. Father 
Wilson,” responded the other; “your entrance 
ha*s relieved us from a misapprehension. It 
was Bilson, not Wilson, that was announced.” 

“ And Wilson soimds so dreadfully like Bilson, 
especially when the W has not its own sound, 
such as the Yorkshire folk give it in ‘ whole ' 
and ‘who,’” remarked the priest, “tliat this is 
not the first^time my name has been confounded 
with that of the accuser. The cowardly ruffian, 
however, will not for the future have any advan- 
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tage from turning my W into B, for so long has 
he been at home in scenes of outrage and 
fraud that he has in vain armed himself i#a 
triple coat of brass. Not satisfied with aspersing 
the reputation of Catholics, he has absconded 
with dBSOjOQO of a good Protestant, his client, • 
who expected by his aid to succeed to a Catholic 
estate. Not having courage to face the gallows, 
he has taken ship to America, but if report be 
true, overcome by his fears he leaped overboard 
into the Channel.” 

Poor, miserable man,” said the Colonel. 

Not a moment for conversion or repentance !” 

‘‘ It is, indeed, I know,” said Wrightwell, ‘‘ a 
sad aggravation of all your vexations to hear 
even of this man’s suicide.” 

Such men are always cowards,” said the 
priest. They neither fear God, nor regard 
man, until the pit yawns at their feet, ^ey 
plunge into destruction with their eyes closed.” 

Strickland, who had sometime returned, and 
been duly introduced to Father Wilson, who 
was well-known to the notary, related Horse- 
man’s story of himself, to the Colonel and his 
friends, of which the confusion of the names 
of Wilson and Bilson reminded him. It so 
happened that soon after the scene, which im 
the second volume we described near London 
Bridge, Tom Killigrew having discovered with 
great glee, the gentle groom’s personification 
of his mistress, came down to him, sparkling in 
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his scabious velvet dress, and advised him to 
resume his own true character and garb, or at 
leUt, to don man’s attire as soon as possible, 
even condescending to point out a shop where 
he could suit himself. He tried on several 
•ready-made and second-hand suits, and at last, 
by a curious coincidence, pm’chased the only one 
that fitted him, formerly worn by a gentleman 
of the very same name, who, having done some- 
thing to render a disguise desirable, exchanged 
his elegant country dress for a carter’s blouse 
and under-garments, and went on his way. 
Horseman’s figure and general appearance pre- 
cisely corresponding with the former wearer of 
the clothes, exposed him to many perils, and 
actually identified him so unpleasantly with the 
disguised fugitive, that the poor groom was cap- 
tured, tried, and by the merest chance discharged. 
Twice had he been arrested on his road from 
London to Plowden; and frequently suspected 
and delayed. “ I am happy,” said the Colonel, 
“that he has arrived in time for Christmas — 

t 

he generally serves mass, and is in every respect 
an excellent Catholic, and gifted with many in- 
genious resources in such times as these ; he had 
always been the life of those plays and theatrical 
entertainments, which on great festivals are 
tolerated by the Church.” 

Revelry^ tod innocent mirth, and domestic 
reunions, and affectionate salutations of family 
endearments had, Christmas after Christmas, 
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from time immemorial, called up the merry 
echoes of old Plowden. The evening now had 
set in with storms which evinced a passionate 
sort of pleasure in throwing a gloom over 
Christmas. They were ‘‘ no soft dissolving 
tears,” hut ,regular wailings, in a perfect out-« 
burst of woe ; wailings in accents wild and 
melancholy all through the wintry Heaven. No 
joyful light — ^no peaceful home, upon the infant 
Saviour’s cradle, on that day smiled ; but sadly 
the weather harmonized with the feelings of the 
husband, tne father and the loyalist : separated 
from his wife, his children, and his king. Almost 
a lonely dweller in the ancestral abode, which 
so long had on Christmas been a residence of 
sweet domestic joy. Alas ! what man is there 
beyond the noon-day of life, even under brighter 
skies and happier circumstances than those 
which tinged the prospects of Colonel Plowden, 
on the Christmas of 1688 , who has not felt 
that the dreamy future of his youth, which 
promised everything, has comparatively per- 
formed nothing. In the lives of most men, 
hope fulfilled, is another word for disappointment. 
When from Christmas-day we look backwards 
and forwards, and cast down our eyes on the 
present, along the past we see a vista of cypresses 
and tombs, beneath which sleep in darkness the 
companions of our youth, and the •d^ar friends 
of our ctdvanced age ; such friends as we have 
loved at Christmas we miss. We can never 
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again find their like on earth. Age, cruel expe- 
rience of a heartless world, forbid us to form 
agrfin such congenial, open-hearted, and con- 
fiding attachments. Such the retrospect, per- 
haps, of the best of us middle-aged men at 
Christmas-tide. The present, even in the 
bosom of our family, is a sunbeam which owes all 
its bliss to Him whose birth we celebrate. The 
future from such a stage in our life appears 
but a mirage in the desert, which takes its 
colouring and its beauty from that sun which 
never sets, and where faith and hope are lost in 
deathless and unchanging love. The human 
heart languishes and longs for a communion and 
a social joy which earth cannot i*ealise ; and, 
therefore, to many of us Christmas brings sad- 
ness, and we know not precisely why. 

Strickland, whose unafle^ted love of nature 
was only equalled by his fortitude, ventured to 
say that Christmas, even when clothed in clouds, 
had still bright living things, contrasted with the 
general gloom outside. “ Look,” cried he, with 
all the native delight of an unsophisticated child. 
“ Look at that sweet little robin, with its scarlet 
plumage and soft confiding eye. He has gi-ate- 
fully pecked up the crumbs on the window sill, 
and is now singing his Christmas carol.” 

“ Yes,” said Father Wilson, “ and you see 
the bright evergreens in which he takes shelter 
form an equally bright contrast to the leafless, 
dark, mournful trees around them.” 
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“It is plain,” observed the Colonel, “that 
what the robin is among birds the evergreens 
are among trees.” 

“And yet,” remarked the man of law, “me- 
thinks to a moody temper evergreens on such a 
day as this seem like strangers exulting over the 
rest of the trees in their destitution. Yon fir 
tree, like the haughty foreigner, triumphs over 
the sylvan decay. The robin redbreast however 
must, with all his poetical associations, be dear 
to us, and welcome to the crumbs which fall 
from our table, and yet, there seems something 
invidious in the very music of his sweet, low 
song.” 

“Still,” said the priest, “in that plaintive 
cadence there is a voice which says the year ‘ is 
not dead, but sleepeth.’ ” This and much more 
he said. “And all this leafiess and unclouded 
scene shall flush int? variety again.” 

“ Long, long before that natoal restora- 
tion,” sighed the Lord of Plowden, “ will a 
great change have passed over Britain, and 
though the coming change can to the Catholic 
be no indication that the term of the dominion 
of the Church is approaching in England, she 
is the living among the dead. The sacred robin 
sadly chants his everlasting hymn through every 
tempest, and through every change, as sings the 
Church her deathless song.” 

“And every change, my dear sir,” said the 
priest, “ has its mercies, if not its rejoicings ; 
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the worst evil which can befall us, for it includes 
in itself many others, is that uneasiness which the 
mind conceives on account of some involuntary 
evil. If we suffer ourselves to grow impatient, 
so far from removing, we only augment our 
calamity ; it sinks us under overwhelming sad- 
ness ; so that, losing both courage and strength, 
we deem our sad state irremediable. Inquietude 
is the greatest evil, sin excepted, that can befal 
the soul. For as at this moment seditions and 
evil commotions lay waste the state within, and 
render it incapable of resisting its enemies from 
without ; so our heaiis, when uneasy and dis- 
turbed, have no power to preserve the virtues 
which they have accjuired, or to resist the enemy 
of our souls and bodies. When our hearts are 
taken with a desire to escape from some evil, or 
to retain some good, and we struggle impatiently 
to be free, we are like bii’ds in a net, which, by 
fluttering and beating themselves violently, in- 
stead of making good their escape, do but more 
completely entangle themselves in the fatal 
meshes. We cling to what may hurt us.” 

“ I had observed to Master Wrightwell before 
you arrived. Father Wilson,” said the Colonel, 
“that I am only inclined to such prudent steps 
as would alleviate or avert the calamity which 
we fear.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the priest, “ calmly and 
orderly to adopt such means as may be best 
suited to your admirable purpose is not less 
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your duty than our desire. I do not mean that 
we are to be negligent or indifferent ; but that, 
in order to succeed, we must be serene and 
collected. If the calamity never come, then are 
all our fears worse than vain ; if it overtake us, 
quietness and resignation will enable us to bear 
the worst, and for which, Advent is calculated to 
prepare us. The soul that beholds the beauty 
of that holy poverty which surrounded Him, 
whose biidh we celebrate, holds all earthly pos- 
sessions by a pure dependence on the will of 
God ; and is freed from the captivity of this 
world. What though the bodily absence of 
our friends, who in better times rejoiced to- 
gether with us round the family hearth, and 
knelt with us before the same altar, and there 
partook with us at the same time of the Bread 
of Life on Christmas morning, be now severed 
from us by the intervening sea ? — what 
though some of them may have passed out of 
the flesh ? to us Catholics they are present in 
the communion of saints — so that neither life, 
nor death, nor distance, nor time can separate 
us from those we love.” 

Should the discerning reader object that the 
tone of this conversation is too serious for the 
occasion, let him remember that, apart from all 
intercourse with the outward world, the speakers 
required a Christian heroism to meet the troubles 
whic£ they could not prevent. That exile and 
its crosses were terrible barriers, opposed to their 
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strong will ; that to storm, or assail, or in some 
way defeat the enemy, appeared to him a duty 
which religion and its influence could only regu- 
late and control. A well of pure thoughts 
flowed over and found vent in words which 
•calmed down the most fevered crisis of a loving 
father’s anxieties. Confiding hearts involved in 
one and the same destiny, unlocked their trea- 
sui'es, and thus the hours of this remarkable 
Christmas Eve were drawn out in grave and 
thoughtful conversation. 

In an oratory, or little chapel, on a steep 
ascent, amid the deep seclusion of cj^presses and 
spreading cedars, the Colonel purposed that the 
priest should celebrate the midnight Mass. But 
the lawyer and the priest, dissuaded him from 
any exhibition of the faith, which might attract 
hostile attention, and incur unnecessary danger. 

On the altar of the little chapel within the 
mansion, there the Holy Sacrifice of the mid- 
night Mass was oflered ; and as the pious father 
ascended the stairs, he quietly, to his little 
domestic congregation, said, “ At such a solemn 
hour as this, let us in Spirit accompany the 
Blessed Yii*gin and the other pious women 
going up to Mount Calvary, to be present at the 
death of Our Lord. Behold ! with an eye of 
faith, your Kedeemer canying his cross before 
you, to be sacrificed thereon for your sins ; and 
bewail those sins as the causes of all the suffer- 
ings on which he entered about this hour — when 
VOL. III. IT 
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he became a ‘ man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.’ ” 

Impressed with such holy recollections, afber 
Mass, the members of the household and the 
guests retired to rest, hut not before they realised 
the blessings of that winter morning on which 
the Mighty God, ‘^The Prince op Peace,” 

The Lord prom Heaven,” iruide Man, was 
born and cradled in a manger. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


The fall of waters and the song of birds* 

And hills that echo to the distant herds* 

Are luxuries, excelling all the glare 

The world can boast, and her chief favourites share. 

Coicper. 

A MOBE dreary scene than Christmas morning 
presented at the foot of the snow-mantled moun- 
tains could scarcely be witnessed. 

In a large and old-fashioned library, with a 
projecting window to the east, through which a 
feeble ray of sun was struggling,^ Strickland 
found a small breakfast table laid, beside a 
broad fire-place, in which blazed merrily logs of 
oak wood. The aspect of comfort in everything 
within contrasted cheerfully with the outside. 
On another table lay scattered the latest of 
those political pamphlets which the distracted 
state of the nation evoked ; many of them 
written in gall, and tinctured with sarcasm. 
The greater number were a defence of the po- 
sition which James had assigned to Catholics, 
and the ctffcting attacks on a party who forbade 
that liberty to a Papist which it claimed for 
itself and all other sects. There were also Pin- 

N 2 
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daric verses by Prior, and lampoons by Wy- 
cherley. Tom Dufii'ey’s songs, “ Phillida, Phil- 
lida,” or, “ To horse, brave boys ; to New- 
market — to horse !” Also “ Dryden’s Settle.” 
The Colonel soon joined him, offering him all 
the glad gratulations of the day. In another 
instant the lawyer and Mr. Wilson entered, and 
all sat down to a sumptuous breakfast, which, 
after the early Mass, they thoroughly enjoyed. 

Along many a shaded walk and winding path 
might be seen dimly from the window the few scat- 
tered worshippers timidly returning from the little 
chapel already mentioned to their sequestered 
homes of Plowden. The partridges and pheasants 
feeling no fear, came up to the windows for the 
crumbs from the table, which the family had 
been in the habit of giving them. It was while 
raising his head to look at these beautiful birds, 
that a picture caught Strickland’s eye, which he 
had not before discovered. The picture in 
shadow, between two windows, was that of a 
lovely girl of about twelve years old, bearing a 
basket of com, and surrounded by birds of 
varied plumage and different sorts. Water 
fowls there were from the lake, and domestic 
poultry also, while flights of pigeons were 
winging their way from all quarters to her feet. 
We need scarcely say, from what we know of 
her tastes and habits, that this Mr, graceful 
child was Mary Plowden. The real living birds 
were present; but she, whose delight it had 
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been to feed them, was an exile in a foreign 
land. Strickland gazed on the pheasants ; but 
he thought on her, and escaped observation. 

The lord of the mansion was evidently a 
passionate lover of sport, but never would he 
o suffer a single shot to be fired within the 
hospitable precincts to which the feathered com- 
pany were invited. 

These seem small things in a book, but they are 
charming when seen on the spot, completing a 
home scene which bespeaks tranquillity and repose. 

The weather still continuing so uninviting 
to go abroad, the party after breakfast naturally 
talked about the coming events of the revolution, 
which had indeed cast its shadow before it. 
To avoid any religious topic which could give 
pain to Wrightwell was the studied puipose of 
Colonel Plowden, who recommended him to the 
books by which they were surrounded — some 
Catholic, some Protestant, and others of a 
neutral character. The first volume which he 
took from the shelf was one of Stillingfleet, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, who had by his “Irenicum,” 
written against the doctrine of Apostolical Suc- 
cession, and against the theory of the divine 
institution of the hierarchical order. The man of 
law declared his inability to see on what grounds 
such dignitaries of the Establishment claimed 
the property of the ancient church, even granting 
it to be corrupted. He next was highly en- 
tertained with the ‘‘Hind and Panther,” of 
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Dryden, especially where he describes Burnet 
in the character of the Buzzard, whom the 
Doves or Anglican clergy had elected for their 
king. But after some quiet reading the notaiy 
declared boldly to his client, that it was al- 
together on a, misconception of a matter of fact 
that Diyden exclaims, 

How answering to its end a church is made, 

Whose power is but to counsel and persuade ! 

A solid rock on which secure she stands : 

Eternal house not built with human hands ! 

A sure defence against the infernal gate, 

A patent, during pleasure of the state.’* 

‘‘ I know,” says the honest man, ‘‘ our church 
has been called an ‘ Act of Parliament Church,’ 
by Dissenters as well as Eoman Catholics. The 
sarcasm, however, impKed in the ‘ Hind and 
Panther,’ is rather unhappy in its application 
to a church whose prelates, ages before the 
mission of Augustine, had sat in the Council 
of Ariminum.” 

“Was that before the communion of the 
Church of England with Eome and her spiritua^l 
jurisdiction?” asked Strickland. 

“ Before popery was heard of,” said the 
notary. “ So far, however, as Dryden alludes to 
dissenters, he is correct; but it is scarcely 
courteous to ridicule the Church which he has 
deserted. He has treated her as the Pagans of 
old treated their children. It is too ‘bad in an 
Apostate to dress up the Church which he has 
abandoned in the skin of a wild beast, and then 
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exhibit her baited and sacrificed to the public 
amusement.” 

Strickland said he was not aware the Bomans 
made a butcher’s holiday by fighting Protestants 
with wild beasts. 

“ The scarlet of Borne,” said the notary, “ to 
my eye, is not worse than the drab of the Quaker 
or the costume of the Calvinist ; — ^the German 
cloak which covers the wolf. 

“ Never was so deformed a beast of grace, 

.... But his rough crest he rears ; 

And pricks up his predestinating ears. ” 

The nation recognises every conceivable shade 
of religious opinion, I admit,” said the candid 
speaker. But the subject of my regret is the 
conflicting doctrines which the clergy of the 
reformed Church hold among themselves; and 
yet, as a body of men it was agreed by their 
enemies that the English clergy were the best 
men of the day ; — and that hundreds of them 
would sooner resign their preferment than swear 
allegiance to the usurper.” Just at this stage of 
the conversation, the clouds lifted, and the sun 
shed a ray of cheerfulness on that winter day. 

The Colonel, accompanied by the notary, 
visited many of his poor neighbours and re- 
tainers on the estate ; relieving the distressed 
and encouraging those who dreaded ejectment 
or persecution. 

The holy priest, according to the request of 
the domestic chaplain, who by this time had 
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reached St. Germains, ministered to the sick, 
confirmed the wavering, and cautioned them 
against the blandishments or threats of the 
heretic. 

“What will it profit you,” said he, “if you 
gain the whole world and lose your own soul ! 
Be strong in ‘the faith. Persevere to the end. 
Pray that your faith fail not in the evil day.” — 
He gave them his blessing and recommended 
them to God and to the saints. 

As for Strickland, he passed the time in the 
favourite haunts of his loved one ; wrote a long 
letter to her fuU of his agreeable surprise, and 
full of Plowden — of her palfrey and her feathered 
friends. Thus the party passed the day till 
evening, when they prepared for the dinner 
hour. 

They again met after their respective occupa- 
tions in a withdrawing-room, the walls of which 
were covered with pictures of great price, the 
very jframes objects of wonder and admiration. 
One of the most conspicuous was that of the 
great Louis XIV. himself. A miniature of 
William of Orange placed over the chimney- 
piece as captain-general of the army and admiral 
of the fleet, the great champion of his own 
country before his refusal and subsequent accept- 
ance of the Princess Mary, attracted general 
attention. 

“ It is the only portrait of the Dutch captain 
I ever saw,” said the notary, “which impresses 
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on me the dead certainty of a likeness. That 
stony, resolute, stem, heavy, and, were it not 
for his eyes, stolid expression, is drawn to the 
life. The qualities by which he soars on his 
lofty aspirations to the throne of his poor uncle, 
*are scarcely obvious to any but a very expe- 
rienced spectator.” 

“ Whatever may be the talents of the in- 
vader,” rejoined Strickland, “ even charity can 
scarcely be indulgent to a character whose power 
is deceit, and whose insincerity is success.” 

“Not only as a Protestant, but as a Cavalier 
and a Tory, I own that were it not for William's 
hypocrisy I could esteem him. He has, perhaps, 
the whole of those subtle calculations of the firm 
of Maysfiend, Cheat-the-Gallows, and Bilson 
combined and centred in himself, but he has 
more — he has that grandeur of genius and unde- 
viating consistency of purpose whic*h achieve 
the summit of ambition,” retorted the notary. 

“ Sir,” said the host, with an unwonted warmth, 
“you astonish us by your profound knowledge 
oPthe man, so correctly do you judge him. No 
one, perhaps, ever so steeled his own breast 
against the natural instincts of humanity, and no 
one so cunningly covetous of glory was ever so 
successful. No one, I think, ever rose to such 
a height through such treacherous acts, that 
must seem nearly to all but himself worthy of 
remorse." 

“ He is destitute," says the priest, “ of all that 
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sympathy and communion of feeling, which can 
render the summit of his wishes worth the pain- 
ful ascent. He is, in truth, one of the most 
unhappy and anxious of mortals ; -he has no one 
dear enough to him to share his usurped glories 
or divide hip difficulties. Already the dawn, • 
which seems so enviable and so bright, is over- 
cast, and many signs in the horizon portend a 
short, dark, and stormy day.” 

‘‘ Very natural,” retorted the lawyer, playfully, 
** that the clergy and the army, who are only to 
be distinguished as ‘ black coats and red coats,’ 
the curses of the nation, should complain.” 

Wait,” cried Strickland, with enthusiasm, 
‘‘ until next Christmas. Ay ! only wait a month, 
and England will have relapsed from her hot fit 
to her cold fit ; and the discontent will not be 
confined to the ‘ black coats and red coats.’ 
However this may prove, I wish the fruit of the 
Orange tree were hung on its own bough.” 

At this part of the conversation, the old 
favourite butler entering announced dinner. The 
Colonel was one of the most accomplished hosts 
that ever dispensed the honours of a table. 
Whatever reserve he maintained at other times, 
here he was free, open, and as courteous as he 
was cordial. His manner, perhaps, the most 
difficult to acquire, was the happy union of 
thorough good breeding and friendly ease. Well 
qualified, however, as he was to meet every 
emergency of social entertainment, he showed on 
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the preseift occasion far less animation and tact 
' than was his wont ; so great was his anxiety to 
avoid the great topic of the day, which occupied 
his thoughts so deeply, without betraying the 
effort which it cost him. To forget every sub- 
ject of regret and enjoy the Christmas evening, 
and to make himself agreeable to his little party 
was his object, and it was attained ; for he soon 
emerged from the gloom of his own dreary 
musings, and became one of the pleasantest of 
the company. 

Soon the pleasing influence of good cheer and 
unstudied conversation banished care and made 
the present happy. Father Wilson, against 
whom the Colonel had always a joke about Bil- 
son, was no judge of the triumphs of the cuisine, 
or the precise aroma and flavour of wines : he 
mixed up his Madeira, Bourdeaux, and Burgundy 
together in a fashion which would at other tables 
have sadly deteriorated him in the estimation of 
the bon vivants ; yet he was more quaint and 
original than vulgar. The wine was duly appre- 
ciated, however, by all, and went freely round. 
Claret, which had a flavour that courted criticism, 
began to inspire the pleasant party with that fine 
flow of lively remarks and sprightly notions, 
which at least to Mr. Wilson were far more 
agreeable than the usual table talk on the science 
of gastronomjr. 

“What splendid action that horse has you 
hunted last week,” said Strickland. 
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That’s the style of thing they ire so mad 
after in Hyde Park,” said the notary: ‘‘high 
action, and as fast as high.” 

“ The jennet Andalusia,” is the most beau- 
tiful animal I ever had,” said the Colonel ; “ and, 
Wrightwelljt let her he cared for, at any rate, for 
she is a treasure.” 

“But of all the performers I ever beheld,” 
said Strickland, “ Young Clare’s Irish Faugh-a- 
ballagh takes the lead. * The horse and the rider 
have but one wiU. They go at anything, and 
pass every man in the field. Both will soon be 
in their native country, and are as impetuous as 
the king is irresolute.” 

This remark most unintentionally carried 
their thoughts to the approaching war in Ireland, 
which must call the Colonel from his family 
almost as soon as he could see them settled at 
St. Gennains. 

“ So, Colonel,” said Mr. Wilson, when the 
dinner was removed, “ you are going to France, 
and thence with the king to Ireland.” 

This was rather a sore subject ; for the 
Taliant officer’s anticipations of the personal 
command of James, against William’s rough 
hosts, were by no means joyous. Besides, he 
could not but feel indignant at the recollection 
that treachery in officers of the highest rank, 
and the king’s indecision, had already disgraced 
their short campaign, which had ingloriously 
decided the probable fate of James. “ Forty- 
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five regiments,” exclaimed he, as he struck his 
hand upon the table, “ as regular an army as 
ever marched to battle under the royal standard 
of England, have retreated precipitately before 
an invader, and submitted to him without a 
•struggle.” 

“ Yes,” says Mr. Wilson, w’ho was more 
earnest than happy in his remarks ; “ the 
clowns who, armed with pitchforks, and mounted 
on cart-horses, had straggled in the train of 
Lovelace and Delamere, have borne a greater 
part in the revolution than those splendid house- 
hold troops, whose plumed hats, embroidered 
coats, and curvetting chargers, the Londoners 
had so often seen with admii’ation in Hyde Park.” 
Though this was really not meant to be a taunt, 
even the senior officer felt a rising rush of 
military furor, which he could with diflBculty 
control. Nothing but Strickland’s veneration 
for the office of the holy and weU-intentioned 
^)riest could restrain his anger. 

The notary, however, threw oil upon the 
troubled waters, observing, that he had always 
been taught that the very highest duty of a 
soldier was obedience to orders, .and that it must 
have required a more noble courage and self- 
denying fortitude in Craven and his officers to 
yield to the king’s command than to fight and 
smash the Dutch guards. 

To abandon the dear, sweet country, with 
its healthy pleasures, for the town, and especially 
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the court, that great focus of intrigue, falsehood, 
hollow joys, and real sorrows, must be to a man 
of your tastes a mortification and matter for 
regret,” said the priest to the Colonel. 

“ There you are right; but St. Germains, I 
fancy, will be more like a family.” 

Of this large and varied family,” remarked 
Wrightwell, “the greatest domestic privilege 
will be to quarrel, to any excess, without re- 
straint or redress.” 

“ Do you know that my residence here for a 
month would wed me to country life, so far, 
that I should wonder why the mighty and the 
affluent leave their sweet homes and the beauties 
of nature, and voluntarily expose themselves in 
the frail vessel of the court, to a sea of temp- 
tation and peril. The tide of fortune still rolls 
onward, and from time to time leaves me safe 
upon the land which I love. In this once happy 
spot I long enjoyed the innocence and fresh 
buoyancy of my children, gladly turning away 
from the tortuous paths and scheming designs of 
men’s plotting rivalry. How delightful Is it 
then, my friends,” cried the Colonel, with ar- 
dour, “to relax into the fearless natural gaiety 
of infant minds and unconcealed thoughts ! In 
our walks, round many a tree, the little ones 
used to hide themselves, or run away from me, 
or give me chase.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said the priest, “ you have had a 
life of more than man’s usual share of happiness.” 
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“And will resume it again,” cried the notary. 

“ From children only I fear we have the inno- 
cence of joyful hearts ; the fresh outpouring of 
a guileless and confiding nature. • In the paradise 
of a home like this, with the opening flowers of 
•your domestic Eden flourishing around you, 
those little ones, the favourites of Heaven, who 
are but a little lower than the angels, are your 
pledge of future happiness, beneath the protect- 
ing mantle of matemal fondness,” said the 
priest. 

The isolated father was affected, but spoke 
not ; nor was Strickland indifferent to the picture. 

“ The man hardened by the world and in- 
volved in its strifes,” said the notary, “ as well 
as the proud soldier, is never so unselfish and 
amiable as when unbending his stiff, cold, stem 
nature before the charms of a child. It is thus 
that we parents for a sunny moment ’fling away 
our ambition, and become children among 
children. How wonderfully does the sinless 
spirit of the child, who is a child indeed, shed 
its sweet influence over the subtle workings of 
the ta^d mind of man, soothing its conflicts, 
and hushing all its petty discords to rest ! ” 

“ Of all the advantages to parents,” said the 
priest, “ perhaps the greatest is the power of 
Christian self-control. Nay, even a kind of 
instinctive -shame checks the indulgence of 
violent passion or impulse before them, whether 
it be anger or grief, or the expression of folly. 
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The eyes of young children are too new upon 
earth to be allowed as yet to look upon evil. 
Their ears too open to hallowed words to be 
filled with sinful language. Their dress is a 
robe of snow white innocence, firesh from the 
waters of bQ.ptism, and must be unsullied by the 
stain of sinful example. The truly loving parent 
win curb his temper of mind in the presence 
of his child; and even to the worldly father 
his children are a restraint^ for he permits not 
his little ones to witness the result which they 
cannot understand.” 

Such was the conversation in which the host 
took no great part, for everything told him too 
plainly he was no longer in the bosom of a 
happy home. His mansion was no longer his 
castle, or his hearth a sanctuary, where no 
malice could assail him. And never before, 
perhaps, did the separation of Strickland from 
his dear friends seem so devoid of happiness. 

Notwithstanding their intention to revel only 
in light and amusing conversation, they went 
trom one thing to another, till they glided into 
reality. The men, in spite of one or \wo un- 
happy remarks of Mr. Wilson, were well pleased 
with each other, and conversation flowed above 
and beyond the ordinaiy surface of table talk. 
The very sight of everything around him re- 
minded Colonel Piowden of past happiness. 
There was the window-seat where his daughter 
Mary loved to look on the green hills, sloping 
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down to that dark stream where curling eddies 
marked the leaping trout. 

Here was Mrs. Plowden’s favourite boudoir ; 
it breathed of her presence, it spoke of her 
absence. The chair she sat on last -ChristmaB 
^ay was there. Immersed in gloomy thoughts 
in the early morning, he had wandered from 
room to room, and recollections of bygone 
pleasures and forebodings of a dubious future 
rose involuntai-ily to his mind, so that he had no 
heart for mirth. A silence now ensued w^hich 
fortunately was suddenly broken by nothing 
more fatal to the conviviality of the party than 
the announcement made by the butler of 

tobacco and lights in the smoking room.” 

For fifty years this old butler had been in 
various capacities a servant in the Plowden 
family, and his reverence for his present master 
went on increasing with every year.* In his 
eyes the Colonel was the perfection of the 
Cavaliers — ^the flower of the family ; nor could 
he bring himself to believe in a Protestant 
country such another Catholic could be found. 
He gave him credit for every good quality of 
which even a Catholic was capable. He was 
identified with the family ; their country was 
his country; their home was his home; he 
called all that was theirs his ; and loved the 
children as if he were their ghindfather. Never 
in a servant was there a more faithful expression 
of the hospitality which pervaded the house 
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than the manner of Thomas Goodman 
strangers. Indeed there is nothing which 
declares to us of the present day the character 
of the ipaster so correctly as the tone and 
bearing of domestic servants to us, as visitors, 
especially if we he strangers. 

Thomas Goodman, too, understood and even 
anticipated the wishes and habits of the master, 
and made his arrangements according to the 
tastes of the guests whom the host desired to 
entertain. He had therefore, believing the 
pleasures of the pipe were suited to the oc- 
casion, prepared a small-panelled, lofty room, 
usually dedicated to this soothing pastime. A 
china bowl of mulled wine, redolent of orange 
and limes, filled the room with a fragrance only 
equalled by that of the aromatic weed, which 
he supplied together with long pipes in the 
fashion of the day. 

To this agreeable, well- warmed apartment the 
party repaired. There was at the time we speak 
of— and it has increased every day since — a habit 
of smoking, which neither good breeding 'nor 
social intercourse forbade. To young Strickland 
only the custom was new. He cast his eyes 
over the table and through the room, and won- 
dered as much as if he had been ushered into 
the divan of the Eoyal Turk. Here, though 
the conversation was free and unrestrained, he 
felt all the awkwardness of his position as a 
non-smoker. He sat down pipeless, and won- 
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dered,. in silence, what influence the fumes of 
tobacco could have on human nature. 

In my first campaign,” said the Colonel, 
and subsequently in our marches against the 
Duke of Monmouth, there was no reward or 
•encouragement proved a better allurement to- 
wards the good behaviour of the men, than the 
prospect of a pipe of good tobacco. There is 
really nothing new in the practice of smoking. 
The pipe is an old institution, though the herb 
consumed was different fi*om what is called the 
‘ base and barbarous weed,’ which we received 
as well as potatoes and chocolate from America.” 

‘'I believe,” said the notary, ‘'the tobacco 
plant and its perfumes had made the current of 
the Globe before the potato had crossed the Irish 
Channel.” 

“ The valuable art, perhaps,” observed the 
priest, “ is only an improvement upoh the bar- 
barous Thracian fashion of puffing from pipes 
maijoram fumes after dinner.” 

“Tobacco,” said the Colonel, “is truly a 
universal conqueror; it invades India, Persia, 
China, Japan.” Then, perceiving that Strick- 
land declined the weed, he assured him that to 
raise a cloud on his own account was his best 
defence. In a moment the curling perfumes 
were eddying in circles from his long pipe, in 
wreaths about his head, and mingling with the 
pervading cloud of incense. The soothing in- 
fluence was so agreeable, that even the novice 
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quite enjoyed it, and declared, as an apology for 
his hesitation and delay, that he had always 
been cautioned by ‘‘counterblasts” against a 
whiff of tobacco. 

“ When James I. of England counterblasted 
against the smoke of London, and fogs of Lon - ^ 
don, he declared that Beelzebub was smoking a 
pipe,” said the notary, quaffing a draught of the 
nectar beside him. “ He showed his royal 
weakness as plainly as he evinced his vanity, 
in taking to himself the sermon, with the text, 

‘ James, the servant of God;’ for even the man- 
servant and the maid-servant, the soldier and 
the sailor, and the swain who drove his team 
a-field, rejoiced in the curling clouds, frag- 
rant with the aroma of American weed. Men 
smoked, still smoke, and will for ever smoke.” 

If the uninitiated gentleman felt uncomfort- 
able, he certainly manifested no unfavourable 
symptoms which were sufficient to interrupt the 
flow of conversation, which, after this little pre- 
lude to the entertainment, took its course in 
channels as agreeable as they were’various and 
dissimilar, and ran through all the topics of 
hunting, horses, racing, farming ancient and 
modem ; from the Georgies of Virgil, down to 
the last book of Farriery, often mingled with a 
tone of playful raillery that raised a laugh now 
and then, which was pleasantly re-echoed. 

The disturbances, however, of which there had 
been rumours, from the more southern parts of the 
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country, were too alarming and advancing to be 
passed over in silence. The safety of the party 
might be endangered by lingering too long in 
the abode of a Catholic royalist. The uncertainty 
of the rumours and constant interception of letters 
• perplexed them. The Colonel mad^ no comment 
whatever on the danger ; but resolved in his own 
mind, before the party retired to rest, to make 
arrangements on the following day for the depar- 
ture of himself and his guests to their respective 
destinations. To break this to them was a deli- 
cate and arduous task. He was just entering 
upon it courteously, with all that mild Christian 
eloquence of which he was master, and whose 
suavity is persuasion : aU were listening with 
profound attention, when the tramp of many 
horses and the clang of arms were heard dis- 
tinctly coming through the frosty night air along 
the public road with which the avenue was con- 
nected. A suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
the Colonel’s mind: he listened with eager- 
ness, and was soon confirmed in his worst 
suspicion. 

The nearer approach of the horsemen, and the 
regularity of their pace, made it but too evident 
that they were disciplined troops, not such as 
daily flocked to join the motley bands to await 
the command of Schomberg, but the well-trained 
troops of some officer deserting from the royal 
standard, en route for the north of Ireland. 
Fears of personal danger were strangers to the 
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heart of a Plowden or a Strickland. Their con- 
cern was for the cause which they espoused. 

The Colonel was in some agitation ; his well- 
known loyalty and his religion invited an assault. 
He felt that he was but ill prepared to defend 
liis house ag^iinst an attack, to which he believed 
it would be exposed. Defended only by a gar- 
rison of two soldiers, a man of law, who eschewed 
violence, and a priest less martial than Bishop 
Compton or Parson Walker, he hastened to the 
conclusion that stratagery would be better than 
warfare. 

Simply in the civil dress which they had on 
at the moment, having first consigned his rever- 
ence to the hiding-place, which had not been 
occupied since the days of Ked-nosed Noll, and 
letting the lawyer shift for himself, the two 
officers proceeded towards the troopers, to hold, 
if practicable, a parley with the commander, 
when presently, in the light of the moon, which 
was now high and full in the heavens, they 
perceived a single horseman cantering up the 
avenue, apparently charged with some message 
from his commanding officer. It might be to 
demand the surrender of the mansion. They 
were ascending a rising ground from which the 
mounted officer threw a letter over the inner 
lodge gate, and retiring immediately, they saw 
him rejoin the troop, which had formed, up near 
the first lodge, but now peaceably continued 
their course along the road. 
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They picked up the missile in some doubt as 
to its import. No sooner had they returned 
into the house, than the Colonel opened the 
letter. It was brief, plain, but written in a 
strange hand. It ran thus ; ‘‘ Colonel Plowden 
«is solemnly assured of the safety of himself and 
his family, and notwithstanding any report or 
suspicion to the contrary, and in spite of any 
alarm which circumstances may suggest, not a 
member of his household, or a creature belong- 
ing to him will be molested, nor in the present 
state of affairs shall the slightest injury be done 
on the estate of Plowden. For the hands of the 
Honourable Colonel Phicden, from one who is 
grateful for his good ofiSces.” 

This friendly intimation from the enemy 
changed the intention of Colonel Plowden, who 
had resolved, as we have already seen, to leave 
Plowden the next day, till the event of the 
impending storm should be decided — an event 
not less important in its aspect and results t^ian 
the Norman Conquest. Encouraged by this 
assurance, he laid aside, at least for a few days, 
this precaution. He restored confidence to his 
friends, and playfully pulled Father Wilson out 
of his den. He had better grounded conjectures 
than he told his guests, of the quarter from 
which the pledge of his security had come ; and 
nothing less than a feeling of honour could have 
imposed silence on a man of his ingenuous and 
open disposition. 
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Little more than a month had passed since 
Major-General Kirke had been arrested by Lord 
Feversham, on suspicion ; hut the king, believ- 
ing his assertions of innocence, and possibly, 
under the generous advice of Plowden and Powis, 
ordered him to he set at liberty. Subsequently, ^ 
a detachment, which was thought to be sufficient 
for the relief of Londonderry, was despatched 
for Liveipool, under the command of Kirke. 
Kirke’s troops, by a slight detour, en route to 
Liverpool, passsd by Plowden, probably long in 
advance of the Major himself. He had ordered 
his confidential officer to march through Shrop- 
shire, and entrusted to him the letter already 
mentioned. 

Wrightwell’s congratulations on the agreeable 
surprise were as heartfelt as they were graceful ; 
the joy produced by the happy termination of 
their alarm was great in proportion to their 
previous anxiety. The very mirth which the 
party now felt was the strongest evidence of the 
apprehension from which they were relieved. 

“We may yet weather out the storm," said 
the notary. 

“ I would give more for the guarantee of the 
laconic note from military quarters than your en- 
dorsed sheepskin," observed the liberated priest. 

“I would sooner trust to our oven good 
swords than to either," was the Colonel’s mar- 
tial answer. 

Oveijoyed at the great event of the evening, 
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and full of the scene through which they had 
passed that Christmas-day^ they all retired for 
the night, or rather for the morning. 

Though our young hero laid down in bed he 
could not sleep ; a strange sensation of excite- 
»ment and mysterious apprehension— an anxious 
and unwonted notion of something undefined — 
a confusion of sorrows and joys came over him ; 
and at every noise he arose and looked out of 
the window and up the avenue, which was silent 
and still. 

The hovering clouds of wreathed tobacco 
smoke seemed to roll darkly around his bed, 
and through his half-closed eyes he saw figures, 
wild, fantastic, and unsightly. The reflections 
of the day — the influence of the night’s adven- 
ture, which denied him the fair opportunity of 
measuring his strength with some hostile chal- 
lenge — all sat brooding like a nightmare upon 
his bosom; nor could he dismiss from his 
thoughts the vicissitudes of his young life, and 
his unexpected introduction to Plowden Hall. 
Th*e devices of Maysfiend and Co., to sell them- 
selves to the bad spirit for the filthy lucre of 
fraud, made a frightful impression on his mind. 
The great day w^hich he had passed was espe- 
cially a day of good will. He recalled to his 
memory the divine legacy of peace, to chase 
away unhallowed fancies ; but still, like birds of 
evil wing, they rise to mar his prayer to God 
for a spirit of forgiveness. He tried to intercede 
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for the worst of the worst. At last he fell int 
the region between sleeping and waking ; but at 
daybreak he was buried in a sleep perturbed, 
but deep as death : and as he slept, he dreamt. 
Indeed, so long and heavy was his sleep, that 
he was only^ aroused from it at a late hour by 
the report of a gun. 

At the very first break of day Colonel Plowden 
was stirring and busy with his steward about 
the many things to be done and to be 
avoided during his anticipated long .absence. 
The preparations for his journey and the pro- 
visions for his escort occupied great part of the 
early morning. He inspected his stables, and 
gave •a firiendly word to his troop. He also 
investigated the avenue and reconnoitred the 
premises as soon as the day advanced into 
light, and satisfied himself that the hostile body 
of horse tad passed on and only left their traces 
behind. Although it was scarcely later than his 
usual breskfast hour his impatience at the pro- 
longed stillness within and about the house 
began te disturb him. He walked hastily from 
one object of interest to another, employing his 
thoughts by a hundred details of business, while 
he muttered to himself, “ Will the people never 
show themselves ?” It was in this mood, as he 
paced up and down a walk, that caught the first 
rays of the sun, that Strickland met him. After 
their friendly greetings, the Colonel asked his 
guest how he coni'! sleep so soundly at such a time 
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while he had been engaged so long out of doors ? 
He asked him what influence the smoking and 
the nocturnal expedition had on his repose. 
After some ’hesitation, the young officer acknow- 
ledged that his rest was not improved by the 
Exploits of the evening; but rather disturbed 
.with visions of the night, and in compliance 
mth his host’s desire he told his dream : — 

“ A haze passed over my sight. The accents 
of a well-known voice once more awoke the 
sweetest echoes of the mansion. The warm 
gales of spring once more breathed on the 
earth ; it soon put on a garb of green in field 
and in forest ; and in the midst, sweet opening 
flowers, or blossoms of Plowden, were breathing 
hack again a fragrance to Heaven. Aloft in the 
air the lark was carolling ; the shrubberies and 
the woods were vocal with melody ; tobacco 
plantations sprang up on the distant bank of the 
Severn and fringed the river. My eye feasted 
on the prospect and my ear drank in the de- 
licious music. I was in imagination restored to 
tho*se we love. But a sudden sound broke in 
upon my gay and buoyant train of thought. It 
was the voice of the departing year, which 
drowned the song of spring and whirled about 
the falling leaf.' It spoke of the end of all 
things ; it bore a sad prophecy of our busy 
projects which agitated my heart — projects 
which bore the hopes that would fade away and 
leave me desolate. As such thoughts ||»sed 
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through my mind, a rushing mighty wind swept 
over the. scene, completing the work of winter. 
There lay mingled the pride of the forest — ^the 
majestic oak, and the humble apple-tree. All 
that remained of the once gay, red, bursting 
blossoms of the apple-tree had fallen into one 
unsightly mass of decay. The great L.eyeller^ 
had reduced them to a state of equalto ; both 
the oak and the apple-tree lay prostrate side by 
side. Methought I saw, in each of the oaks 
now hollow inside, an ancient druid, and on the 
outside the worshipper to whom he ministered. 
Also in the decayed and rotten carity, at the 
heart of the aj)ple-trees, were the little souls 
of the firm of Maysfiend and Co., who there 
worshipped themselves, and enticed the worship- 
per of the apple-juice to swear black was white. 
The witnesses having imbibed the necessary 
potion, which trickled from the ancient trunks, 
were cross-examined by the judge, before whom 
we were all placed. They proved satisfactorily 
to the jury, who themselves loved apple-juice, 
that we w^ere guilty to all the charges brought 
against us, viz., first of all, of popery; secondly, 
of disloyalty to King William ; thirdly, of cut- 
ting down and otherwise wantonly destroying 
the generous apple-trees, which had from time 
immemorial refreshed, by their invigorating 
apple wine or cider,, the poor labourer, and 
cheered him through his daily labours. A 
fine of 10,000 pounds, or the confiscation of 
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the estates — the recantation of the Faith, or 
the full restitution of the apple trees in 
that beautiful state of preservation which the 
evidence established, was the verdict against us. 
The crimes of which we were convicted were so 
dangerous to the state and so fatal to the com- 
forts of the poor that no security would be 
accepted and no time w’ould be allowed for the 
growth of the lamented trees. While you and 
our legal friend were deliberating on the best 
plan to defeat the designs of the idols enshrined 
in the hearts of the apj)le trees, little Mary, for 
she appeared but a child, ran into the mansion 
from the lawn, where she was playing with her 
sisters. In a moment she returned with a.little 
carved box, in which there were many seeds 
which glittered like gold. She took from it with 
her fair hand some grains, and sprinkled them 
on the dry earth. Instantly the grass’ began to 
move as in waves, and after a few moments 
bright rose bushes staricd from the ground and 
budded all at once into sweetness and bloom. 
Another of the girls took a little of the dust, 
and scattered it in like manner, while lilies, 
mingling with carnations and variegated pinks, 
pushed up into sight. So each of the playmates 
sowed from the seed-box a different kind of seed 
and various flowers accordingly sprang up, each 
after its kind, until th^ beautiful promise of 
Spring ripened into the lovely perfection of 
Summer once more. The oaks had by magic 
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started from the acom into Majesty. ‘Now,’ 
says Mary, ‘we may look for something even 
stiQ more to the purpose.’ She dropped some 
apple pips from her box — orchards sprang up 
around her: succeeding the dead trees new 
flowers of ^ the blossoming apple-trees with 
their red bursting buds, blushed into freshness 
and life. The sun resumed his sway in the 
heavens, and the buds and blossoms come 
joyfully forth. The blossoms grew into fruit ; 
the fruit ripened into mellowed beauty, and re- 
deemed us from the penalties of renouncing the 
Faith or resigning the estates. Yet within the 
apple was a wicked kernel, which had pushed 
off and cast away the fair flower dress, and ever 
since had been painfully waxing into harvest for 
cider. An apple-tree, thought I, is pretty 
enough, and yet in beauty nothing equal to the 
blossom.' 

“ The images of the little souls in hollow 
apple-trees haunted me and grinned grimly at 
me ; their faces were in my dream. The 
tobacco with its broad beautiful leaf, on 'the 
banks of the river, grew into a cloud of awful 
smoke, through which blazed merrily the flashes 
from the guns of the Orangeman’s army. The 
noise of the firing awoke me ; but still I am 
certain there was real firing in the night not far 
from Plowden.” 

“Yes,” observed the Colonel; “the game- 
keeper shot a weazel, which has been making 
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bloody havoc among the poultry and game. 
Nothing more serious, I assure you, my brave 
guardsman: but here comes old Goodman to 
call us to Mass.” 
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CHAPTEB XLI. 


“ This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool ; 

Andy to do that well, craves a kind of wit : 

He must observe their mood on w'hom ho jests, 

The quality of persons and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That oomes before his eye. This is practice." 

Shdkeapeare. 

Apter their morning’s devotions, in which, no 
doubtr, with the daily sacrifice, they offered a 
thanksginng for God’s special protection, and a 
petition for a continuance of His mercies, om- 
party sat down to breakfast ; but notwithstanding 
all their efforts to be cheerful, and even gay, the 
meal did not pass as jojffuUy as the dinner and 
evening entertainment of the previous day. The 
alarm caused by the nocturnal march and halt 
oWhe troops had subsided into sorro\\fful regrets. 
The fact that the two officers were destined so 
soon to fight hand to hand the very men with 
Whom they had long been associated, and whose 
victories or defeats had been identified with their 
own, cast a gloom over their feelings and their 
prospects. To oppose their countrymen in .the 
deadly crash of arms — to charge the squadrons 
who had often supported them, and desperately 
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to tear that very standard from a brother warrior’s 
hands — that standard for which the Colonel with 
those associates had so often fought and bled, 
and defended together at the risk of their lives 
— to recognise his former friends now in the 
ranks of the enemy. 

The eventful day of parting, too, was now so 
near at hand as to exclude every other thought 
from the mind, though other toj^ics were at- 
tempted in conversation. The Colonel was 
naturall}^ cumbered about many things, but the 
good paiii which he was anxious to choose rose 
above their pressure. According to the faith 
which he held, the consolations, the sacrament 
of the altar sustained him. The divine prelude 
to that sacred drama, the 42nd Psalm, especially 
the toucliing remonstrance, rose to his heart : 
** Deus, Deus mens ; quare tristis es, anima mea, 
et quare conturbas me ?” The answer, Spera 
in Deo, quoniam adhuc confitcbor illi, salutare 
vultus mei, et Deus meus,” consoled him. 

If, indeed, sorrow had invaded the heart of 
Striekland, few traces of grief were impressed 
upon his manly, handsome face. The young 
man approached the priest and the lawyer with 
an easy smile, holding out a hand to each, and 
greeting them with all that joyous feeling which 
the voice of health and youth can best express. 
Still, some allusion, even, to an indifferent 
matter; some chance observaiion ; even the 
entrance of a servant for orders or instructions j 

VOL. m. p 
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the tramp of horses in the court-yard, would 
bring back seditious thoughts and rebellious 
wishes, and unfold the circumstances of the sad 
reality, and place them right in view. 

Breakfast was over, and yet no one moved ; a 
heavy di’eai’y day had again set in, and a heavier- 
reverie seemed to have settled on all except 
Wrightwell. He read what was passing in the 
mind of his client and his young friend, and by 
way of diversion, rather than serious discussion, 
said, “ While you were at Mass, I interested 
myself in that seiwice, for I stumbled upon the 
Council of Trent, read through the most im- 
portant of its sessions, and have come to the 
conclusion that our elastic and expansive Thirty- 
nine Articles are ductile enough to admit of the 
whole doctrine, and thereby include us all in one 
net.” 

‘‘Odds fish!” cried the Colonel, “what a 
group we should be; neither fish, fiesh, nor 
fowl. Your idolatrous worship of the Virgin 
goes beyond Scripture, and even the Council 
of Trent.” 

“ I believe,” continued the priest, “ that you 
cannot honour or love the Blessed Virgin too 
much, if you love and honour Our Lord a great 
deal more.” 

In vain, for some time, the company sought 
to catch the Colonel’s eye; but it was bent 
downwards. At last he looked up, and said, 
“ I am determined, since the destroying Angel 
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seems to have passed, to remain here for a few 
weeks longer, and hope to enjoy your company 
until I am summoned to France. I have often 
wondered,” continued he, ‘‘ at the prayer of the 
condemned for a reprieve of a few days, or even 
a few hours ; but I realise the feeling perfectly 
now ; for I could give a large sum for even a 
fortnight within these walls, surrounded by my 
own people. You will watch over my inte- 
rests in the place, I know,” said he, turning to 
the notary. If the world goes fairly with me, 
we shall probably, in a few years, meet again. 
If not, calamities will be alleviated by the sense 
that we haVe done our best. At all events, 
your own consciousness of the service, you 
are rendering a family who trust all to you, and 
whose ancestors confided much to your ancestors, 
will be your reward,” 

The next moment liDrses were at Ihe door 
for the Colonel, his steward, and the lawyer, 
who mounted to take a survey of the outlying 
estates, and to make the best arrangements in 
thcfir power for the comfort of the tenant, and 
the interests of the landlord, so far as he could 
presume upon the restoration of James, or on 
the justice of William. 

Strickland, vvdth the gamekeeper, took his 
gun, and in the distant preserves enjoyed a 
capital day’s sport ; while the priest paid visits 
to the sick and afflicted, ministering out of the 
bounty of Colonel Plowden to their wants, and 

p 2 
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fortifying them against the fiery trial to which 
their faith might be so soon exposed. The 
occupations and pleasures of the day over, the 
party met again at dinner, and enjoyed the 
cordiality and social intercourse which the 
courtesy, kind feeling, and cultivated taste of 
the host effectually promoted. 

There was much in the very seclusion of Mr. 
Wilson’s life which gave the .charm of origin- 
ality to his remarks. 

The notary, abounding in resources of many 
various kinds, but especially in extraordinary 
law cases of the period, was a companion and a 
guest of whom not even the most* fastidious 
could, soon weary. At one time he would vmdly 
relate romantic incidents in the civil wars, which 
he or his friends had witnessed ; at another, he 
would give a complete and graphic picture of 
Baglan Castle, and its 1a.ssociations. How the 
fugitive Charles, was right royally treated there 
by the wealthy and munificent Marquis of Wor- 
cester. How Thomas Swift, incumbent of the 
neighbouring parish of Goodrich, turned his 
estates into money, and bringing it to Eaglan, 
desired the noble governor, with whom he was 
personally acquainted, to conduct him to King 
Charles. I am only come,” said Swift, ‘‘ to 
give my coat to the King ; ” and in taking it 
off, the Marquis pleasantly observed, the coi. 

I fear, is of little worth.” “ Why, then,” said 
he, take my waistcoat also,” which, on being 
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ripped up, was found to contain three hundred 
broad gold pieces. 

“l^iis clergyman,” to my knowledge, said 
the notary, “ was plundered thirty times hy the 
Parliamentary army. Such was the loyalty of 
the clergy.” Thus, evening after eyening would 
he amuse the company. As for Strickland, if he 
had been disposed to make himself the hero of 
his own story; he had much to relate. The 
game which he bagged, and his remarks on the 
varied country of field and flood, of mountain 
and valley, which he traversed, afforded many a 
laugh and joke. 

They all had for the time good reason to be 
content with the world. 

Seldom, indeed, was the party increased ; for 
the politics and religion of the neighbouring 
squires and their sons would scarcely allow them 
to pass an evening with such staunch loyalists, 
without some very unhappy, if not dangerous 
differences. Their notion, by no means a secret, 
was, that such a landed proprietor as Plowden 
could at any time command an enviable posi- 
tion. The Colonel would rejoin, when such 
observations were addressed to him, “ I might 
barter my faith and my principles for my 
domain.” 

Of the life they so agreeably led, one day was 
exactly like another. We may .easily believe 
with what regret to all, the hour was approaching 
which must be their last at Plowden. At length, 
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after the lapse of about two months of labour 
and recreation, that hour arrived. 

A packet, sealed in deep moaming, by a special 
messenger reached the hands of Colonel Plowden. 
It was a letter, in the king’s own handwriting, 
requiring hi^ faithful servant’s immediate at-' 
tendance on his Majesty at St. Germains. 

It was the decease of his niece the Queen of 
Spain which had plunged the Court of St. Ger- 
mains into that deep mourning which needlessly 
alarmed the Colonel and his guests. 

James, it appeared by the communication, was 
already preparing himself for his departure for 
Ireland, whicli has been before recorded in these 
pages'. He had offered up prayers for the soul 
of the late queen his mother at the nunnery of 
Chaillot, who had founded that convent. To 
the fallei\ queen the sympathy of the nuns was 
very precious in her adversity; and, together 
with “ her three Angeliques ” and Marie Paula, 
there was, it appeared, a probability of including 
Marie Plowden one day among the pj ofessed. 
The holy and happy home of the queen was the 
abode where her young friend would dwell. Like 
Buth to Naomi, she was in the mind to say to 
the queen, Intreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and 
ihy God my God.” So much the father had 
inadvertently let transpire as he read the letter. 
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A throng of contending feelings seemed to pass 
across the young soldier’s brow ; hut there was 
not a ftoment for words, even if he could com- 
mand them. 

The horses stood saddled, and ready for the 
departure of the Colonel and his escort through 
London and Dover, and for Strickland’s northern 
course. The notary and the clergyman each fell 
back upon his own province to brave the coming 
trial. 

Strickland, attended by Harry Horseman, was 
well mounted and clearing the road at a rapid 
rate in the direction of Chester, but not by the 
most usual route. 

Strickland calculated that by short cute, and 
avoiding unnecessary delays, he might reach 
Sizergh before the final departure of Sir Thomas 
from that favourite residence for France. He was 
anxious if possible to consult with his uncle as to 
what measures he should at once take to insure 
his meeting with Dundee, in Scotland, in case 
the commander’s orders should not find him. 

*It was on the third evening of the journey 
that the young hero and his follower. Horseman, 
at the conclusion of a hard day’s journey, found 
their resting-place in a small roadside inn beyond 
Lancaster. No one came at the first, no one 
came at the second call, to attend to the two 
travellers, and yet the house was well lighted up, 
and there was a babel of chattering inside. 

After a third call in Horseman’s most im- 
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posing style, the burly landlord at length made 
his jolly appearance. 

‘‘ Ye be a cut above my poor hous^which 
be’nt fit for such grand quality, said the host ; 
“ and besides, the keeping-room and the back- 
parlour are ^ already occupied by some military* 
officers, who take too much upon themselves by 
half ; but they are on the strong side ; I care 
not which side they are, so long as they pay 
their reckoning.” 

Fortunately for Strickland, he was in pliin 
clothes, as his military accoutrements were 
awaiting his arrival at Edinburgh. He was not 
therefore under the necessity of making himself 
known. 

‘‘We be but plain folks, landlord,” said 
Horseman, changing his silken silvery voice and 
accent to that of a rough rustic, and scratching 
his head at the same time ; “ we are making the 
best of our way northwards to meet some high- 
land drovers, who have the charge of a herd of 
black cattle for us. Any hole or corner, or a 
bed in the settle will answer our purpose for £he 
night.” 

“ There are black sheep as well as black 
cattle about, now-a-days, and the sheep dog is a 
wolf,” said the facetious host. “But if ye be 
honest fellows and unable to go on, I must e’en 
take ye in ; but ye must put up with the com- 
pany, and take heai't of grace to help me to 
entertain them.” 
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‘‘ That’s the thing for me,” says Horseman ; 

I am used to waiting on gentle folks ; and my 
mate fiere can sit down with them.” 

The object of master and man was to find out 
the character and commission of the guests, and 
to avoid being recognised. They exchanged 
cloaks before the landlord could retm-n with a 
light. The bar into which they were at first 
inducted was so arranged that the inmates could 
see persons in the public room, but not be 
seen. 

This situation, while they were waiting the 
further pleasure of the landlord, without any 
light but that which glanced through the shutter 
from the room in which were the guests, enabled 
them to hear the conversation between those 
gentlemen which interested Strickland. 

‘‘Now the coast is clear, tell us what news 
from St. James’s ? Does William allow 
‘rabbling’ the parsons and the churches by 
the Cameronians ? ” 

“By no means. Corporal Hackman ; but 
King William, for such he is, has no troops 
north of the Tweed, and cannot prevent dis- 
orders.” 

“ As thy soul liveth. Master Sawyer, and sure 
as thou art stout and godly, the Lord’s chosen 
will smite the remnant of prelatists and papists 
high and bare, and leave them neither root nor 
branch.” 

These two worthies continued their dialpgue 
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together, evidently a CavaKer and an old Anabap- 
tist soldier of Cromwell’s time. 

“Fear not, my old Cavalier, you shall be 
drunk, swagger, and swear, and fight over your 
battles again.” 

“You be d — d. You and the saints may' 
wear high crowned hats, collared bands, loose 
coats and long tucks over them, and leather boots 
to boot ; sing your psalms, fall on and beat us 
to the devil, if ever we give you a chance again.” 

“ In the day that we stood for the cause — the 
cause of the Lord — the enemy was discomfited, 
and lo ! they fell before the sword, even the 
carnal weapons of Israel. The hosts did flee 
befoi^ us, and our goodly fellows put their hand 
to the spoil.” 

“ By the Lord Harry, thou art but a snivelling 
psalm-sipging puppy, for thou hast not even a 
stoup of Bordeaux to make glad the heart of 
man.” 

“ Tell me thy commission, and if it be for 
the good of the Lord’s people, I will even drink 
a little wine then for my stomach’s sake, and 
as a pledge of friendship. But is not that 
packet before thee addressed to that tyrant 
Dundee, whose sword is as drunk with the 
blood of the saints as was ever Cavalier in his 
cups ? ” 

“ Thou art as curious to learn my business, as 
thou art, god-fearing friend, to tell me thine,” 
said the Cavalier, with a whining sniffle. 
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I would be up and doing a little business on 
my own account among the rabblers/’ said the 
zealous corporal. 

We are then both in the same boat, and 
our voyage is much the same — the cause of the 
liberator and of our noble selves.” . 

Before the last speaker could receive a re- 
joinder, the landlord returned to the bar. He 
had all this time been preparing a supper for 
four in a second room, which the Gospel-Chris- 
tian and the converted Cavalier had secured for 
themselves; but they acquiesced in the pro- 
posed admission of the strangers to the same 
table. 

This was, as it happened, just the thing for 
Strickland; for, having heard and seen so < 
much, he desired to see more. How such emis- 
saries could be charged with a despatch to 
Dundee seemed to him a mystery. 

Leave it to me, sir, to unravel,” whispered 
Horseman, following the host to the supper- 
table. “ They are schemers ; separate them 
by a manoeuvre, if possible. I am up to a 
wrinkle.” 

The room was cold, and Strickland still kept 
on the servant’s coat, and let the accomplished 
Horseman play the first fiddle. He had fre- 
quently, for the amusement of the servants, and 
even the children, taken the pait of an old 
Boundhead officer, in one of ShadweH’s plays, 
and could act the puritan admirably; he was 
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at once hand and glove with the Cameronian, 
for such he was in principle. The most im- 
portant thing which Strickland had about him 
was the letter of instructions from Dundee and 
Balcarres, which he was careful to keep concealed. 

“ May I .perish,” said the traitorous Cavalier, 

among so many intriguers, but we are scarcely 
safe with strangers.” 

‘‘ But we have seen enough of the God-fearing 
youth here to be at home with him. He is a 
gifted youth, and hath exquisite talents for a 
preacher of the word.” 

Notwithstanding the canting whine of the 
devil, who could quote Scripture for his purpose, 
Striekland soon perceived from his manner of 
quaffing off sundry tankards of old October that 
the man was a seasoned vessel, on whom strong 
drink made but a very slight impression. As 
for the apostate Cavalier, his appearance and 
complexion showed at a glance that he must 
have had many a hard wrestle with Bacchus, 
who had brought the blood to his face — the 
blood of the grape it might be ; still the jolly 
god had suffused his face with a perpetual blush. 

While the Cromwellian was in godly conversa- 
tion with Horseman, the Cavalier pressed Strick- 
land to try a fresh bottle of wine, strongly 
recommending it to his notice, and begged of 
him to pass it to the good youth, his comrade, 
helping himself at the same time out of another 
bottle. 
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Horseman suspected that stupefaction was in 
the drink, and this suspicion was first awakened 
by his own secret observation of what had passed 
in the public room between the landlord and 
his guests, whom, through the opening in the 
.shutter, he perceived were in close conversation 
in a whisper, which did not reach his* ear. The 
only words which he could catch were, “ de- 
spatches for king James.” From what he saw 
it was clear that the guests not only admitted, 
but desired the company of Strickland and 
himself. It was under this impression that he 
affected to taste the wine, then observing, in a 
careless manner, that it was their habit to see 
their horses fed, and if the gentlemen r^jould 
excuse them, they 'would repair to the stable, 
and then make an evening of it. The men, as 
if suspicious of some design, accompanied them 
as if to perform the same office, when Horseman 
managed to let the light fall as they entered the 
stable, ran back to relight it, and changed 
Strickland’s full glass* and his own for the 
bumpers which were opposite the seats of the 
strangers. 

On his retmii he invited them all to have a 
hot joram with the landlord, to wliich the party 
readily assented. Here Horseman made him- 
self so agi*eeable, and acted his part so well, 
that his new acquaintances, availing themselves 
of his society and the generosity of Strickland, 
and encouraged by the landlord, whose opinion 
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of the last comers was highly exalted by the 
potations and their profits. Mulled wine, 
regardless of expense, absorbed them and they 
absorbed it. The landlord plied them well, and 
Horseman, if the truth must be told, sang 
something like a psalm, according to the 
metrical version of the puritans : 

** Those that were stout of heart are spoil’d, 

They slept their sleep outright ; 

And none of them their hands did find 
That were the men of might. 

Harry returned arm and arm with the Baptist. 
They resumed their seats in the parlour. 

“ Here’s a health to the godly,” says Horse- 
man, c in a bumper. Who says nay ? ” putting 
his glass to his lips, and saying to Strickland, 
‘‘ Off with it, it won’t hurt you.” 

Who says nay let him be sconced,” says 
one and all, and off each man drank his glass ; 
and in less than an hour the reprobate Cavalier 
and his God-fearing fi'iend, feeling unusually 
heavy, tumbled into bed,*and were soon buried 
in an irresistible slumber, which threatened ' to 
last for ever. To all intents, so far as conscious- 
ness went, they were dead. The expert Harry, 
therefore, deliberately abstracted from the old 
Cavalier’s pocket the packet, also a letter from 
the inside coat of the Calvinist, addressed to 
Lord George Melville, a Whig and a Presby- 
terian, who had been convicted of high-treason 
by James, but sent from London to Edinburgh 
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by WilKam, a few hours after the prince’s arrival. 
It had reference to the rabbling adventures, but 
seemed to recommend less violence, and courted 
the influence of Melville’s second son, David. 
It was enough to show the diabolical cruelty of 
the godly towards the priests of Baal and to the 
established clergy. The bearer Vas recom- 
mended for his zeal to Colonel Cleland, the 
most bitter enemy of Dundee. 

The packet, purported to come from Melfort, 
threatening death and destruction, and the ven- 
geance of King James on all the seditious and 
disloyal. 

It appeared, by the contents, that similar 
instructions pui’porting to be the expression of 
the king’s mind, had also, by other hands, been 
forwarded to Lord Balcarres, as well as to the 
gallant Viscount. To intercept this, Strickland 
conceived, would only awake suspicio&s which 
might defeat the very object he had in view, — 
the safety of the commander. The private 
instructions cautioned the bearer not to let the 
pa«ket out of his hands till he reached Edin- 
burgh. The nature of the contents, so alien alike 
to the policy and the mild intentions of James, 
struck the youth, and he conceived the despatch 
might be a ruse, and that it was intended to fall 
into the enemies’ hands, so as treacherously to 
endanger the life of Dundee. After mature 
reflection, therefore, contrary to thfe usual 'con- 
trivance of men in his position, our hero restored 
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both papers to their proper places, and resolved, 
in order to apprise Dundee of their contents, to 
hasten with all speed to Edinburgh, even before 
the expected directions could reach him at 
Sizergh Castle ; leaving Horseman behind him 
at the inn, to entertain and divert the sleepers 
on their awaking, from the immediate con- 
tinuance of their journey to Scotland. 

The groom had orders, as soon as the desired 
object could be accomplished, to follow his 
master to a spot which was carefully marked 
down in his new route for the shores of Cum- 
berland, just opposite the Scotch coast of 
Galloway. 

It was not, however, for some days, that the 
attendant could get rid of his Cavalier and 
Roundhead companions, who persisted in accom- 
panying him on his way to meet the herd of 
Scotch cattle, and fall in with his companion in 
advance. Even Horseman could not outwit 
them. They had become cautious and wary. 
If he rode fast, they did so too, and managed, 
on the long run, to overtake him ; till at length, 
making himself master of the bearings of Nicol 
forest, a district of Cumberland lying close to 
the Scottish borders, he gave them the slip, and 
came up with his master, whom he had traced 
along the road before he turned into the dark 
woods ; but not before he had engaged a ship to 
convey themselves and their horses across to 
Scotland. The sails were hoisted, the little 
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vessel went gaily through the Frith of Solway, 
and soon touched North Britain. 

They immediately continued their journey 
inland, but had not proceeded far when they 
found to their inconvenience and peril that the 
country was so troubled and excited that they 
could with difficulty make good their way through 
the dreary Lothians. 

Lord George Melville’s son, the Earl of Leven, 
had just been the bearer of a letter from the new 
King William, otherwise the Prince of Orange, 
to the convention of the Estates. This com- 
munication had, through the influence of the 
Whigs, precedence, and was read before the 
despatch which arrived from James at the. same 
time ; the contents of William’s letter excited 
the enemies of James against him, and grieved 
his friends. Every vote of the Parliament which 
had been doubtful, when this letter was unsealed 
was inc^itabl}" lost. The sitting closed in great 
agitation. Tlie Jacobite lords and gentlemen 
were in a fearful minority. They resolved on a 
secession, and assembling at Stirling, ever}i;hing 
was arranged for the secession ; but the haste 
of Dundee and the slowness of Athol broke up 
their plans. 

Brave as Dundee was, he seemed, like many 
other brave men, as anxious to escape the danger 
of assassination as he was ever ready to face the 
enemy in open battle ; he knew weU that the 
furious fanatics longed for his blood. His old 
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troopers, the Satans and the Beelzebuhs, who 
had shared his victories, were now the com- 
panions of his flight. Mackenzie was on his 
legs, lamenting the position of the Estates — at 
once commanded by the guns of the castle and 
menaced by a fanatical rabble — when his lamen- 
tations were interrupted by a sentinel, who came 
running from the posts near the fortress, sa^ung, 
“ he had seen Dundee at the head of fifty horse, 
on the Stirling road, just under the huge rock on 
which the citadel is built.” On this news, the 
Convention being assembled, they ordered the 
doors of the Parliament house to be locked, and 
made the Jacobites prisoners. Leven then went 
forth and ordered the drams to beat. The Cove- 
nanters of Lanarkshire and AjTshire promptly 
obeyed the summons. The force thus assem- 
bled had indeed no very military appearance, 
but at this crisis was enough to overawe the 
diminished adherents of the Stuarts. Troops 
were marching towards Edinburgh from various 
quarters. 

To avoid these parties Strickland and his mkn 
inclined to the Western counties. Indeed, 
Edinburgh itself was in a state of anarchy. 
There seemed to be no law, and no regular 
troops north of the Tweed. One day the tra- 
vellers joined a company of drovers, another 
they diverged from the main road, striking into 
paths and unfrequented ways ; and thus avoiding 
suspicion or any very serious delay, they at last 
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found themselves on the right bank of the Clyde, 
and in a fair line for Glasgow rather than Edin- 
burgh. Evening had fallen, when Strickland and 
his faithful attendant observed a solitary farm- 
house in a wild secluded glen. Their horses 
were tired, and they were benighted, in a strange 
countr}^ ; right gladly, therefore, did they hasten 
to the twinkling light arising from some furze 
that blazed on the hearth ; the smoke having no 
regular vent formed a cloudy canopy over the 
assembly Avhom to their astonishment they found 
within. Here and there a rushlight was stuck 
to the walls by the tallow. This dusky and un- 
ceriain light showed many countenances excited 
by anger or elated by spiritual pride. It was the 
din of debate which first saluted the ears of our 
hero ; but it seemed too late in every sense of 
the word to retreat. 

A deep hum of stem voices, murmuring a 
lamentation about the abomination of desolation 
in high places, and the captivity of the land, 
plainly indicated to the way-worn travellers that 
the inmates were wild Western Whigs and 
Cameronians. On the entrance of the two 
young men, they affected to be unconscious of 
their presence. 

Strickland was recognised at once as a Cavalier 
by the pale-eyed fanatics who glared horridly 
and shot sullen glances at him. These zealots 
had distinguished themselves by rabbling, Le* 
robbing and outraging the established clergy ; 
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such were the men into whose hands he had 
unwittingly fallen. He was making the best of 
his way out again, when he found two strong 
men armed with pistols placed in the door-way. 
In the attempt to pass them, a crucifix escaped 
fi:om its restmg-place in Strickland's bosom, to 
the horror of the God-fearing covenanters ; and 
it at once seemed to seal his fate. Horseman, 
whose face and voice were susceptible of all the 
phases of the puritanical face and voice, perceived 
his master’s peril ; turning his head toward the 
chief speaker when their was a lull, he whined 
out in the most sanctified tone, and prayed 
plaintively ‘‘that the Almighty would lift up his 
hand from his people, and not make an end of 
them in the day of his anger, till the two-edged 
sword should be drawn from the sheath to drink 
gore as if it were water ; to devour the flesh of 
the men of Belial ; to slay and spare not till the 
going down of the sun.” 

“ He speaks right,” said a sullen voice from 
behind. “Blow the trumpet in Sion ! Spread 
out a banner against James Graham of Montrose, 
the man of blood fi-om his youth up.” One of 
the sentinels, who appeared to be one of the 
drovers with whom on the road Horseman had 
acted the puritan, whispered him to come out 
fi’om the Amalekites. 

“ Have no ^part or lot in them ; touch not the 
\inclean thing ; walk not further with this son 
of perdition ; escape for thy life, and tarry not, 
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thou God-fearing youth. Blood crieth for 
vengeance. The slayer is behind thee.” 

To comply with the advice to escape was the 
work of a second. He mounted the best and 
freshest horse in the stable, where he had left 
.his master’s and his own jaded. steeds. He 
galloped off at full speed in the direction of 
Edinburgh. 

The sudden sound of the horse’s feet dis- 
turbed the devotions of the fanatics, and aroused 
their instant vengeance. “ The blood of this 
ram, caught in a thicket, shall be a drink offering 
and a sacrifice ; bind the victim with cords. 
Art not thou one of those malignants, whose 
face is as hard as a flint against the hbsts of 
the Lord?” 

‘‘ Thou art a rebel to the truth,” said a dark- 
browed man. ‘‘ Thou art a spawn of prelacy ; 
the image which thou worshipest betrayeth 
thee.” 

“ I am proud to say I am a Catholic,” cried 
Strickland ; at the same time he kissed the cru- 
cifix devoutly, and audibly repeated a Pater and 
an Ave. 

“ Lo ! you see he is none of your half mumbling 
mass-mongers,” said one, taking hold of the 
crucifix, “ but a son of the Midianitish woman ; 
his mouth hath spoken it : seize him at once, 
and bind him fast.” 

He was bound and condemned to die, after 
one night’s reflection on the error of his ways, 
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and to give him time to recant and make one of 
them. 

Hour after hour passed on to the fatal mo- 
ment. Still the holy faith sustained him ; still 
the sense of honour and of truth enabled him 
to endure, in fervent prayer, the dreadful in-^ 
teiTal. Every tick of the timepiece, every 
breath of the sleepers, thrilled on his ears and 
through every nerve. 

The grey dawn was in the sky, when two of 
the party jumped up and began to make ready 
their weapons for the slaughter of their victim. 
They were actually stealthily approaching the 
table, on which Strickland was bound, when 
they were arrested by one who seemed the 
chief of the party. “Hist! I hear a noise.” 
Strickland listened. The trampling of horses, 
and the commands of an officer were heard. 
Several shots were fired by the Whigs ; but 
the troopers, with sword in hand, cut them 
right and left. In five minutes the prisoner 
was safe outside, and the thoughtful Horseman 
by his side. 

No sooner had the affray which drenched all 
parties in blood ceased than the groom in- 
formed Strickland of the stratagem to which he 
owed his delivery. 

The young man, finding Edinburgh on his 
arrival terribly distracted, and not knowing where 
to seek the viscount, attempted in his haste to 
gain access to the Duke of Gordon in the citadel. 
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Arrived beneath it and looking up, he perceived 
an officer from one of the ramparts making a 
sign to some one below. This officer turned out 
to be no less a personage than the governor, the 
Duke of Gordon. The officer below, who, dis- 
^mounting from his horse, had climbed high 
enough to be heard, was no other than Viscount 
Dundee, actually holding verbal conference with 
the duke as an indilFerent soldier on duty. 
Dundee soon scrambled down the castle mound 
again to the Stilling road, where Horseman was 
waiting, and arrested his further progress by an 
appeal, backed by such credentials as he was 
able at the moment of his departure from the 
old farm-house to abstract from Strickland’s 
pockets. He stated plainly, briefly, and forcibly 
the situation of Cornet Strickland of the Life 
Guards to the Viscount. Half a dozen 
troopers were all he could spare, for he had 
at the moment but about fifty or sixty in the 
escoiii of his flight ; giving a word ^of com- 
mand to the non-commissioned officer at their 
Head, and bidding him follow Horseman, he 
galloped ofi* westward as hard as his horse 
could carry him. 

Crowds of stem fanatics filled the High 
Street, but the soldiers, preceded by Horse- 
man, went by back streets and unfrequented 
ways to the old farm house, the convocation 
of the Cameronians. 

A squadron of English men-of-war from the 
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Thames had arrived in the Frith of Foi*th. On 
board were the three Scottish regiments which 
had accompanied William from Holland. This 
little force was commanded by Andrew Mackay, 
a Highlander of noble descent. 

Some of the Jacobites had retii’ed to theii^ 
country seats ; others, though they remained in 
Edinburgh, had passed over to the winning side, 
or avoided the Parliament house. 

Such was the state of Scottish affairs when 
Strickland and his party passed through Edinburgh 
in quest of Dundee, who, contrary to Horseman's 
supposition after his flight from Edinburgh, had 
retired to his country seat in the valley flirough 
which 4rhe Glamis descends to the ancient castle 
of Macbeth. Here our hero at length found him 
quiet and tranquil. Some of his old soldiers had 
accompanied him, and formed a sufficient gar- 
rison to defend his house against the Presby- 
terians of the neighbourhood. Here he might, 
as he informed Strickland, have remained un- 
harmed and secure had not an event, for which 
he was not answerable, made his enemies im- 
placable, and made him desperate. Had he 
been aware of what was reserved for him one 
day earlier he could have escaped great peril 
before the opportunity of clearing his character 
had passed away, which the hostile party had 
been able in his absence to malign. 

‘‘ An emissary of James, as it appears from 
the allegations brought against me/’ said he. 
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‘‘had crossed from England to Ireland with 
letters addressed to Balcarres and myself. Also 
a letter by the hands of a Eoundhead rascal, 
recommended to Cleland, and a despatch to 
me, purporting to be written by James to 
^e. The messenger managed to, be arrested 
yesterday; was interrogated, and the des- 
patches found. Some of them profess to come 
from Melfort.” 

The gallant Viscount recited the contents of 
the paper, which has already been before the 
reader, and continued ; — 

“ Hamilton, by virtue of the powers which the 
estates before their adjournment, confided to 
him, ordered Balcarres and me to be arrested. 
Balcarres is in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and 
now that the warrants are out against me in 
consequence of the intrigue of the en,emy, and 
not the real message of James, I must at 
once, and for ever, quit this seclusion even 
before I can mature my plans or muste#forces 
to meet Mackay. I must, therefore, cross 
the Dee with my brave troops. From what 
I learn of you, sir,” said the Viscount to 
Strickland, “I am happy to place you on my 
staff.” 

Dundee accordingly, accompanied by Strick- 
land, who was attended by Horseman, took up 
his quarters for a short time in the wild do- 
mains of the house of Gordon. There he held 
some communication with the Macdonalds and 
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Camerons about rising. For their military cha- 
racter perhaps, he had the contempt of a re- 
gular professional soldier; however this might 
be, he returned once more to repose in the Low- 
lands, and remained there till he learned that a 
considerable, body of troops had been sent tj 
apprehend him, in consequence of the letters 
which Strickland had seen, and which he now 
wished he had secured. 

The skilful general then betook himself to 
the hill country, pushing northward, till with 
his small band of horsemen he arrived at the 
camp of Keppock, before Inverness. 

The new situation in which Dundee was now 
placed, the new view of society which was pre- 
sented to him, naturally suggested new projects 
to his enterprising genius. The hundreds of 
athletic uien, whom he saw in their national order 
of battle were here evidently not allies to be 
despised. If he could form a great coalition of 
clans if he could muster under one banner ten 
or twelve thousand of these hardy waniors ; if 
he could induce them to submit to the restraints 
of discipline, what a career might still be before 
him ! 

The head quarters were fixed close to Lo- 
chiel’s house. A large pile, built entirely of 
firwood, and considered in the Highlands as a 
superb palape. Lochiel, surrounded by more 
than six hundred brave swords, was there to 
receive his guests. Mackay, meanwhile, wasted 
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some weeks in marching and in skirmish- 
ing. The first lieutenant- colonel of the Came- 
ronian regiment was Cleland, the implacable 
avenger of blood, who had driven Dundee from 
the convention. At length, after many move- 
ments and military arrangements, .Mackay and 
Dundee agreed in thinking that the crisis re- 
quired prompt and strenuous action. 

When Dundee arrived at Blair Castle, he 
learnt that Mackay’s troops were already in the 
ravine of KiUicrankie. While the Saxon officers 
were against hazarding a battle, the Celtic chiefs 
were of a different opinion. 

Fight, my lord,” said Lochiel, with an 
energy that delighted Strickland ; ‘‘ fight, if you 
have only one to three. Om* men are in heart, 
and their only fear is that the enemy shall 
escape.” Dundee’s countenance brightened. 
His young officer of the staff rejoiced. The 
enemy had meanwhile made his way up the 
pass. The troops were in a valley of ilb great 
extent ; their right was flanked by a rising 
ground, the left by the Garry. Wearied '\\dth 
the morning’s march, they threw themselves 
upon the grass to take some rest and refresh- 
ment. Early the next morning the heights 
were covered with bonnets and plaids. Dundee, 
attended by Strickland, rode forward for the 
purpose of surveying the force witji which they 
were to contend, and then drew up his own men, 
with as much skill as their peculiar character 
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permitted him to exert. It was desirable to 
keep the clans ; each tribe, therefore, large or 
small, formed a column, separated from the 
next column by a wide interval. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Thus wc act, and thus we are, 

Or toss’d by hope, or sunk by care. 

With endless pain thus man pursues 
. What, if he gained he could not use : 

And t’other fondly hopes to see 

What never was, nor e’er shall be.— Prior. 

To take in one comprehensive view the dispo- 
sition of his troops, and to form some fair, esti- 
mate of the strength and situation of the enemy, 
was the next business of Dundee, after his de- 
cision to come to an immediate engagement. 
Accompanied by a few of his staff, including 
Strickland, he cautiously ascended, unperceived 
by Mackay, the heights commanding a view of 
the Garry, and the undulating neighbourhood. 

The wild, romantic, terrible, and ever- 
changing scene overwhelmed Strickland vuth a 
sense of its grandeur and gorgeous diversity. 
The various tints of the tartans and party colours 
of the different clansmen ; the eagle-plumed 
bonnets of the. chiefs, the glittering of the gold 
and silver ornaments, in which their persons 
sparkled, the broad swords and other bright 
armour flashing in the dazzling, glowing, burning 
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July sun. The distant shout which awoke the 
wild echoes of the mountain and the forest, mul- 
tiplied into a myriad of voices, by the sounding 
rocks, through which they rang and swelled 
upon the ear. The clang of fire-arms mingled 
with the exulting notes of the bugle, the distant 
masses presenting at different movements aspects 
which contrasted wonderfully with each other : 
aU wore to him a novel, striking, and terrible 
appearance. 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the 
Mackbeans ; next to them were Cannon and his 
Irish foot. Then came the Macdonalds of Clan- 
ronald, commanded by the guardian of their 
young prince. On the left were other bands of 
Macdonalds. At the head of one large battalion 
towered the stately form of Glengany, who 
bore in .his hand the royal standard of king 
James VII. StiU further on the left were the 
cavalry, a small squadron consisting of some 
Jacobite gentlemen who had fled from the 
Lowlands to the mountains, and about forty of 
Dundee’s old troopers. Beyond them was 
Lochiel with his Camerons. On the extreme 
left the men of Skye were marshalled by Mac- 
donald of Sleat. 

In the Highlands, as well as in all countries 
before war had become a science of wholesale 
destruction,-;-the result of long mental labours, 
personal courage, and bodily powers were the 
perfection of a leader. Lochiel was especially 
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renowned for his physical prowess. His clans- 
men were big with pride, under a leader who, 
with his single arm, broke hostile ranks, and 
cut down stout warriors. Yet this mighty 
slayer of hundi’eds had the sagacity to see, and 
the generosity to remind Dundee that too much 
depended on his life to sacrifice it to a barbarous 
prejudice. “ Your lordship’s business,” he 
cried, “ is to issue yom* commands, and to over- 
look everything ; ours is to obey.” 

“ I must establish my character for courage, 
and earn the confidence of your Highlanders,” 
said the Viscount. “ To-day they will see me 
in the thickest of the fight. In future battles 
I will be more sparing of my life.” 

Even while he was spealdng, Strickland was 
astonished at the fire of musketry that was kept 
up already on both sides. Now a few High- 
landers drojiped from their sight. The sun, 
however, was low in the west before Dundee 
gave the order to prepare for regular action. 
His men raised a shout which rent the air and 
bellowed through the rocks. The enemy returned 
but a feeble cheer. 

“ We shall do it now,” said Lochiel; “ that 
is not the shout of men who are going to 
Win. ^ 

He had taken a promise from every Cameron : 
a promise to conquer or to die. This chief, 
surnamed the Black, was for personal qualities 
unrivalled among the Celtic princes, and Said to 
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resemble Louis XIV., but in size was, compared 
to him, a giant. At eighteen, when a ward 
in chivalry, under Argyle, he broke loose from 
the authority of his guardian, and fought bravely 
for Charles II. He was, therefore, considered 
by the English as a Cavalier. 

It was past seven o’clock when Dundee gave 
the word. The Highlanders dropped their 
plaids. The few who were so luxurious as to 
wear under socks of untanned hide spurned 
them away. Lochiel charged barefoot at the 
head of his clan. The whole line advanced 
firing. The enemy returned the fire, and did 
much execution. When only small space was 
left between the armies, the Highlanders sud- 
denly flung away their firelocks, drew their 
broadswords, and rushed forward with a fearful 
yell; the Lowlanders prepared to receive the 
shock, but this was at that period a long and 
awkward process, especially in the heat of action, 
and the soldiers were still fumbling with the 
muzzles of their guns, and the handles of their 
bayonets, when the fuU tide of the Macleans, 
Macdonalds, and Camerons rushed down. In 
two minutes the battle was lost and won. 
Mackay, followed by one trusty servant, spurred 
bravely through the thickest the claymores. 
The general led the few hundred men he could 
collect, and,, placing the river Garry between 
them and the enemy, he cast an anxious eye 
around. The energy of the Celtic warriors had 
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spent itself in one furious rush : he had time to 
deliberate. 

So irresistibly tempting at this moment was 
the booty to men who were impelled to war, as 
much by the desire of rapine as the love of 
glory, that it is probable few even of the chiefs 
were disposed to abandon such a prize, for the 
sake of James or his three crowns. Dundee 
himself might at that moment have been unable 
to persuade his followers to quit the heaps and 
complete the great work of the day ; and Dundee 
was no more. At the beginning of the battle he 
had taken his place in front of his little band of 
cavalry ; he cheered them on after him and 
rode forward. The horse hesitated. Dundee 
turned round, stood up in his stirrups, and, 
waring his hat, encouraged them to come on. 
As he lifted his arm his cuirass rose, and 
exposed the lower part of his left side : a 
musket ball struck him ; Strickland was fighting 
manfully by his side, and threw himself between 
the general and the fiercest of his personal as- 
sailahts. The general’s horse sprang forward 
and plunged into a cloud of smoke. Strickland, 
Horseman, and a brave fellow named Johnson, 
who were close to him, threw themselves at one 
bound of their chargers after him. The general 
and his devoted friends were enveloped in the 
darkness of dust and smoke which hid from both 
armies the fall of the lion-hearted general in the 
moment of victor}\ 
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How goes the day ?” said Dundee.^* 

“Well for king James,” answered Johnson. 
“ I am grieved for your lordship.” 

“ If it is well for him,” answered the dying 
man, “ it matters the less for me.” Then 
turning to Strickland, he said, “ Brave English- 
man, hasten to your commander in chief before 
the walls of Londonderry, and tell him what you 
see — my death and his victory.” He never 
spoke again. 

The enemy, bursting through the gap which 
the general’s horse and his three defenders had 
made, pressed heavily upon Strickland. Horse- 
man supported his master, who fought like a 
lion over the lifeless body of their commander. 

At length Hastings’s and Leven’s men, who 
bravely fought to the last, whUe the rest of 
Mackay’s soldiers were flying from the field, 
closed in upon our hero still defending the body 
of his general from insult. Horseman flung 
himseK between their broad swords and the 
brave lover of his young mistress, and was hewn 
in pieces by overpowering numbers, before the 
eyes of him whom he preserved, and who had 
himself for some time spared the life of the 
brother and nephew of Mackay, who nobly, but 
in vain, exerted themselves to rally their men. 
The former, in spite of Strickland’s desire to 
take him a prisoner, was laid dead on the ground 
by a stroke from a claymore ; the nephew, with 
eight wounds on his body, weltering in his blood, 
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made his way through the turmoil and carnage to 
his uncle’s side, and was now with him in 
retreat. 

About half an hour later Lord Dumferline and 
some other friends came to the spot. They 
thought with Strickland that they could still 
discern some faint remains of life in Dundee. 
They wrapped the body in two plaids and carried 
him to the Castle of Blair. 

Mackay, who was ignorant of Dundee’s fate, 
pushed across the moimtain to the valley of 
the Tay. 

While the Highlanders, proud of their victory, 
were carousing and revelling at Blair Athol, 
the lonely situation of Strickland, was enough 
to tiy the firmest neiwes. He had, however, 
his choice of horses on the field of battle and 
for miles around : he mounted one ^from the 
Lowlands, which had fled from the first shock 
of the battle, and was fresh and powerful. 
Night had set in darkly on the hills ; he was 
in a desert — he had no guide : his friends were 
victorious, but he had no share in their triumph. 
He felt bitterly the loss of his faithful atten- 
dant Harry Horseman. Still he bore his brow 
aloft, conscious that though he did not en- 
joy the day he had helped to win, he had 
done his duty manfully, particularly to the 
dying General. His first care was to be sure 
of the road. A solitary light which twinkled 
fitfully through the gloom in the last gloaming 

B 2 . 
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of the battle-day, guided him to a small hut, 
almost buried in the crags and birch trees. The 
inmates spoke no language but Gaelic, and were 
at first scared by the appearance of an oflicer in 
uniform and well armed. He had picked up a 
few words of their language from the Scotch 
nobles who were about the English Court, and 
understood enough to inquire his way. By their 
directions, and by the help of a pocket map, or 
rough sketch of the wild country, he found out 
his way, but not always directly. He rode all 
night. When day broke, he discovered another 
riderless horse, fresh and full of mettle ; he 
mounted him, leaving that on which he had 
ridden an incredible distance in its place. The 
light increased his difficulties and dangers. 
Leven’s men were in sight and in good order ; 
but fortu];iately the fugitives turned in the direc- 
tion to rejoin Mackay. Towards the evening of 
the second day he had more cause for alarm ; 
for a party of Ramsay’s runaway rabble, who 
fled in all directions, perceiving in the distance 
a solitary rider, pouring down from the hills sur- 
rounded him. They had in their flight flung 
away their muskets, and were only formidable 
on account of the situation and their great 
numbers. Strickland had cut his way through 
them, leaving many lifeless at his feet, when a 
fresh party closing round him in the hollow of a 
mountain were about to overpower him. At the 
moment, providentially, as he looked for the best 
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way of escape, he espied a company of herds- 
men in plaids, driving cattle from the lowlands, 
“Here they are !” cried Strickland, with great 
energy. “ Stop, you cowards, and you shall 
have enough of it !” The ruse succeeded. In 
the eyes and the ears of the poltroons the herds- 
men and cattle were magnified by their fears into 
an army of Celtic warriors, and they fled. Some 
of the same regiment, having avoided the battle, 
were killed for their coats and shoes, and the 
eagle of the mountain fleshed his beak in their 
carcases. 

On and on the solitai*y soldier rode south- 
ward over bog, moor, streamlet, and mountain. 
Thinly inhabited as the country was, the scat- 
tered cotters had abeady heard of the disaster 
of Mackay’s men. The news of Dundee’s 
victory, but not of his death, had .even out- 
stripped the speed of Strickland, and possibly 
made the rough places smooth before him. 
But as he approached the Lowlands the report 
preceded him that Dundee, at the head of the 
barbarians, flushed with victory, was coming 
down, and in a week would be supreme at Holy- 
rood. Strickland was more than once suspected 
of being his precursor, and with difficulty could 
obtain a handful of oatmeal and a^ cup of milk 
or even water, and a resting at night in some 
hovel or hospitable herdsman’s hut. It was 
drawing towards the evening of the fourth day, 
when, completely tired and wayworn, having 
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touched no food, and having quenched his thirst 
only with a draught from a stream, Strickland 
heard, as well may he supposed, with joy the 
barking of a dog, and looking up he saw a 
shaggy sheep dog, vrhich w^as baying at the 
stranger. Following the animal as he ran before 
him, he soon heard the bleeting of some sheep 
and lambs, and in another moment beheld a 
smoke rising in the clear evening mountain air 
above the roof of a little cottage, sheltered in 
this nook of the hill above him. Poor as was 
the habitation, it was a welcome sight to the 
weary Cavalier. The barking of the dog brought 
the shepherd out. His soKtary life had made 
him neither indifferent to the rest of mankind 
nor morose. He received the young soldier with 
a gladdening hospitality. 

The shepherd, a farmer — for he seemed to 
have great accommodations for herds of cattle — 
said he had been well acquainted with Athol 
and Blair Castle, the Vale of Garry, and the 
Glen of Killicrankie, for that he had frequent 
dealings with the herds of the Grampians. He 
had heard from them that the false and fickle 
Marquis of Athol had forsaken his clansmen. 

Yes,” said Strickland, who, by this, per- 
ceived that at heart the farmer was a Jacobite ; 
“ while we and all Scotland were waiting in his 
domains to see on which side he would array his 
numerous xetp^ers, he stole away to England. 
,His prin^^ality left without a head, his fol- 
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lowers were for the most part induced by the 
brave Dundee ” — ^here the speaker shed a tear — 
“ to join us against the Williamites.” 

‘‘ I expect a party of the Egyptians, who are 
making hay while the sun shines, and lightening 
the Lowlands of stock, for the support of Macka/s 
half-starved troops,” said the shepherd. 

Like every man of every age, he remarked 
that the world was gromng worse daily; that 
even the old gipsy laws, which commanded them 
to spare in their depredations the property of 
their friends and protectors, were no longer in 
force. But they are going from bad to worse, 
and in these times they drive away a herd of 
cattle without any regard to the laws of posses- 
sion, as in peaceful times. He said the men 
whom he expected were the bairns of the tall, 
dark, boney, remarkable looking woman who 
was preparing their supper in an outside bam, 
the size of the hut. He then led him to a sort 
of barn, in which, however, it might have been 
perceived there was plenty of meat, and prepara- 
tions were being carried on there by the tall 
woman, w^hom the farmer called Madge. To 
the great increase of Strickland’s anxiety he 
observed there were commons for twelve, pro- 
bably of the same character as that of the gipsy 
Madge. 

All he could learn for certain jvas that they 
were on their way from the Cheviot hills, and 
demanded accommodation as uninvited guests. 
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The poor farmer, fearing that the night’s lodging 
might cost his unknown visitor any loss of pro- 
perty about him, if not his life, requested that 
his guest would for the time make him his 
purse-keeper, at least if he had anything in his 
possession which he valued highly. The young 
officer made a virtue of necessity ; and, though 
not without some secret misgiving, he delibe- 
rately handed to him a purse of gold to a large 
amount, divesting himself of every shilling, and 
some precious emblems of the Faith, one in par- 
ticular. The farmer returned him a few shil- 
lings, saying, an empty purse on a journey 
would excite suspicion. This arrangement being 
made, Strickland lay down on a sort of shake- 
down,” as old Madge called it, of some straw, 
but,^ as we may naturally believe, slept not. 
About midnight the gang, who in their descent 
had ordered the entertainment, announced their 
return with various articles of plunder by the 
bleating of their cattle, which instinctively felt 
they were near food and rest. The men soon 
began talking over their various exploits, in lan- 
guage which would have made a less valiant 
man than our hero tremble. They were not 
long in discovering the farmer’s guest, and de-p 
manded of Mother Madge what she had got 
in yon comer. She, being insti’ucted by the 
farmer, replied, puir body, wi’ a tooom 
purse and a sair heart; ye maun na spier at 
him.£pT siller ; for deil be licket he’s e’en gang- 
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iug hame to his father, winsome gndeman, 
whose hame’s on the Eden — the grandson of 
old Johnnie Faa.” 

May he so, Mother Madge,” replied one of 
the banditti; ‘‘but we maun rip his pouches 
a bit.” 

The life-guardsman soon heard their stifled 
whispers, and their heavy steps by his bedside, 
and found they were rummaging his pockets. 
Finding only a few shillings, they replaced them 
with scorn. They caroused for some time, and 
then threw themselves on the fern-covered floor. 

So soon as the day dawned the farmer roused 
his guest, while the revellers of the night were 
overwhelmed in liquor and sleep. He brought 
out his horse, which ^vas now fresh and frisky, 
and guided him for some miles into Ayrshire, 
without any mention of the treasures in his 
keeping, till they were on the high road through 
the Lothians ; he then restored the whole of 
Strickland’s property, nor would he accept so 
much as a single gold piece. 

This adventure alone is enough to show how 
mysteriously attached to the house of Stuart 
were persons of every class in Great Britain. 

“As my father,” said the farmer, “ cried, in 
spite of persecution, ‘ Charlie yet ! Charlie yet !’ 
so say I, Jamie yet! Jamie yet ! Jamie shall 
have his own again. His friends shall never 
want a friend on the banks of the Doone whilst 
the poor farmer Sandy Macbride Macnaughton 
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lives.” While he spoke he fixed his eyes on 
Strickland, ‘‘ Keep yonr face towards the snn, 
as you will see it in the heavens. Think not of 
me,” he said, with feeling woi-thy of a greater 
man ; ‘‘ but care for your own safety. May God 
and the Saints be with you.” With these words 
he turned back towards the Highlands, and Strick- 
land, in dejected mood, pursued his way with 
miabated rapidity over open heaths and an un- 
frequented country, till about two hundred miles 
distant from the battle-field of Killicrankie, as 
the sun was sinking into the Western waters, he 
found himself in Upper Galloway, amid hills 
and dales. Passing over a piece of water, which 
divides it from Lower Galloway, to a secluded 
spot, on an eminence well dotted with wood, 
rising above a fertile lawn through which a 
rivulet miirmured, he beheld a glowing blaze of 
crimson. It was the reflected rays of the setting 
sun from the window- of an ancient cell or chapel, 
a dependent on some old abbey, then probably 
in ruins. The heights sheltered it from the 
north and the east, while the front opening to 
the shore looked upon the waters which divide 
Scotland from the coasts of Cumberland and 
Ulster. This* little Gothic building had only 
two rooms. It had through the most troublous 
times been a safe sanctuary for the Faith. Here 
dwelt a monk, who had a garden, in which was a 
well of healing quaUties. During the civil wars, 
as the Protestant doctrine invaded the sacred 
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precincts, the monk lived in close retirement, 
only administering the Sacraments and cele- 
brating the daily sacrifice in the chapel which 
joined his dwelling place. The aspect of this 
abode was pleasantly inviting to a wandering 
Catholic like Strickland at the close of the day. 

As from time to time the populace of Scottish 
townlands were urged on by their own feelings, 
or the instigation, of the Godly against popish 
superstition, to destroy ancient shrines and 
demolish the beautiful temples of the old re- 
ligion, which had escaped the first burst of the 
Eeformation, such sequestered haunts of the 
Faith as this little chapel in the recess of Gallo- 
way, escaped observation, or were tolerated as 
necessary evils. Monastic orders were tolerated 
in the Highlands, and the rites of the Koman 
Catholic Church observed there, long , after the 
Reformation had swept the rooks out of their 
nests, which were built in the Lowlands. But 
under the rule of James and Charles the monks 
of Galloway had nothiug to fear. 

Father Bennet, the monk, perceiving a young 
English of5cer approaching, and taking him as a 
matter of course for a Jacobite, received him 
with great courtesy, but not without some 
alarm ; for the influence of William was already 
dreaded by Catholics. 

No sooner, however, had he recognised him 
as an hereditary Catholic in the service of James, 
than he took the right hand of Strickland into 
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his, saying, “Welcome, welcome, my son, to 
my poor cell. Your company is a consolation 
in my solitude and privation, which I could not 
expect.” 

The dusty traveller, weary, hungiy and thirsty 
as be was, before he rested, or ate, or drank, 
poured out his soul in confession through the 
ear of God’s ambassador, in the sacrament of 
penance. Then in the little chapel thanked the 
Father of Mercy for his protection and guidance 
to this holy place. . 

“And now, worthy Englishman,” said the 
priest, “ you are prepared for the Blessed 
Sacrament to-morrow, which will fortify you for 
life or death : blessed be God !” 

“Amen !” answered the traveller, echoing the 
pious ejaculation of the priest. 

Such refreshment as the place afforded was 
placed on the table; and, after the evening 
meal, the exciting events in the Highlands and 
scenes which Strickland had recently witnessed 
were the engrossing topics of conversation till 
the hour of longed for rest. 

The dawn had scarcely begun to touch the 
eastern horizon, when the monk offered up the 
morning sacrifice, which was attended only by a 
few devout Catholics, who now scared from 
the Highlands by the Cameronians, fondly 
lingered round the hermit’s cell, in the retnote 
comer of Lower Galloway. His mission, how- 
ever, extended to such Catholic loyalists as 
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might be passing to and fro in the cause of 
James. 

After a frugal breakfast, the monk and his 
visitor explored the coast in search of a vessel 
to convey our young hero to Ireland. They 
descended into a retiring bosom of the shore 
of the Frith and talked over the Catholic interests 
of Great Britain. 

“ There,” says the monk, pointing to a spot 
not many miles from where they were walking, 
“ Mary, Queen of Scotland, embarked in her 
flight to Carlisle. Since that unhappy retreat 
of Mary Stuart, how many storms have swept 
over the church in Great Britain ! 

“ The retreat of James, or his handful o£ Irish 
troops from the north, will probably be as fatal 
to his interests in Scotland, as was the rash 
flight of his beautiful and unfortunate great- 
grandmother.” 

At that instant a lonely lamb among a flock 
of goats caught the eye of the monk. “ See 
how gentle is the poor, solitary lamb in the 
company of the goats ; so gentle was our 
blessed Lord among those who were not of his 
fold. So ought we to be among those who are 
outside the church. When in my solitude I 
repeat my office along the shore on my way to 
the sick, how many images of the Gospel rise 
to my memoiy and my sight ! The wildest 
storms have left us our vessel securely anchored 
by the cross, and often a rippling wave sings its 
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everlasting song in deep unison with our mid- 
night chant, and whispering breezes from the 
• Saxon shore tell us of the martyrs buried in the 
Isle of Saints. I pass many a dreary anxious 
hour with Him who walked upon the water. I 
see Him in the dead of night; I see Him at 
the sad grey dawn of cheerless day. He cheers 
my solitary song, and guides me over the 
troubled sea ; he is ever with me on this 
solitary strand. How fast do men live in recol- 
lection ! The events of ordinary years are crowded 
into hours.” 

How far the holy man might have gone on in 
this strain, associating the “ outward and visible 
things of creation” with the invisible things of 
the Creator,” we know not, if his thoughts which 
thus gushed into words had not been suddenly 
broken. They had struck into a path which 
traversed the shore between rocks and shingle, 
receding from the beach, but which ran round a 
space of level sand, when they heard the splash 
of oars. They hastened towards the little cove 
whence the sounds reached them, but jutting 
rocks and a high mound of shingle shut out 
every glimpse of the landing place. At length, 
turning round a projecting rock, they perceived 
a little boat with her sails all lowered, and her 
oars shipped, lying tranquilly at anchor in a 
sheltered nook. In a moment they were close 
to her, but the crew had evidently landed in 
chaste, for their cloaks, provisions, and other 
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necessaries for two or three men, were on board. 
In ascending the beach by the foot prints which 
they now traced, they discovered a rough map 
of the coast, with a rude sketch of the Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, done in pencil 
mark by the person probably who had lost it. 
A quotation from Virgil, descriptive of woods 
and waters, applied to some of the spots dotted 
down, were written in small text hand. 

“ This outline,” said Strickland, handing it 
to the monk, ‘‘is the work of some voyager, 
who will sadly feel its loss.” 

Before the monk could make any reply, or 
even glance through the sketch, a paper in the 
same path presented itself to the eye gf our 
hero. “A packet,” said he, hastily. Eagerly 
he picked it up and examined the direction, and 
with great curiosity inspected the seal, on which 
there was a coat of arms ; Argent, on a mount 
an oak tree proper; over all a fesse sable, 
charged with three royal crowns. 

In the hope of falling in with the owner of 
the lost treasm'es, they followed the tracks, 
which could only be discerned on the sand. 
This quiet strand, always lonely, seemed now 
entirely forsaken. Nothing could be a stronger 
contrast to the swelling purple hills, splendid 
visions of mountains and meadows, and rivers, 
than the sequestered scene through which they 
were wending their way by a different route to 
the cell. They reached the door of the lonely. ^ 
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dwelling, where the first sight which struck 
them was the appearance of two young men in 
the garb of sailors. We need scarcely say, that 
in one of these Strickland at once recognised 
Mr. Henry Hough, to whom at Whitehall he 
had been introduced by the Honourable Clare. 
His costume was of finer material than that of 
his comrade, who was no other than Hubert 
Hunter, who signalised himself in liberating the 
Demi from the cell in Lady Place, with whom 
he is now associated as a boatman. It was the 
task of a moment, after the first exclamations of 
mutual surprise, to ask and to answer a rush 
of questions. The opposite, or south shore of the 
Frith„the woods and lakes, and winding rayines, 
in the bosom of the mountains of Westmorland 
and Cumberland were the theme of classical 
Hough’s first burst of eloquent and glowing 
description ; nor was it until he had his hand 
in the pocket of a light overall which he had 
on his arm, that he discovered he had lost the 
valued plan of the lakes to which he was going 
to refer, with their beautiful margins and glens, 
amid a sylvan region of enchantment, which he 
desired to bring before Strickland’s eye. The 
seal, the address, and aU were now no longer a 
mystery. The finder at once handed the re- 
covered possessions to the owner, who, blushing, 
seized them with avidity, changed colour, hesi- 
tated, looked at the sketch, looked at Strick- 
land’s entertainer, cast his eyes on the ground, 
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then on his workmanship, looked abashed, and 
made a pause, during which the guardsman, 
with his wonted delicacy and address, presented 
the boatman to the priest as the Oxford Mend 
of his brother officer, O’Brian Clare, and a 
staunch loyalist ; scarcely had he done so when 
a third visitor was announced by Hubert, who 
acted as poi-ter on the occasion. 

“ Ah ! the good Franciscan, Mansuette, from 
Lorraine,” cried the monk of St. Hubert. 

“ The same,” cried Strickland. ‘‘ The king’s 
late chaplain ; I have seen him at Whitehall. 
Would that the king had been guided by this 
mild and reverend counsellor!” 

‘‘ Ay, the worthy clerk did much, very 'much 
for us, as an intercessor between Magdalen Col- 
lege and the .king. Ay, far more than his 
rugged temper was capable of appreciating,” 
said Hough, at the same time making a pro- 
found obeisance which silently seemed to ask the 
priest’s blessing ; yet, as the priest spoke, he 
almost doubted his own eyes, for the priest was 
the last man he ever expected to meet again. 

I The hermit and the friar exchanged affectionate 
greetings as comrades of earlier and happier days, 
but glided into that manner acquired by the 
Catholic clergy, which veils the depth of inward 
feeling. 

** "^^at news ?” asked the hermit. 

‘‘ Cold news from Ireland, and hot work in 
the Highlands,” said the Mar. There I had’^ 
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still hoped to serve my late master, the mis- 
guided king.” 

Strickland told all he knew, and said the 
king’s arms were already crowned with success. 

‘‘ Only as a gleam of sunshine on the hills,” 
rejoined the Franciscan ; ‘‘ the king’s troops are 
really divested of clannish interest : only a few 
hundred soldiers, chiefly Irish, can be depended 
on. G.ameron is a spiiited leader. But the 
king’s prospects are bmied with Dundee. In 
my flight from the cruel Highlanders and Came- 
ronians, whom in my ignorance of your language, 

I mistook for the Camerons, under Lochiel, I 
have been driven to seek refuge in hills, and 
rock^, and caves of the earth. Still Heaven is 
our witness, how lightly we value ease or life 
itself, if we could preserve the purity of the 
Church or restore the sovereign and the Faith to 
their legitimate supremacy.” 

“ But what has our young friend,” asked he, 

“ to do with the society in which I have the 
happiness to meet him ? The sons of St. Mary 
Magdalene had some sparkles of grace about 
them which I had hoped would gi’ow into fte^ 
perfect day, but I had not dared to anticipate so^ 
sudden an event.” 

Hough blushed, and answered with hesitation. 

My uncle, whom you may remember, thinks 
my voyage is in media tutissimvs, or at least, 
that I should rest on my oars, to see which way 
'the wind blows, recommended me to a maiden 
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aunt in Westmoreland, with an ample supply 
of money for enjoyment amid the lakes and 
mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
and my assistant, who let you in, has passed 
from the service of Lord Lovelace to that of a 
Loyalist.” 

‘‘ But who, my friend, ad^’ised you to court 
danger on the north side of the Tweed ?” said 
the monk. 

The comj)lexion of the unsophisticated B.A., 
for such he had become, changed from pale to 
red, while he hastily replied : 

‘‘ The advice comes from one whom I value, 
and courtesies have passed between us of late. 
But the difference of religion severs us, at least 
as far as she is concerned. The benefit of your 
counsel, reverend Sirs,” said the Oxford man, 
holding down his head and blushing nxore deeply 
than ever, ‘‘ might remove the impediment.” 

“ Not unless we knew the lady’s own mind,” 
answered the Franciscan. 

To learn that,” said the B. A., who was 
certain there was nothing of which he or his 
correspondent need be ashamed, ‘‘you may read 
her letter.” 

“ In concert only with all our party, provided 
that they and you are willing they should share 
your confidence,” replied the Franciscan. All 
bowed their assent, in which Hough himself fully 
concurred. 

Monsieur Mansuette opened the letter, onfl 

s 2 • 
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read aloud the following lines, or at least their 
meaning, in the language of the day : — 

For the hands of Mr. Henry Hough, B.A., 
St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 

*‘My Dear Friend, — You will think my 
letter tardy ; hut so many things have filled my 
hands and my thoughts the last three months, 
that I have not had room for even you. In Ire- 
land, I have lately joined a holy sisterhood, who 
are disposed to receive me into their community. 
Thanks for the books which you sent me, which 
I have read with great care, referring to the 
early ages, to which you invite my attention. 
The result of my study is to confirm my convic- 
tion, that what you have been taught to call 
popish errors and novel doctrines, and Eomish 
Buperstitibns, were held in all ages of the Church, 
and that therefore she must have been guilty of 
popery from first to last. Indeed, my dear 
friend, I cannot find any period of history when 
England was not, up to the time of the new 
light which beamed from Anne Boleyn’s eyes 
on the religion of our forefathers, in communion 
with Borne. No party of any age, but the little 
detachment to which you belong, calls your 
little establishment Catholic. Nor would you 
in any spot of the world, at home or abroad, ask 
your way to ^he Catholic church, when you de- 
, sired to find your way to your own. The reply 
would direct you to the Popish chapel, or the 
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Mass-house. You will see much to amuse you 
in Bossuet’s works, which you scarcely mention. 

“ In visiting Catholic countries, of every clime 
and aspect, you wUl see all varieties of the 
human species, differing in politics, language, 
and character, all at the same time harmonized 
and grouped into one single family, kneeling 
before one and the same altar ; all receiving the 
same Bread of Life, consecrated in the same 
language, and the same imchanging words of 
the Unchangeable ; all believing in the one 
simple, plain, and literal meaning. You may 
see every colour, every outward contrast blended 
together ; the representatives of every nation on 
earth in one and the same Communion,- within 
the same walls ; whereas, in your ‘ Pure and Apos- 
tolical Branch,’ in one and the same parish — ^nay, 
more, a handful of men, women, and children, 
all in the same costume, all perhaps closely 
connected by the ties of nature, of the same 
politics, split up into different sects ; divided 
against each other, divided against themselves ; 
divided in everything but their undivided hatred 
to Rome. They own no supreme head on earth. 
Each a headless body, without a centre of union 
or a dogma. But all this you can observe for 
yourself ; only leave your insular notions behind 
in England. 

‘‘ By all means, as you are bent upon diverting 
your mind, and waiting to see your way more 
clearly amid the beautiful scenery of West- 
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moreland and Cumberland, extend your tour to 
Scotland, or at least to the Western Isles, 
the hallowed retreats of the ancient faith — 
the creed of your fathers and my fathers. When 
you have a little reasoning at your disposal, 
you can weigh these things ; but humility, 
self-quelling grace, and a sincere desire for the 
truth can alone aid your search. Than Mr. 
St. Aubyn you cannot have a more sincere and 
able instructor. I feel the loss of his company 
and counsel more than any other privation. 
He has leave of absence from his Majesty, and 
is at this moment, I believe, in close attendance 
on the wounded, the sick, and the dying under 
the walls of Londonderry. As for my own 
address, my movements are so entirely at the 
service of others, and will be so absolutely 
governed hy circumstances, that I cannot cor- 
rectly give it you, or fix any time or place for 
the meeting you are good enough to desire. I 
owe you my temporal life ; I would give it back 
for your eternal life. But the imaginary being, 
the water nymph whom you have so fancifully 
pourtrayed, you would never recognise in the 
little sister of mercy, whom even our maid, Di 
Vine, cannot tolerate. I am now going to scold 
you for asking me to give you that which is not 
mine to give. No, ’tis not my heart, though 
that, too, is given to another, 'tis not that I 
mean ; but a lock of my hair, which you might 
purchase for less than half the world from 
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Mistress Molloy, forenent the chapel of the 
king’s poor Dublin Palace, once the riding- 
house of Henry Cromwell, unless, indeed, the 
spoil is already divided among the damsels of 
the Irish court. I am really glad you did not 
witness the affecting ceremony, and yet you 
would, it appears, have afforded me more 
than the purchaser, who only gave me four 
guineas for the gold sheaves which she treasured 
as though each hair were worth the whole 
price. There is not a gleaning of the harvest — 
not a relic of the departed Lily — ^none to 
mourn her severed locks ! For your devotion 
and affection I am grateful. But you compli- 
ment the fine plumage of the bird rather than 
the bird herself; you seem to value the head 
more than the heart. The hair is already con- 
verted into a set of surgical instruments and 
medicaments for the poor sufferers wliom I am 
called to attend. But to he serious, should the 
beautiful ornament which you so kindly desire 
sprout into a fresh growth on the head of the 
youthful vestal again before she becomes the 
bride of Seaven, I shall send you 

The loveliest curl that ever will wave 

O’er her whom you ventured to save. 

Your recollections of Lily Penderel are by no 
means flattering to sister Martha; for perfect 
statue-like beauty in which yoqr fancy paints 
her is never the shrine of deep feeling or in- 
tellect. Mind is seldom or ever found in 
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beauty, but is hostile to it ; imprinting from the 
very dawn of reason a prophecy of wrinkles, and 
in our teens giving those hints of rugged furrows 
about the eyes and mouth, which time and 
wakeful reflection impress legibly upon our 
countenance. Our poetry, or our own heart’s 
deep sorrows, unrecorded on paper, are printed 
in cypher on our face. 

“ Besides, those virtues which you would 
ascribe to me are more worthy of Venus, or 
some ‘ heathen goddess, than of a Christian 
woman, and yet you are not far wrong in your 
estimate of us ; for pure childlike innocence and 
spotless beauty are plants of Paradise, and their 
seeds .have seldom flourished into perfection 
beyond the hallowed banks of Eden’s streams. 
Yet here and there may such a flower be found 
arrayed in baptismal purity, more lovely than 
Solomon in all his glory. 

“ I wish you could see the Irishwomen 
tending the sick, consoling the d}dng, even 
laying out and helping to bury the dead. Many 
of the sisters, whom I envy, have become 
victims to their charity : their placotB are filled 
up by others equally heroic. As for the Irish 
priests, they sacrifice their lives freely. They 
dread no infection; they have no wives or 
families to whom they carry it; they bestow 
their aU on God in the persons of the poor, the 
sick, and the prisoner. 

, External beauty in the eye of the world is 
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truly a beautiful, nay, an enviable thing, and 
draws upon itself admiration. Now, such are 
the fair daughters of Erin, our Sisters of Mercy, 
above other women, for kindness and gentleness. 
The young and the old, the wise and the foolish, 
feel the influence of personal charms, and too 
often sigh for their gifts. It is, however, the mere 
tinsel of the casket, but skin deep ; and so is 
the opinion which values it for its own sake. 
The ugly child, or even the ugly dog, is gene- 
rally treated coldly or cruelly, while the pet 
spaniel, or the spoiled, beautiful child, is ca- 
ressed, feasted, and fondled. But remember, 
my philosopher and friend, that in the eye of 
parental afiection, the ugly child, unlovely to 
the world, is dearest ; the faithful cur devoted 
to his master, to that master is Hot ugly, but 
admirable. But I know you will quote, scripture 
against me, as you always do. Long hair is the 
glory of the woman ; not if it ties her to the 
world, at enmity with God, or hangs her in a 
tree, like the beautiful captain of old. Your 
classics will have taught you that air and exer- 
cise are thb best cosmetics ; these you will find 
to perfection in your proposed tour. In the 
meantime, we will pray that you may richly en- 
joy that beauty and bliss which never fade — 
which the world cannot give nor take away; 
which bloom in grace, and bear their fruits in 
glory. But I must desist from this strain. 

‘‘ My estimable uncle, Mr. Morton, has fallen* 
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back upon his country life at Morton Manor. 
He will be your true friend. My Lord Lovelace 
stormed terribly at the flight of the ungrateful 
Papist girl, of whom he desired to make a 
‘pretty Puritan.’ His lordship will be re-es- 
tablished in Hurley ; but I am beyond his gi*asp, 
or the influence of the Prince. You ask my 
prayers — you have them. But rather ask for 
the intercession of the Dhdne Mother of your 
God and my God, your Saviour and my Saviour. 
Ask the Blessed Virgin to be a mother to us. 
Only pray the pious prayer which the Gospel 
sanctions : ‘ Since thy adorable Son has been 
pleased to call us all His brethren, and to recom- 
mend ns all to Thee in the person of His beloved 
disciple, &c.,* John xix. 26. She will then repre- 
sent to the Eternal Father, in your behalf, the 
merits, death, and passion of her Son. Cherish the 
memorials, my heart’s best gift, for the sake of 
Him and her whom they represent. That we 
may one day meet in one fold, under one Shep- 
herd, is the daily prayer of your sincere friend, — 
Lily Penderel.” 

Having read this letter with the most marked 
attention, and the deepest interest to the rest 
of the company, Mr. Mansuette himself, as well 
as the hearers, except him whom it most con- 
cerned, agreed that their diflering faiths was not 
the only obstacle to the union of the corre- 
spondents. All parties, however, were vastly 
‘relieved from discussion on such a delicate 
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question by the entrance of Hubert, who re- 
minded Hough that the tide and the wind 
were fair for the Western Isles, and no time 
should be lost. Neither wind nor tide could 
tear the gi’aduate from the faithful few whom 
happy accident had thrown so opportunely in 
his way. He placed the “ Wild Wave ” at 
the service of the party. In less than half an 
hour Strickland, Mansuette, under the conduct 
of Hough and Hubert, were on board the vessel, 
bound for Ireland, waving signals of adieu to 
their new entertainer, as, still lingering on the 
solitary strand of Gallowoy, the hospitable 
monk watched the little vessel, till it faded into 
a mere speck, like a gull in the distance; then 
returned again to his holy duties, his chapel, 
and his cell. 
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Gome, and compare 

Golnmns and idol-dwellings, Gothic or Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, Eiarth and Mi.-^Byron. 

For me the mean thatch’d hut is pleasant, 

If Mercy there can find 
An entrance to the wretched peasant. 

The lowliest of his kind . — TJie Sister of Mercy, 

OuB party now felt happy and secure from the 
scouring parties, who would in all directions be 
on the look out for the victorious, though dis- 
persed loyalists. The gradual change of evening 
into night was coming down upon the blended 
scenery of land and water, into the tranquil 
twilight. The wind too, which had been 
gradually falling, went down with the sun. 
Nothing more for the time could be done by 
sailing, and the boat was now only gently 
heaved up and down on the slight swells which 
sighed along the slowly receding shores. For 
hours there was scarcely a cap full of wind; 
but at length, what sailors call a cat’s paw began to 
play upon the water, indicating a gale rising 
landwards from the North East, but still the 
Wild Wave ” was able to lie steadily on her 
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course. Her sails were filled, and she merrily 
swept through the water. 

At this rate,” cried Hough, looking at the 
chart of the coast, “ we cannot make the Fair 
Headland unless we can gain two or three 
points. There are ugly rocks, and a reef North 
by West of the Mull,” continued Hough. “ My 
hand and eye are quick enough at the helm, but 
the canvas requires a practised hand.” 

‘‘ Eeverend Father,” adds the Isis sailor, 

take the rudder and keep her a point to the 
wind at once : there is a regular sneezer brewing 
and we shall have it in a jiffey. I myself must 
trim the sails.” 

Scarcely had this change been made* when 
Hubert cried to his master, “ Sir, his Eeverence 
keeps her well in hand, looking to windward 
like a jolly sea dog.” 

Strickland was the first to observe that the 
wind was shifting another point to the East. 

If,” says he, hastily to Hough, “ you were 
in the right course before, you will now find it 
necessary to beat up a bit in order to weather 
the Mull of Cantire ; you cannot make the Fair 
Foreland of Ireland.” 

We may make the Irish coast and have a 
point to spare ; but we want a helmsman whose 
vocation is to preserve the living rather than to 
prepare the dying,” observed Hough in an under 
tone. I would steer, but I must be on the 
look out ahead.” 
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Were I myself certain of the bearing I would 
take the helm,” said Strickland, who was no 
stranger to sailing on an open sea. Things were 
growing worse and worse. 

We are in for it,” cried the soldier. 

Shall I take the helm ?” cried Hubert, “ you 
can command, master, and I can at least obey.” 

No sooner had the huntsman succeeded the 
clergyman in the post of honour, than Hough, 
who was better up in the nautical orders than 
the practical working of a ship, sang out, “stand 
by there ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded Hubert, with the 
air of a blue jacket. Before another word could 
be uttered, a squall broke heavily over the 
“Wild Wave,” and she was all but on her 
beam ends. 

The Qxford man, though a stranger to fear, 
was also a stranger to such a sea. He pressed 
Strickland to take charge of the “ Wave,” which 
was now wilder than ever. 

“Luff, man, luff for your life — quick,” was 
the officer’s prompt direction. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, with a will,” was the seaman- 
like rejoinder ; but the very reverse was done. 
Whether Hubert was flurried, or whether, what 
is more likely, he did not exactly know what 
“ lufl&ng ” signifled, he put the helm hard up. 
In swinging , away from the squall, as if she 
could not help it, she caught the full force of 
•the gale. She lay down so helplessly over the 
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water, that all seemed lost, when a jerk, and a 
crash like a shot were heard. The “ Wild 
Wave ” had righted. Strickland took the helm 
and made easy way under reduced canvas. 

‘‘ You seem over-cautious,” said Hough ; 
‘‘ smely we are not in danger ? ” 

Not danger in a craft like a cockle-shell,” 
said Strickland, “ at the mercy of the wind, and 
actually driving before it into the Atlantic 
Ocean ; with the coast of Newi’oundland for the 
nearest breakwater ? ” 

What business have we with the ocean in 
our passage to the north of Ireland ? ” enquired 
the father. 

“ None if we can avoid it,” was the cajm an- 
swer of Stricldand, “ our last chance in the pre- 
sent state of the wind and tide is to run her on 
one of the islands to the south-west : if we fail 
in this, we must drift out to sea.” 

It was dark ; the melancholy splash on their 
lee warned them of land or rocks almost under 
their bow. Lights were the next moment visible. 
The “ Wave ” still was flying before the wind. 
She could scarcely scud fast enough out of its 
way. Sea after sea washed over her. It was a 
dreadful moment. The Atlantic, or some dark 
strange coast seemed her destiny ; but hope was 
alive in the hearts of the tempest-tossed 
mariners. Though their physical energies were 
greatly exhausted ; yet their deathless faith in the 
help and guidance of God, urged them, worn 
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down as they were, to that active exertion, which 
in the worst emergency gives the mind relief. 

With all the canvas they could safely manage, 
and oars out, they got her clear of the Isle of 
Mull, for such it proved, though they fancied it 
was Iona. 

We may yet,” cried Strickland, perceiving 
the mistake, “ drift off Isla.” 

We cannot be so far West,” observed the 
priest, as calmly as if he were saying his office. 

“ There is no chance at any rate, while there 
is stitch of sail,” cried Hough, who began to 
be alive to his real situation. He had more than 
once been capsized under sail in the Thames. 
Partly pulling, and partly drifting they continued 
their voyage, their little ‘‘ Wave ” at the mercy 
of the larger waves, which heaved her on their 
backs. Nothing, indeed, in the history of mira- 
culous escapes was ever more nan’ow than that 
of the little crew, whom chance, or rather Pro- 
vidence had brought together. From the stupor 
of exhaustion, they were aroused by Hubert’s 
cry, “ A ship ahoy!” Lights appeared ahead. 

She is hearing down upon us,” roared 
Hough, with all the voice he had left. 

“ Or,” said the priest, mildly, ‘‘ we are 
bearing down upon the lights, which appear to 
me to he stationary.” 

Strickland .shot off one of his pistols, but no 
reply; then the other — a pause — a musket report 
' — another, and then a blaze shot clearly up before 
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them. They pulled with their remaining 
strength. They were evidently in sight of 
succour ; but the Wave ” was barely above 
the vrater, and could not last another hour. 

‘‘ ’Tis the Isle of Iona,” said the Franciscan. 
**' Thanks be to God, to St. Colme, and all the 
holy monks.” 

And never, indeed, did God seem more 
merciful, or his saints more propitious ; for the 
ejaculation was scarcely out of his mouth, when 
the little boat was left high and dry by a wave 
on the safe beach. 

The fact was, the islanders had expected 
another party of loyalists, connected with 
Cannon’s Irish army, and fired the musket 
shots as signals. They served, however, as a 
reply to the report of the pistols, which was 
carried on the wind. The lights blazed for the 
guidance of the party whom they expected, but 
proved a safe direction for the “ Wave.” They 
were hospitably received by the islanders, who 
entertained them till the worthy little “ Wave ” 
was repaired and refitted. Refreshed by a com- 
fortable night’s rest, they were early in the 
morning visited by a priest of the Isles, who 
heartily congratulated them on their escape 
from the perils of the deep. The tides, he said, 
were so violent to the west of Mull that nothing 
but a miracle of mercy could havq -saved them. 
He accompanied them to the ruins of twu ancient, 
monasteries, and to the church famous as a* 
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burial place of the kings of Scotland, of whom 
no less than forty-eight are there interred. But 
chiefly it delighted him to point out to the 
strangers the cell of St. Colme, the Apostle 
of the Piets, of whom he related more legends 
than would interest the reader. 

*^From this cell,” added the enthusiastic 
clergyman, ** the island, according to Bede, 
was called Y-columb-kill.” 

As early as possible they resumed their course 
to the most northern point of Ireland, if possible 
to make Dunluce. 

After much beating and tacking about in 
vaidous directions, partly to escape the rocky 
reefs and little islands which studded the sea, 
which was yet by no means settled, and partly 
to gain some better landing than the uncertain 
little bays which indented the coast offered, a 
savage variety of rugged crags and fearful pre- 
cipices lay before them. Under other circum- 
stances the vast structure, which nature had 
thrown up as a barrier against the wide wild 
sea, would have been an object of admiration. 
There was, it is true, a calm lull of the 
storm, but it was as treacherous as it was 
calm. But it allowed the voyagers to con- 
template the scene. Perhaps, in the whole 
world, there is scarcely a spot so remarkable 
for sublime; picturesque bfeauty as the northern 
coast of Treland presents to the view, especially 
•from the sea : an undulating surface extends 
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for miles. Dreary desolation reigns above 
the fantastic and gigantic heights. Scarcely 
had our party contemplated the scene, and 
ascertained from the holy priest, by a little 
chart which he carried about with him, that 
they were somewhere just off the North-West 
of the county of Antrim, and in an opening 
of the Atlantic, when vast masses of clouds 
arose heavily over the heights and hung 
gloomily from these towering aviaries of the 
western ocean ; and in less than an hour after, 
the plaintive and soft swell which first greeted 
their approach became louder. The waves 
began to rise, and heave, and beat themselves 
against the iron-bound coast, with deep booming 
like that of artillery. Every gust threatened to 
dash the adventurers on the rocks both east and 
west. The sails were all taken downj^ and even 
the mast laid along the boat ; they made some 
way, and had less to fear from the fury of the 
wind, though the wild waves echoing through a 
thousand caves, resounded with a hoarse and 
hollow roar. 

Strickland and Hough bent manfully and 
steadily on their oars : the white water curled at 
the prow and dashed over the little vessel. 
They attempted to follow in the wake of a boat 
gathering seaweed, though the natives left two 
miles between them. 

There arose to the south a promiscuous regu- 
larity — a sort of uniformity of confusion, de- 
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veloping at every bound of their boat too much 
diversity to be comprehended. A consider- 
able way along the coast, the cliffs rose in 
some j)arts from two to three hundred fathoms 
above the level of the sea. 

It is the Giant’s Causeway that frowns at us 
ahead,” said the priest. “ See the breakers 
how they leap in mountains of foam ; they are 
striking on the hidden rocks, which the giants 
are said to have founded, as a causeway between 
Ireland and Scotland.” 

The boat’s head was right towards the coast 
near which they observed pillars, some thirt}^ 
feet high, some more even, and of two feet or 
more in diameter ; above these pillars different 
strata of black stone, rising in some places to 
the tops of the cliffs, and some even towering 
above them like chimneys. At a distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards from this stupendous 
cliff, which towered above the water, inclining a 
little to the east, they espied a path rising out 
of the water. By this they must escape from 
iheir perilous position or perish. The young 
men’s ardour for the adventure seemed to in- 
crease with their danger. The “ Wave ” no 
longer answered the helm, but madly plunged 
from side to side, and was rushing into the 
mouth of a yawning cavern, then was driven 
raging back* jigain by main force. They could 
see and* hear the boiling surf as it bubbled 
mdthin; it raved beneath the rock with the 
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voice of thunder, while from the dripping cliffs 
overhead, the spray came down like a torrent, 
in which the returning waves were broken. To 
reverse the oars was the work of a moment, but 
all in vain : the hungry cave roared for its prey, 
and as it did so, slowly sucked the craft and 
her crew towards its mouth. Many a prayer 
was offered up for mercy, beyond rather than 
at this side death. 

“ Let us swim for it,” cried the priest, “ if we 
can; spring across the whirlpool, we may yet 
be saved.” 

The next moment the three men were buffet- 
ing the Avaves just beyond the eddying curi’ent 
of the whirlpool. For a long time Strickland, 
who was the most practised SAvimmer, and the 
strongest of the party, supported the priest, and 
for an incredible time, the three men continued 
side by side ; while Hubert, who was as active 
as a cat, stuck to the boat, till she actually ran 
her head into the mouth of the cavern, when 
springing up some feet above her, he clung to a 
sharp projecting fragment of the rock AA-hich 
jutted out almost horizontally towards the sea ; 
and there he hung over the boiling abyss, into 
Avhich as Hough’s eye rested on him for the 
last time, he seemed to fall. 

To do Hough justice he breasted the waves 
manfully, and released Stricklapd of his re- 
verend burden. Nor was it till the priest had 
unconsciously dragged him under the water 
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more than once, that he, in defence of his 
own life, shook him off. The poor Franciscan 
went down heavily, and the dark waters closed 
over Ijim, as they swept round a sharp point. 

Stnckland’s grief for his lost friend was heart- 
rending, and his agony was increased at seeing 
the comrade, who had rescued him from the 
perils of Scotland, sinking before his eyes. He 
swam to his assistance and supported him to a 
little boat which lay at her moorings. With 
extreme difficulty he got him into it. No sooner 
was this done and the excitement of the struggle 
over, than Strickland’s anguish for his lost 
friend burst all restraint, and he broke into a 
torrent of tears. ‘‘ Oh ! that I had perished 
with him ! Oh ! that I had never left him while 
there was breath in my body ! ” Uttering such 
expressions Strickland flung himself, in a pa- 
roxysm of grief, in the bottom of the boat ; 
silently, but against his judgment, blaming 
Hough for severing himself from the priest. 
The young men were still at the mercy of the 
tide, which fortunately did more for them than 
their united efforts could have done when the 
gale was at its height. Encouraged by the gradual 
approach of the little punt which Strickland 
had so opportunely secured, towards the acces- 
sible portion of the platform where they had at 
first endeavoured to land, they aroused them- 
selves aiid plied the little paddles vigorously. 
The rapid but correct eye of Strickland soon 
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ascertained that the path soon after leaving the 
platform of rock, on which they were in another 
inoment standing, had originally passed upwards 
along a steep ledge, but that the constant 
surging of the tides, or the giving way Af the 
under strata, or some other cause had rendered 
it slippery and precipitous. There was, how- 
ever, no help for it. Strickland pressed forward 
to bear the brunt of the dangers before Hough, 
who was much more exhausted, came up to share 
it. At length they appeared to be at the brink 
of a gulf. A hazy mist hung over it concealing 
its breadth and depth. Both the young men 
stood uncertain how to proceed. Strickland was 
anxiAusly endeavouring to discover some mode 
of continuing their ascent, and Hough was pro- 
posing that they should return to the boat, when, 
looking round, they beheld the punt out at sea ; 
BO there was no escape by water. 

The whole surface of the stem crags and 
frightful precipices was as bare as the skeletons 
of some huge antideluvian monsters, except here 
and there where the sea-pink, or stunted shrub, 
grew from a crevice in the rocks. The pathway 
seemed to sink down into the abyss ; and could 
only lead to destruction. 

“ May our Blessed Lady be near us and pray 
for us now, and in the hour of our death," cried 
Strickland, devoutly making the sign of the cross. 

“ The Lord deliver us !" ejaculated Jthe other. 

Descending from the spot on which he stoo4f 
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by the bough of a stunted ash tree, which thrust 
itself out of the cleft of a rock, the young soldier 
was enabled to gain, though at a great risk, a 
narrow ledge at the lowest brink of the precipice 
over the gulf, by creeping along which he 
hoped to pass to a spot from which he could 
leap to the other side of the abyss, and bring 
assistance from the nearest habitation to Hough. 
He succeeded as if by a miracle. 

The ledge which supported him, however, 
became more naiTow at every step, till he was 
obliged to crawl along the giddy precipice, 
almost invisible to Hough, who accused him- 
self of cowardice in not pai*taking the fate of 
his comrade. Strickland restraiiied his imagina- 
tion and directed his steady gaze to some object 
above or before him. The rocky ridge, indeed, 
projected awfully over the torrent, which raged 
backwards and forwards to and from the sea 
like the rumbling of an earthquake. At length 
the crag rose so high that it was no easy matter, 
even to Strickland, to climb over it. He took 
fresh courage, however, and with less difficulty 
than he had anticipated, soon found himself 
to his agreeable surprise, on that sublime and 
wonderful parade above the tops of the rocky 
columns of equal height, and perfectly at his 
ease. He paused on this lofty terrace, and 
glanced at the whole expanse through which he 
had traversed, but could discover little uni- 
formity of design in the grand edifice of Nature./ 
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His position and fears for the fate of Hough 
obliged him to suspend his natural curiosity, 
and urged him along the horizontal stratum 
which surmounted many a succession of jointed 
columns. At length a turn from this lofty stage 
to the south brought him within sight of some 
Irish furze and patches of vegetation in a hoUow 
of the rocks; a little fm*ther on he descried 
two kids browzing on a slanting surface of wild 
oats, grass, and other green herbs. At- the 
lower edge of this inclined jdain ho j)erceived 
house-leeks springing out of what the Irish call 
sods. To Strickland’s surprise it was on the 
roof of a human habitation that the Idds were 
enjoying themselves. The less adve^toous 
dams of these graceful little animals were 
nibbling at such vegetation as they could pick 
up among the cliffs which surrounded the hut, 
which was constructed between two fragments 
of rock that served as ends, with a thatched or 
rather turfed roof slanting from a front wall of 
the same material up to the face of a rock. 
The wall of turf or sods was scarcely four feet 
high, the chimney little more than a hole or 
crevice in the rock. 

“What being,” cried the wanderer, “can 
have offended Heaven so far as to be doomed to 
such an abode ? and yet it corresponds with 
Virgil’s description of a shepherd’^ hut.” 

By advancing a few steps and making a sharp 
turn to the right, he gained a full view pf the* 
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cabin. He looked, and listened, and approached 
the opening, which was intended for a door: 
dimly through the smoke which ajose from green 
fnrze and heath, a female form appeared seated 
on a stone within. He could see no one beside 
her, but distinctly heard a voice of lamentation 
and woe, which partly drowned her soft, sweet, 
silvery, English accent, in the deep, rich, Irish 
brogue, then not dissimilar to what Stiickland 
had 'heard in the Highlands of Scotland. 

“ Ochone ! ochone! ochone! God help us. 
Its drownded he was. Sure he lies in the 
churchyard of Dunluce with the daisy quilt over 
him. Sure ’twas his ovm father that finished 
him intirely — the pulse of my heart, the darling 
boy, the life of him who sent him to the bottom. 
Ochone ! ochone ! sorra a day’s happiness I 
will have on airth. Oh ! Mother of Heaven, what 
will I do ? My boy ! my boy ! cut down like a 
daisy in spring ! God be with him : he’s gone, 
he’s gone !” 

That the effect of some heavy calamity had 
stunned if not deranged the mind of the incoherent 
speaker, was all which Strickland could gather. 

It was the ould stock which lopped off his 
own branch,” cried the miserable man. “ Yes, 
my lady, it was myself that have been after 
losing my iligant boy — the beautiful, the brave, 
the gay gorsoon. But the heaviest trouble is 
that I should be alive, while the darlint who 
'would have given twenty lives for the father who 
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drowned him is gone : and I not able to have a 
mass said for his soul ! Oh ! God pardon — Oh! 
merciful Father — Oh I Blessed Virgin, comforter 
of the afficted, pity me! I think I see him 
this minute, as he lifted his head on my shouldher 
with a look that would melt the rock here. It 
was himself that was the fine slip of a boy. 
When no one else cared for old Billy Stafford, 
sure ’twas he that stood by me.’* 

Though Strickland had heard nothing which 
could afford him any assistance to rescue Hough, 
he had heard more than enough to remind him of 
that young gentleman’s treatment of the poor 
priest. 

It appeared by such disjointed and incoherent 
sentences which brought any meaning to the 
listener’s ear, that the mourner had been the 
captain and owner of a smuggling smapk, which 
bad, under the mask of her own special occupa- 
tion, carried despatches between the loyalists 
of the north of Ireland and the south of Scotland. 
That the previous month, after a successful 
voyage, she was on her return dashed, by a 
severe gale from the north-west, against the 
rocks over which a heavy sea was breaking 
between Port Patrick and Fairhead. That the 
old man and his son being washed overboard, 
both kept above water together, by the skill of 
the father, until the son’s strength failing, he 
clung with such convulsive grasp to the father 
that both went down more than once. Tq pre^ 
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serve both lives became impossible : the parent 
in his agony reluctantly kicked away the 
drowning son, who was involving two lives in 
his own fate. 

Strickland was leaving the hut, which he 
had not entered, when the gentle and soothing 
voice of the English lady — ^for such her accent 
and voice proclaimed her — recalled his steps. 
To be brief, the visitor was a Sister of Charity 
from some neighbouring community, for her 
sympathy and address seemed familiar to such 
scenes. She warned the wretched man against 
the sorrow of the world which worketh death. 
Her very soul seemed tuned to comfort ; in her 
sweet.plaintive voice, 

“Discover your sadness to your dnector,” 
she said, “ your parish priest, and resign your- 
self to the will of God during the meantime. 
To preserve your own life was clearly your duty, 
since its sacrifice could not avail your poor boy. 
May God have mercy on his soul ! ” 

“ There is,” he said, “ at this moment no 
priest nearer to this spot than Coleraine, for the 
clargy all along the coast are gone to London- 
derry to administer the last rites of the church 
to the wounded and the dying.” 

Strickland could hesitate no longer ; he 
entered. A stalwart, fine, fresh-coloured old 
sailor met hj^ view, with naturally large mild 
eyes, which belied the sternly sorrowful features 
his weather-beaten countenance, and from 
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i^hich there now flitted that wild and restless 
light which indicated a troubled spirit and an 
unsettled mind. His hair, now approaching to 
white, streamed do^\Ti, even at his age, pro- 
fusely over his shoulders ; his beard and 
whiskers mingled with it, and were as shaggy 
and entangled as the briars which grew over the 
neighbouring crags. He cut short whatever 
Strickland was going to say, calling out — 

“It’s the voice of the Sassenach, the son of 
the stranger. Has the young lady told you to 
come here, or are you an enemy of King James, 
and St. Patrick, and the Faith ? ” 

“ I am,” said the Comet, “ a Catholic, in 
the service of King James.” 

“If so,” cried the old man, “maybe your 
honour, if I may make so bould, would say the 
f Hail Mary.’ He did so, and by hjs manner 
and a crucifix, which he presented to the old 
man, who devoutly kissed it, fully convinced him 
that the new visitor was a Catholic and a loyalist, 
though an Englishman. 

Though inwardly tormented by impatience, 
Strickland saw the necessity of gaining the con- 
fidence of the young nun or novice before he 
could obtain any succour. 

The lady, however, was the first to open a 
conversation between them on the dreadful 
civil war which was dooming Jihousands to 
slaughter under the walls of Derry. The young 
Englishman discerned in the composure of hep 
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manner and her tranquil self-possession a» 
countrywoman of the higher classes: beneath 
her coarse and humble habit there was a grace 
and dignity which the religious dress could not 
conceal. 

'' Kind Sister,” said Strickland, in a tone of 
mild courtesy, ‘‘excuse me, if my haste be 
unmannerly, but the necessity for assistance is 
instant. My comrade, in our ascent from the 
sea, is reduced by hardship, fasting and fatigue, 
and is unable to pass the abyss in the huge 
mountain rocks which now divide him from me.” 

“ You must, indeed, be a stranger,” said the 
Sister, With surprise, “ if you are ignorant of 
our pi^esent location, and the rock temples over 
which you have passed. This is the Giant’s 
Causeway.” She then told him that mercy was 
her mission, and a holy sisterhood her family. 
She had with her, she said, medicines, restora- 
tives, and such remedies as either wounded or 
half-drowned patients needed. 

“ Only tell me the spot where you left your 
friend and I will accompany you.” So saying, 
she took a rope which dangled from the roof, 
and, having received Strickland’s information, 
preceded him with the graceful speed of a 
fawn, until she paused at the edge of the gulf 
to which he had directed her. 

“ There is po one,” she cried, “ you must b^ 
mistaken* in the spot. I have been for some 
jnonths in the habit of walking from Coleraine 
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to the Causeway, and I know the chief walks 
over the cliffs, but there is no passage here.” 

Strickland could not be in error^ for he marked 
the spot where at the side he swung himself 
over. He was inconsolable, declaring in the 
bitterness of his uncontrollable anguish, that he 
had in ther earlier part of the day lost his 
venerable friend, a holy priest, and now seemed 
left alone in the world. 

“There is,” she said, “a narrower fissure 
a little higher up, more alarming in its aspect 
but less dangerous in reality, as it displays all 
its horrors and wears no mask.” She had 
scarcely finished this observation when before 
them was the narrower cleft. At the far side, 
in the shadowy twilight, appeared the figure of 
a man, which, looming in the evening atmo- 
sphere, looked gigantic, but which on closer 
inspection Strickland believed to be ’his com- 
panion, but paused in silent expectation. The 
figure advanced with apparent difficulty towards 
the edge of the chasm, just opposite the Sister 
of Charity, who uttered a scream, which 
scared a vulture from its perch on a lofty 
cliff, and pierced the rocky caves, which 
multiplied a thousand echoes of the scream. 
The emotion, whatever it was which thrilled 
through her frame, found an utterance which 
startled Stricldand, and drew his .attention to 
the object which so violently affected her. The 
lady suddenly threw back the long dark veil 
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which concealed her noble and majestic fea- 
tures. 

No sooner had the removal of the veil ex- 
hibited a glimpse of the lady’s face, indistinct 
though it must have been, than some mad im- 
pulse impelled the young sailor — for such he 
seemed to Stricldand ; he withdrew a few steps 
from the brink of the yawning abyss, so narrow 
at the top, then taking a short run to the edge 
of the chasm, he alighted on the opposite side^ 
within two yards of the fair lady, whose fear or 
sympathies his position and appearance had 
so terribly evoked. But the edge, splashed by 
the spray, was shelving and slipperj% and his feet 
slippe(J from under him. For a moment it ap- 
peared to the two helpless and astonished be- 
holders, that he must be dashed to pieces in his 
fall ; but as he went down he clung to a stunted 
shrub, which grew from a crevice of the rock. 
There he was, dangling over the boiling depths, 
for the side of the fissure to which he clung so 
painfully was smooth, and afforded no other hold 
for hand oi: foot than the root of the stunted 
ash, not more than two feet from the edge, 
which, to the inexpressible horror of Strickland 
and his awe-stricken companion, was giving way, 
and must complete his destruction. Despair came 
over the youth ; he could make no further effort; 
he hung motiapless, his hands convulsed in their 
cramped grasp of the yielding branch. Indeed, 
how he had sustained his position at all was a 
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matter of surprise to Strickland and the holy 
sister. No human strength however, could pos- 
sibly maintain hinn for many minutes thus sus- 
pended over the awful abyss. 

To all appearance his last hour was inevitable. 
Strickland and the Sister of Charity stood aghast 
hopelessly gazing with strained features and 
starting eyeballs at the unhappy youth. 

“What can we do?” cried Strickland, in a 
paroxysm of desperation. “Had I two men, 
we would cling to each other, and thus bring 
him up.” The young woman, consecrated to 
charity, showed that holy fortitude, the gift of 
Heaven, which alone can sustain us. Her cheek 
was 'pale as the whitest marble ; but Ijer pre- 
sence of mind was beautiful. She seemed to 
gain language and decision as the peril which 
required them increased. With the speed of 
light and all a woman’s dexterity she fastened 
her handkerchief to the officer’s Sword belt, 
joining them to the rope, which was too short, 
then fastened one end of it firmly round a rough 
crag for the security of the whole p^y. 

“ Take this,” she said to Strickland ; “ hold it 
so that it cannot escape your hands, and should 
the weight below be too great for us, the security 
of the rope to the rock yonder, will aid us all.” 

Having said this, she leaned over till Strick- 
land feared she must herself fall^io the chasm, 
and sprang forward to hold her back. But 
before he could do so, she let down the rope. 

- VOL. III. *u 
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She saw that now even Hough’s hold was already 
growing feeble ; his fingers were tom by the 
sharp crag, the blood was starting from under 
his nails. A shudder visibly passed .over her. 
He turned his face towards her with a mute 
prayer for succour, and seeing the handkerchief, 
instinctively grasped it. 

This was a moment of inconceivable suspense. 
Would the knots resist the tension ? Would the 
rope itself bear the burden ? With difficulty he 
raised himself. The rope seemed to yield fear- 
fully, as if it would snap asunder — ^the handker- 
chief had slipped, but it only made the knot 
tighter. His next effort brought him within 
reach of possible safety — ^he had attained the 
slippery and rocky brink ; but there he lay 
before his fair preserver, exhausted and senseless, 
still in danger of the gulf. Strickland eagerly 
seizing the rope in one hand, with the other 
raigjsd his friend beyond the reach of peril. At 
the same time, with a heartfelt but subdued cry 
of joy, the beautiful young religious fell fainting 
by the side of the rescued sailor, in whom she 
evidently felt no common interest. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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